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MEMOIE. 
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'  Ai !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  sonl  snblime         ,     , 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star,  '  '  ^p^^-"- 

And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war —  ,    ^  -       i^      *. 
Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, '  ®""^  '*^.  "  • 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar —  '  "laII  ) 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 
Then  dropped  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown  ?  "xSij^    / 

Beatti^t  "  Mnutrd."  *     ■ 


^^C 


K  do  not  understand,"  says  Mr  Gilfillan,  in  his 
Life  of  Akenside,*  "  why  any  decent  calling  should  be 
'•  inimical  to  the  existence — however  it  may  be  to  the 
^^.  fdequate  development — of  genius.     That  ia  a  spark  of 
'  iP^pemal  inspiration,  lighting  where  it  pleases,  often 
conforming,  and  always  striving  to  conform,  circum- 
stances to  itself,  and  sometimes  even  strengthened  and     %\ 
purified  by  the  contradictions  it  meetri  in  Ufe.     Nay^^  I 
'■  *  Nichors  Britiflh  Poets.    --^^  Mi^    ,?i.  iVJ^ 
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gerius  has  sprung  up  in  stranger  quarters  than  in 
butchers'  shops  or  tailors'  attics  —  it  has  lived  and 
flourished  in  the  dens  of  robbers  and  in  the  gross  and 
fetid  atmosphere  of  taverns.  There  was  an  AUen-a- 
Dale  in  Robin  Hood's  gang ;  it  was  in  the  Bell  Inn, 
at  Gloucester,  that  George  Whitefield,  the  most  gifted 
of  popular  orators,  was  reared ;  and  Bunyan's  Muse 
found  him  at  the  disreputable  trade  of  a  tinker,  and 
amidst  the  clatter  of  pots  and  pans,  and  vulgar  curses, 
made  her  whisper  audible  in  his  ear,  '  Come  up  hither 
to  the  Mo\int  of  Vision  —  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Clear  !' "  In  the  principle  that  runs  through  these  re-f 
marks  we  entirely  concur ;  and  in  corroboration  of  its 
justness,  we  may  take  leave  to  observe  that,  the  humble 
and  laborious  calling  of  a  shoemaker  has  certainly  not 
been  fotmd  directly  inimical  to  the  existence,  however 
it  may  have  been,  in  certain  instances,  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  genius.  The  followers  of  the 
"  gentle  craft "  (par  excellence)  can  count  up  not  a  few 
eminent  names  which  have  dignified  it  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  They  can  point,  for  instance,  to  Richard 
Savage,  Robert  Bloomfield,  John  Giflford,  Thomas  Hol- 
crofb,   and  John  Kitto  —  f»^T"ib'«.r  names  in  Fingliwh 
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literature  —  without  referring  to  the  famous  James 
Lackington  ("  the  cheapest  bookseller  in  the  world,"  as 
he  styled  himself  upon  his  copper  tokens;  for  this 
"  upright  downright  man  of  merit "  struck  pence  and 
thalf-penoe  of  his  own),  or  to  others  who  raised  them- 
selves, by  their  native  talent,  from  the  humble  stall  to 
prominent  and  honourable  positions  in  society.  No 
doubt,  most  of  the  authors  whom  we  have  named,  felt 
their  occupation  to  be  a  great  drawback  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  ambitious  projects  and  aspirations  in 
other  fields;  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  regarded  it 
with  almost  fierce  aversion,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  earliest  opportunity,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  shake 
themselves  loose  of  a  thrall  which  they  felt  to  be  worse 
than  that  of  Egypt,  and  abandon  last  and  awl  for  ever. 
Poor  Savage — that ''  child  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears  " 
— *-is  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  master  and  run 
away.  Gifford  confascB  that  he  "  bated  his  new  pro- 
fession with  a  perfect  hatred,"  and  tiiat  one  period  of  his 
shoemaking  career  "  was  a  period  of  gloom  and  savage 
unsociability ;  by  degrees,"  he  says,  ''  I  sunk  into  a 
kind  of  corporeal  torpor ;  or,  if  roused  into  activity  by 
the  spirit  of  youth,  wasted  the  exertion  in  splenetic  and 
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vexatious  tricks,  which  alienated  the  few  acquaintances 
whom  compassion  had  yet  left  me.  So  I  crept  on,  in 
silent  discontent ;  unfriended  and  unpitied ;  indignant 
at  the  present,  careless  of  the  future,  an  object  at  onoe 
of  apprehension  and  dislike. "  The  circumstances,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  which  Gifford  was  placed,  at  the 
period  mentioned,  were  sufficiently  irritating,  and  fully 
justified  the  "  perfect  hatred  "  which  he  had  contracted 
towards  his  trade.  But,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  this  hatred 
did  not  arise  from  the  mere  meanness  or  drudgery  of 
the  calling.  It  was  the  mastei*'s  cruelty  that  occasioned'i 
it ;  and  Gifford's  hatred  would  have  burned  as  intensely 
had  his  master  been  any  other  sort  of  handicraftsman 
than  a  shoemaker.  There  is  really  no  incompatibility 
between  manual  labour  and  literary  pursuits.  It  is 
altogether  false  to  assert,  as  is  commonly  done,  that 
literary  men  in  general  are  averse  to  toil.  Has  not  j 
everybody  a  strong  desire  to  rise  above  drudgery — ttiifi 
better  their  position — to  make  way  in  the  world  ?  A 
young  man,  with  the  spark  of  genius  within  him,  may 
feel  dissatisfied  with  the  calling  to  which  he  has  been 
chained,  like  a  galley-slave  to  the  oar,  probably  without  - 
his  consent ;  but  his  desires  point  to  some  other  kifid  of 
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labour — perhaps,  a  kind  more  laborious,  although  more 
congenial  to  his  tastes  and  habits.  We  know  that  many 
of  the  eminent  men  who  have  risen  from  humble  life  to 
adorn  the  highest  walks  in  literature,  art,  and  science, 
toiled  long  and  wearily  for  their  "  daily  bread  j"  often 
without  an  audible  murmur  of  complaint  against  an 
iron  Fate,  until  fortune  smiled  upon  their  struggles  and 
threw  open  a  path  of  progress.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Bloomfield  ever  contracted  any  dislike  to  his  poor 
occupation.  "  Like  most  poor  men,"  says  his  patron, 
Capel  LofPb,  "  he  got  a  wife  first,  and  had  to  get  house- 
hold stuff  afterwards.  It  took  him  some  years  to  get 
out  of  ready  famished  lodgings.  At  length,  by  hard 
working,  <fec.,  he  acquired  a  bed  of  his  own,  and  hired 
the  room  up  one  pair  of  stairs  at  14,  Bell-alley,  Cole- 
man Street.  The  landlord  kindly  gave  bim  leave  to  sit 
and  work  in  the  light  garret,  two  pair  of  stairs  higher. 
In  this  garret,  amid  six  or  seven  other  workmen,  his 
active  mind  employed  itself  in  composing  The  Fabmkr's 
Boy.  *  *  *  Universally  is  he  praised  by  those 
who  know  him  best,  for  the  best  of  husbands,  an  in- 
dulgent father,  and  quiet  neighboTir."*     Here  we  have 

0^^Wf^:^.     *  Frefaoe  io  The  Formats  Boy.        U^>-  ■     i  .;: 
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a  brilliant  example  of  what  we  have  been  saying.    The 
spirit  of  independence  has  prompted  many  a  son  of 
genins  to  undergo  any  drudgery  in  patience,  in  order 
that  he  might  provide  for  his  wants  and  be  able  to  look 
the  whole  world  in  the  face.    On  the  other  hand,  wh^i 
we  consider  the  common  hardships  of  humble  life,  we 
are  not  so  very  sure  but  Hx&t  they  may  imperceptibly 
tend  to  strengthen  and  develop  native  genius  :  else, 
why  have  so  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  emerged 
from  the  "  cold  shade"  of  the  lowliest  estate  ?   A  life  of 
ease  and  affluence  is  rarely  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
true,  original  genius ;  and  we  question  much  whether, 
had  Bums  been  a   millionaire's  son,  he  would  have 
become  ^  poet  of  his  coxmtry  t     A  humble  station  in 
life  —  the  necessity  for  daily  toil  —  the  sorrows,  the 
sufferings  of  penury — ^the  gallant  struggle  of  an  honest 
heart  against  oppressive  misfortune-^ the  deep  aspira- 
tions for  better  times  and  happi€r  auspices, — have,  in 
many  instances,  afforded,  and  we  doubt  not  will  afford 
in  many  more,  the  best  training  "to  genius.     In  this 
view,  we  could  almost  venture  to  go  a  step  further 
than  the  distinguished  critic,  whose  opinion  we  quoted 
at  the  outset,  and  say,  that  a  humble  calling  freqii),^t^y 
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iets  with  peculiarly  powerful  eflEect  in  the  development 
of  genius.  Those  poets  who  sprung  from  "  the  huta 
where  poor  men  lie," — who  were  nurtured  in  poverty, 
and  acquainted  with  all  its  trials  and  troubles, — have 
been  the  most  faithful  exponents  of  nature  and  the 
human  heart.  The  sons  of  affluence  and  luxury  know 
little  of  human  lifa  But  the  man  whose  lot  it  has 
been  to  wrestle  with  adversity-— to  drink  sorrow's  cup 
to  the  dregs, — he,  alcme,  if  he  comes  through  the 
struggle  unscathed  in  heart  and  brain,  can  speak  in 
accents  to  whi<^  aU  hearts  must  respond.  In  short, 
from  this  very  fact  that  so  many  men  of  letters  have 
risen  from  the  midst  of  every  discouragement  that  can  ' 
possibly  be  conceived,  we  might  almost  be  led  to  infer 
that  it  was  chiefly  to  those  adverse  circumstaaces  that 
their  genius  was  indebted  for  that  development  which 
secured  their  own  elevation. 

The  subject  of  this  imperfect  M^noir  pursued  the 
same  humble  handicraft  as  Bloomfiekl,  and  occupied  as 
obscure  a  station,  not  in  his  ewrly  years  only,  but 
during  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  as  any  oi^r 
votary  of  the  Muses  who  could  be  named.  He  was  a 
native  of  Pertit— the  "  Fair  City."      The  town  is  well 
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worthy  of  so  flattering  a  title,  whether  we  look  to  its 
own  neat  appearance,  or  the  varied  scenery  with  which 
it  is  environed,  and  which  excites  the  admiration  of  all 
strangera  Most  truthfully  has  the  author  of  The  Toy 
sung  Perth's  praises —  '  et>S<i . 

"  O  yes,  '  Fair  City  !'  thou  art  fair —  -  ;'VrJii[ 

A  lovely  gem,  and  richly  set — 
I've  wandered  far,  but  wander  where 

My  spirit  willed,  I  never  met 
A  fairer,  sweeter  vision  yet. 

Of  hill  and  lawn,  spire,  tree,  and  stream, 
As  now  that  fascinates  my  sight — 

So  like  a  poet's  halcyon  dream — 
So  like  a  fairy  scene — they  seem 

The  work  of  some  enchanter's  spell. 
That  rapt  enthusiast  might  deem 

There  must  the  blest,  undying,  dwell,      •  '•  ■2ggOi| 
Or  might  at  least ;  so  sinless  all, 

So  meant  for  peace,  her  haunts  appear, 
That  strife,  or  want,  or  hate,,  or  thrall, 

One  scarcely  thinks  could  rankle  near  i" 


■it*. 
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It  is  just  such  a  place  as  we  might  suppose  would  be 
most  suited  to  foster  poets.  From  some  of  the  streets 
fine  prospects  of  wooded  hill  and  verdant  meadow  Mre 
obtained;  and,  in  a  minute  or  two's  walk  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  town,  we  are  at  once  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  of  captivating  beauty.      It  must,  however,  be 


^,^.i 
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candidly  confessed  that,  notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages, Perth  has  hitherto  been  undistinguished  as  the 
birthplace  of  any  eminent  man.  Indeed,  there  is  only 
one  native  poet  whose  productions  have  any  repute  at 
all  in  the  locality,  and  he  died  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  refer  to  Henry  Adamson, 
"  Student  in  Divine  and  Human  Learning,"  author  of 
a  pseudo-poem,  descriptive  of  Perth  and  its  environs, 
bearing  the  quaint  title  of — "  The  Muses  Threnodie  ; 
or,  Mirthful  Mournings  on  the  Death  of  Mr  (Jail," 
and  "  Containing  variety  of  pleasant  Poetical  Descrip- 
tions, Moral  Instructions,  Historical  Narrations,  and 
Divine  Observations,  with  the  most  remarkable  An- 
tiquities of  Scotland,  especially  of  Perth."  This  po&n 
has  been  preserved  solely  on  account  of  its  antiquarian 
references.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Provost, 
.Bailies,  and  Council  of  the  Burgh,  who,  in  return  for 

f  the  compliment,  subscribed,  at  the  town's  expense,  for 
a  few  copies.  It  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1638. 
Strange  to  say,  the  poem  was  highly  recommended  by 

':iDrummond  of  Hawthomden,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  dated  12th  July,   1637,  thus  expresses    his 

,  admiration  of  it : — 
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*<  These  papers  of  your  Moumiogs  on  Mr  Gall  appear 
unto  me  as  Alcibiadis  SUeni,  which  ridiouloosly  look  with 
the  faces  of  Sphinges,  Chimeras,  Centaurs,  on  their  out- 
sides  ;  but  inwardlie  containe  rare  artifice,  and  rich  jewels 
of  all  sorts,  for  the  delight  and  weal  of  man.  They  may 
deservedlie  bear  the  word,  non  vnMs  ut  extra.  *  *  * 
Happie  hath  Perth  been  in  such  a  citizen,  not  so  other 
townes  of  this  kingdome,  by  want  of  sp  diligent  a  searcher 
and  preserver  of  their  fame  from  oblivion.  *  *  * 
This  shall  be  preserved  by  the  towne  of  Perth,  for  her  own 
sake  first,  and  after  for  yours ;  for  to  her  it  hath  been  no 
little  glory,  that  die  hath  Inrought  forth  such  a  citizen,  so 
eminent  in  love  to  her,  so  dear  to  the  Muses." 

1^6  poem,  however,  is  a  v^ey  sony  aj&ir ;  and  is 
preserved  mainly,  as  we  said  before,  for  the  sake  of  its 
antiquarian  merits.  For  two  centuries  Perth  has  pos- 
sessed no  other  citizen  "  dear  to  the  Muses ;"  nor  has 
the  County  even  been  very  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
When  we  name  Robert  Nicoll,  and  Carolina  Olij^uit, 
Baroness  Kaim,  we  believe  we  mention  the  only  names 
of  poetic  excellence  which  the  County  of  Prarth  can  claim 
as  its  own.  The  connection  of  Kicoll  with  the  town 
extended  over  several  years.  The  North  Indi  was  his 
favourite  resort  for  study  in  the  summer  mornings.  "It 
was  Nicoll's  habit,"  we  are  told,  "during  the  summer,  to 
rise  before  five  o'clock,  and  repair  to  the  North  Jjok?^ 
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of  Perih,  where  he  wrote  in  the  open  air  until  aeren 
o'clock,  when  it  was  time  to  attend  to  busineas."* 
Perthshire  may  well  be  prond  of  Kobcrt  Nicoll  and 

Lady  Nairn.    

>  James  Stewart,  the  author  of  the  following  poems, 
was  bom  in  Perth,  in  the  year  1801  ; — ^the  exact 
month  and  day  we  have  been  anafala  to  learn.  His 
&ther,  Duncan  Stewart,  was  employed  for  a  long  series 
of  years — ^we  understand  thirty-six— «a  overseer  or 
foreman  in  one  of  the  breweries  there,<~-the  brewery 
known  as:  "  Provost  Wright's,"  in  North  Methven 
Street,  and  now  carried  on  by  the  Provost's  r^Hresenta-< 
tive.  Duncan  Stewart  contrived,  by  his  frugality,  to 
save  a  aim  of  money  from  his  weekly  earnings,  which 
enabled  him;  latterly,  to  make  pxirchase  of  a  iwnall  pro* 
perty  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  High  Street.  H« 
was  twice  married ;  and  his  son  Jamues  was  the  first- 
born of  the  second  marriage.  Other  sons  had  been 
bom  of  the  first  marriage.  The  poet's  birth-place  was 
in  Paul  Street.  As  to  his  early  years,  we  have  but  few 
gleanings.  His  educational  experience  was  of  the  most 
meagre  description.  In  the  school  which  he  attended 
-'  '■^  F^Cj   ;'f  fiketch  (rf  the  Life  of  Eoberfc  NiwOl. 
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were  taught  the  "  ordinaxy  rudiments  of  an  elementary- 
education."  He  attended  it  for  about  three  years,  and, 
when  he  left,  he  had  so  £eu'  mastered  the  mysteries  of 
arithmetic  as  to  have  reached  "  Practice,"  or,  as  it  was 
then  commonly  termed,  "  The  Kide  of  Three."  He 
acquired  few  lessons  in  grammar,  having  only  com- 
menced that  course  immediately  previous  to  his  leaving 
school ;  but  he  was  a  fair  penman  and  a  good  reader. 
Such  was  the  extent  of  the  education  which  Stewart 
received.  For  any  thing  more  which  he  acquired  (and 
that  must  have  been  little,  for  several  years  afterwards, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  trade  he  was  sent  to 
learn)  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  application  and 
industry.  We  understand,  from  the  recollections 
of  some  persons  who  were  his  companions  and  play- 
mates in  boyhood,  that,  even  then,  he  was  of  a 
quiet,  retiring,  meditative  disposition — ^not  mueh  dis- 
posed to  mingle  in  the  boisterous  pranks  and  pastimes 
of  his  compeers,  but  preferring  rather  to  devote  his 
spare  hours  to  the  perusal  of  such  books  as  chance 
threw  in  his  way,  or  tP  enjoy  long  walks  by  himself, 
when  "  the  summer  gloaming's  purple  haze"  was  fiedling 
over  the  fields  and  gowany  meadows,  and  thus  give 
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free  play  to  the  broodings  and  vagaries  of  fancy.  In 
such  habits  we  can  easily  perceive  the  buddings  of 
genius — the  first  glimpses  of  that  love  of  nature  and 
solitude  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  training 
and  development  of  the  poet. — 

■    "  Poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy  ; 

"  Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  bis  infant  eye  ; 

Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude  nor  toy, 

Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsey  : 
-  Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy  ; 
<  And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad, 

And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

The  neighbours  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad; 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him 
mad. 


But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  ? 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil  he  ever  fled  j        i,,^,,  -  - 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  &ay 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped,  *^ 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head,      ■ 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cUflF,  released  the  weary  team." 

In  his  early  boyhood  he  seems,  from  a  refereiM% 
in  one  of  his  poems,  to  have  spent  some  time  in 
Strathtay  with  an  aged  grandmother.     When  he  left 
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school  he  had  just  reached  his  twelfth  year.  He  was 
then  apprenticed  to  Mr  M'Lean,  shoemaker,  George 
Street,  Perth,  &ther  of  Mr  Richard  M*Lean,  lately 
deceased.  Doubtless,  he  had  evinced  a  p«dilection 
for  that  craft ;  although,  long  afterwards,  when  better 
prospects  were  opening  before  him,  we  find  him  speak- 
ing of  his  "confounded  occupation  of  shoemaking." 
He  duly  "  served  his  time,"  and  became  a  journeyman 
— ^thus,  probably,  reaching  the  very  summit  of  his 
ambition.  We  understand  that  he  became  an  excellent 
workman,  and  gave  general  satisfaction,  both  as 
regarded  his  workmanship  and  personal  conduct,  to 
all  his  employers  in  Perth.  AU  through  his  appren- 
ticeship, his  fondness  for  literature  increased,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  it,  he  repeatedly  attempted  to  write 
verses,  generally  on  such  homely  subjects  as  fell  under 
his  own  observation.  He  was  a  close  reader ;  and 
every  spare  moment  was  sedulously  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  Although  he  gradually  acquired  a  facility  in 
rhyming,  he  never  composed  under  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  poet.  There  was  no  vanity  within  him  in  this 
r^pect.      Writing  verses  for  his  own  diversiwi,  and 
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\idthout  any  other  idea  than  that  he  was  doing  nothing 
to  boast  of,  he  was  unlike  the  generality  of  those  youths 
who,  on  being  able  to  string  some  rhymes  together, 
ffmcy  themselves  poets,  and  assume  great  airs.  These 
early  attempts  were  scarcely  ever  committed  to  paper, 
but  were  scribbled  hastily  upou  a  slate,  which  he  fell 
into  the  habit  of  keeping  beside  him  in  a  recess  of  his 
working-stooL  "We  believe,  however,  that  several  of 
the  poems  in  this  volume  had  their  origin  previous  to 
his  leaving  Perth,  although  they  were  afterwards  am- 
plified, greatly  improved,  and,  ia  some  instances, 
entirely  remodelled.  The  address  "  To  a  Fly  surviving 
Winter"  (page  125)  was  written  somewhat  early  in  his 
career ;  but  it  only  appeared,  in  an  amended  form, 
in  1842 — a  year  before  his  death.  Occasional  poetical 
productions,  JUid  an  extraordinary  power  of  mimicry 
which  he  possessed,  soon  gained  him  considwable  eclat 
among  his  shop-mates  and  acquaintances;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  his  growing  talent  for  hitting  off  the 
foibles  of  "characters,"  not  unirequently  brought  hirn 
into  trouble.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find  occa- 
sion to  notice,  the  greater  portion  of  the  "  Sketches  of 
Scottish  Character"  are  photogw^hg  taken  from  the 
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life.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  fame  which  was  now 
beginning  to  "  gild  his  humble  name"  ever  had  any 
eflfect  upon  him  in  the  way  of  exciting  vanity.  Ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  he  still  continued  modest, 
diffident,  and  unassuming — a  quiet,  meditative,  hard- 
working yoting  man.  It  was  only  in  the  company  of 
intimate  associates  that  he  seemed  to  find  opportuni- 
ties of  unbending  himself;  on  such  occasions  he  would 
suddenly  drop  off  all  reserve,  and  transform  himself  as 
if  by  magic — so  sudden  and  startling  was  the  transition 
— into  one  of  the  most  amusing  companions.  He  had 
acquired  a  rich  fund  of  pawky  anecdote  and  joke, 
which  he  poured  forth  in  profusion.  He  took  especial 
pleasure  in  exploring  what  we  may  term  Scottish 
philology,  and  the  readers  of  the  following  poems  will 
readily  admit  that  he  displays  great  familiarity  with, 
and  a  perfect  command  of,  our  homely,  expressive 
Doric.  It  was  his  delight,  above  all  things,  to  have  a 
"twa-handed  crack"  with  an  intelligent  friend,  upon 
the  meanings  of  some  of  the  more  abstruse  Scottish 
words  and  phrases.  His  passion  for  poetry,  and  his 
literary  studies,  never  interfered  with  the  due  prose- 
cution of  his  daily  toil      He  was  an  attentive 
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laborious  workman — in  feet,  as  may  very  easily  be 
supposed,  he  would  have  brought  do-wn  stark  destitu- 
tion upon  his  head  had  he  neglected  the  only  means  at 
his  command  of  earning  his  daily  bread.  From  his 
literary  tastes,  his  fellow- workmen  conferred  upon  him 
the  soubriquet  of  "  the  Doctor," — with  which,  indeed, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ill-pleased,  but  rather 
wore  the  degree  with  as  much  ease,  if  not  pride,  as 
though  it  had  come  from  the  hands  of  a  Senatiis  Aca- 
demicits.  He  does  not  scruple  to  apply  it  to  himself 
frequently  in  his  poems — witness  "Barber  Willie's 
Answer." 

About  the  year  1826  he  left  Perth  and  proceeded  to 
Crieff.  He  obtained  employment  and  continued  there 
for  upwards  of  two  years.  His  poetical  abilities  soon 
made  themselves  manifest  in  that  place.  The  first  pro- 
duction which  seems  to  have  brought  him  into  repute 
there  was  a  song  which  he  composed  upon  a  sharp 
scuffle  that  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amulree 
between  some  Highland  smugglers  and  a  party  of  the 
Scots  Greys.  The  incident  caused  no  small  stir  at  the 
time.  Western  Perthshire  was  then  a  perfect  hot-bed 
of  smuggling,  and  as  the  Excise  officers  were  often  ex- 
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posed  to  considerable  personal  peril,  and,  indeed, 
could  do  very  little  either  to  put  down  the  illicit  traffic 
or  to  bring  offenders  to  justice,  a  troop  of  Dragoons 
were  ultimately  stationed  at  Crieff  to  assist  in  the 
due  vindication  of  the  law-  Information  having  been 
obtained  that  a  large  quantity  of  smuggled  whisky  was 
deposited  at  Amulree,  preparatory  to  being  conveyed 
into  the  hands  of  Lowland  dealers,  the  Greys  were 
hurried  off  under  cloud  of  night  to  make  a  seizure. 
But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  smugglers  (all  High- 
landmen),  had  been  pat  upon  the  alert,  and  as  they 
could  not  get  their  contraband  goods  removed  in  time 
to  a  place  of  security,  they  came  to  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  defending  their  property  a^dnst  the  soldiers 
am  all  hazards.  Stationing  themselves  behind  a  long 
winding  morass,  the  Celts  courageously  awaited  the 
advance  of  the  Dragoons,  who  making  an  immediate 
attack,  in  ihe  full  anticipation  of  an  easy  victory,  were 
received  with  showers  of  stones,  and  after  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  clear  the  bog,  were  eventually 
compelled  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat.  The  story 
soon  got  wind,  and  the  poor  Greys  were  much  laughed 
at  for  their  discomfitm-e.    Stewart  seized  on  tha  incident 
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and  wrote  a  song  upon  it,  in  the  street-ballad  strain, 
which  gained  great  popularity  throughout  the  district, 
and  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns.  We  have  heard 
it  sung,  times  without  number,  by  the  itinerant  ballad- 
singers,  in  the  streets  of  Perth.  Of  coiirse,  this  piece 
possesses  very  little  merit ;  as  it  was  only  intended  to 
catch  the  popular  fancy  at  the  moment.  We  have  not 
included  it  among  the  "  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  but  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  it  here  as  a  sort  of  curiosity. 

SONG.  , 
DONALD  AND  HIS  SMUGGLED  DRAP. 

In  December,  on  the  twenty-first, 

A  party  o'  our  Scottish  Greys 
Bode  up  amang  the  Highland  hilJs, 

Some  smuggled  whisky  there  to  seize  ; 
Wi'  sword  and  pistol  by  their  side, 

They  thocht  to  mak'  a  bold  attack  ; 
And  a'  they  wanted  there  to  find 

Was  Donald  and  his  smuggl'd  drap. 

Durrum  doo,  adoo  aday, 

Durrum  doo,  adoo  adaddie  ; 
And  a'  they  wanted  there  to  find. 

Was  Donald  and  his  smuggl'd  drap. 
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The  ganger  he  drew  up  his  men  ; 

And  they  puir  Donald  did  aurroun'  ; 
Said  he — "Your  whisky  I  maun  hae, 

By  virtue  o'  the  British  Crown  !  " 
"  Hoot,  toot !"  quo'  Donald,  "  no  sae  fast — 

You  ken  her  whisky's  a'  her  nain, — 
She  fears  nae  you,  nor  your  Grey  Horse, 

Nor  yet  your  muckle  hoarded  men  !" 

>  Durrum  doo,  adoo  aday,  &c. 

Then  Donald  a'  his  men  drew  up  ; 

And  Donald  he  did  them  command  : 
But  a'  the  arms  puir  Donald  had 

Was  a  gude  stick  in  ilka  hand. 
And  where  puir  Donald's  men  drew  up, 

A  gude  stane  dyke  was  at  their  back  ; 
So,  when  their  sticks  to  proonaeh  went, 

Wi'  stanes  they  made  a  bold  attack. 

Durrum  doo,  adoo  aday,  &c. 

When  the  action  it  was  ower, 

A  horseman  lay  upon  the  plain  ; 
Says  Sandy  unto  Donald  syne — 

"  We've  killed  ane  o'  the  bearded  men  ! " 
But  up  he  gat,  and  aff  he  ran, 

And  straight  to  Amulree  he  flew  ; — 
He  left  the  rest  to  do  their  best. 

As  they  had  done  at  Waterloo. 

Durrum  doo,  adoo  aday,  &c. 
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Then  Donald  he  tuok  speech  in  hand, 

And  garr'd  the  beardies  quit  the  field, 
The  ganger  loon  he  thumpit  weel 

Afore  his  pride  wad  let  him  yield. 
Quo'  Donald — "  O  you  gauger  loon. 

If  e'er  you  come  this  road  again — 
As  fack  as  death,  she  tells  you  true — 

You'll  ne'er  gang  back  wi'  ae  hale  bane  ! " 

Dorrum  doo,  adoo  aday,  &c. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  productions,  of  one 
kind  or  other,  which  flowed  frotfi  his  ready  pen,  while 
located  in  the  capital  of  Strathearn.  The  next  was  a 
drama,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  copy.  It  originated  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — Crieff  like  many  another  small  pro- 
vincial town,  was  occasionally  visited  by  parties  of 
strolling  players,  who  set  up  an  extempore  theatre  in 
a  public  hall,  and  ended  by  being  literally  starved  out 
of  the  place. 

"  Long  as  our  custom  lasts,  they  gladly  stay. 
Then  strike  their  tents,  like  Tartars,  and  away ! 
The  place  grows  bare  when  they  too  long  remain, 
But  grass  will  rise  ere  they  return  again." 

A  company  of  this  description  came  to  Grieff  during 
the  poet's  residence  there,  and  having,  like  the  most  of 
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their  predecesiwrs,    prolonged  their  visit  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  they  found  sheer  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face.      At  this  crisis  in  their  affidrs,  some 
of  their  Crieff  patrons  suggested  that  if  a  play  could  be 
got  up,  founded  on  some  well-known  local  traditions, 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  a  full  house,  which  would 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  liabilities  and  defray  the 
expense  of  removal  to  another  town.     The  suggestion 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  as  Stewart's  abilities  were  by 
this  time  pretty  generally  known,  he  was  immediately 
solicited  to  undertake  the  task  :  always  ready  to  oblige, 
no  matter  at  what  inconvenience  or  trouble  to  himself, 
and  particularly  when  he  knew  that  this  would  be  a 
work  of  pure  charity,  he  consented,  and,  setting  himself 
zealously  to  work,  threw  together  a  few  scenes,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Witches  of  Monzie."     The  piece  pro- 
duced a  bumper  house,  and  the  exhausted  exchequer  of 
the  players   was  abundantly  replenished.     We  never 
saw  a  copy  of  the  drama  ;  but  from  the  statements  of 
parties  belonging  to  Crieff,  who  were  present  at  the  per- 
formance, it  is  certain  that  the  hurried  production  was 
not  without  some  merit ;  at  all  events  it  produced  no 
small  sensation.     One  of  the  principal  characters  in  the 
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play  was  Kate  Niven  or  M'Niven,  a  poor  woman  who 
was  burned  at  Crieflf  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witch- 
craft daring  the  fearfal  mania  that  casts  a  blot  upon 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  burned 
on  the  summit  of  a  romantic  crag  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  called  to  this  day  "  Kate  M'Niven's  Crag."  A 
correspondent  of  a  local  journal  lately  gave  the  follow- 
ing description  of  it  : — 

"  Among  the  numerous  interesting  places  in  the  vicinity, 
of  Crieff,  this  spot  claims  our  notice.  Tradition  records 
that  the  unfortunate  woman,  whose  name  it  bears,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  was  burned 
upon  its  summit  for  supposed  witchcraft,  while  below  stood 
an  uncivilised  throng,  witnessing  the  atrocious  deed  with 
awe  and  superstitious  veneration.  But  since  this  was  done, 
ages  have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  the  progress  of  the 
country  has  been  onward  towards  dignity  and  grandeur  ; 
civilization  has  shed  its  cheering  light  across  her,  and 
actions  of  such  inhumanity  are  long  since  banished  the 
country.     The  craig  is  a  mass  of  rugged  rocks,  of 

*  Craigs  and  knolls  confusedly  hurled, 
Fragments  of  an  earlier  world.' 

It  rises  very  abruptly  and  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  con- 
siderable height;  at  its  base  the  bramble  recoils,  and 
farther  up,  on  its  very  front,  there  are  crevices  where 
vegetation  finds  sustenance,  and  the  thistle — the  flower  of 
the  •  brave  and  the  free'— rears  its  prickly  head.     It  is 
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delightful  at  the  flush  of  dawn  to  asoeod  to  this  lofty 
eminence  when  the  rising  sun  diffuses  his  light  over  the 
wide  extended  panorama  of  Stratheam.  Access  from  Crieff 
to  this  eminence  can  be  obtained  by  a  delightful  walk  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Knock,  overlapped  with  trees,  and  a 
grassy  carpet  upon  which  to  tread,  forming  a  grove  of 
Arcadian  beauty.  When  visitors  arrive  they  will  be  amply 
remunerated  for  their  long  walk,  for  there  they  will  breathe 
the  p\ire  air  of  heaven,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
heather  that  grows  on  the  adjacent  hills;  and  from  it  there 
is  a  prospect  sublime  beyond  description,  in  which  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  are  agreeably  blended  together. 
Beneath,  there  is  a  lovely  verdant  park,  studded  with 
stately  trees,  in  which  the  sportive  lamb  is  playing  its 
innocent  gambols,  and  through  it  runs  a  road,  winding 
like  some  mighty  serpent,  which  leads  to  the  little  hamlet 
of  Monzie,  with  its  houses  of  primitive  architecture,  and  its 
neat  church  of  more  modern  erection.  It  lies  on  the  left, 
in  a  pleasant  little  nook,  sheltered  from  the  biting  storm 
by  the  rising  ground  on  each  side.  On  the  west  of  it  the 
Shaggy  glides  swiftly  along  ;  though  not  visible  from  this 
point,  yet  its  course  is  traceable  by  the  richly  clad  trees 
that  grow  along  the  banks ;  t^d  behind,  a  part  of  the 
Grampian  hills  rear  high  their  rugged  summits,  some  in  ste- 
rile barrenness,  and  others  graced  by  the  blooming  heather. 
The  prospect  towards  the  east  is  aIso  magnificent,  along 
the  range  of  the  OchUl  hills,  with  their  numerous  peaks 
which  seem  as  if  they  formed  the  boundary  of  the  horizon 
and  on  which  the  clouds  appear  to  rest.  Also  across  the 
whole  vale  of  Strathearn,  until  the  eye  loses  itself  in  the 
distance,  the  Ochills,  which  are  in  many  places  cultivated 
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a  considerable  way  up  their  sloping  sides,  form  a  strikiDg 
contrast  to  the  bleak  aspect  presented  by  the  Grampians ; 
while  the  whole  strath  is  waring  in  all  the  luxuriance  and 
verdure  of  summer,  no  barren  or  uncultivated  spot  to  be 
seen,  but  here  and  there  interspersed  with  forests  of  larch 
and  fir,  which  appear  like  large  islands  in  the  midst  of 
this  sea  of  undulating  green." 

A  memorial,  or  relic,  of  the  witch  is,  as  stated 
in  the  new  StatisHcal  Accovmi  of  Scotland  (article 
"  CrieflP"),  still  preserved- 

"  There  is  a  curious  relic  in  the  family  of  Inchbrakie, 
and  the  history  of  it  is  as  curious  as  itself.  It  is  well 
known  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  there  was  a  war  of 
extermination  carried  on  against  all  those  hapless  women 
who  were  suspected  of  being  witches ;  and  the  last  who 
fell  a  victim  in  this  quarter  is  reported  to  have  been  one 
of  the  name  of  Catherine  M'Niven,  who  was  burnt  at  the 
north-east  shoulder  of  the  rock  of  Crieff,  at  a  spot  which 
is  called  <  Kate  M'Niven's  Craig'  to  this  day.  All  accounts 
agree  in  giving  credit  to  the  laird  of  Inchbrakie,  for  having 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  poor  Kate's  life, 
though  his  exertions  proved  in  vain.  When  the  flames 
were  lighted,  and  her  sufferings  commenced,  she  is  said  to 
have  uttered  various  predictions  against  her  enemies,  and, 
turning  round  to  Inchbrakie,  to  have  spit  a  blue  stone  out 
of  her  mouth,  which  she  requested  him  to  take  and  keep, 
declaring  that  so  long  as  it  was  preserved  in  the  family, 
his  race  would  never  cease  to  thrive.  The  stone  resembles, 
and  is  said  to  be,  an  ancient  sapphire.     It  is  now  set  in  a 
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gold  ring,  and  is  most  carefully  preserved.  The  story  of 
Inchbrakie's  Ring  may  not  be  an  unfit  companion  to  the 
celebrated  Lockhart  Lee  Penny  of  the  west."  -  x 

So  much  for  Kate  M'Niven  and  the  "Witches  of 
Monzie." 

The  poet,  however,  was  destined  very  soon  to  become 
a  prominent  actor  in  a  real  serio-comic  drama.  This 
arose  from  his  having  written  a  jocular  song  upon  the 
foibles  of  a  Highland  public-house  keeper.  We  refer 
,to  "  Fouscanhaud,"  in  the  "  Sketches  of  Scottish  Char- 
aoter  "  (page  52.)  As  the  Author  himself  explains,  the 
soubriquet,  signifying  dead-drunk,  was  commonly  ap- 
plied in  that  district  to  all  "  Celtic  keepers  of  low  tip- 
pling houses."  This  song  was  first  sung  at  a  concert  in 
Crieff,  and  originated  from  circumstances  similar  to 
those  which  induced  the  production  of  the  play  already 

mentioned.  "  An  acquaintance  of  mine,"  says  Stewart, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  volume,  "» 

Teacher  of  Music,  who  at  the  close  of  his  aeo^on,  resolved, 

as  is  usual  with  the  '  profession,'  to  have  a  grand  con- 

o«rt^  beseechingly  requested  me  to  write  a  comic  song 

for  him."     The  song  of  "  Fouscanhaud  "  was  composed 

immediately,  and  being  sung  at  the  concert,  was  re- 
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ceived  with  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause.  Next 
morning  it  was  the  whole  talk  of  the  town,  and  an 
innkeeper  there,  conceiving  that  he  was  the  Fousccm,  of 
the  piieoe,  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  the  personal 
chastisement  of  the  daring  satirist.  We  shall  allow  the 
poet  to  tell  his  own  story.  "  Next  day,"  says  he,  "  a 
villanous  trick  was  played  me.  Three  fellows,  who  had 
been  bribed  with  the  promise  of  a  JiU-fou,  if  by  any 
possibility  they  could  entice  me  into  the  house,  came 
to  me,  and  professing  great  friendship,  asked  if  I  would 
take  a  share  of  a  dram  with  them.  This  offer,  of  course, 
in  the  *  half-fou '  state  I  was,  met  with  a  ready  accept- 
ance.    But,  mark ! — ^no  house  with  them  was  more 

preferable  than-  that  of .     T  demurred  to  going 

there.  But  said  they — What  was  I  afraid  of? — -w^ere 
not  they  with  me,  and  would  they  not  prevent  any 
collision  1 — and  would  not  all  of  us  get  &  glorious  laugh 
on  seeing  the  impotent  rage  of  mine  host  and  hostess  1 
It  was  soon  settled.  My  courage^  I  thought,  must  not 
be  doubted  ;  and  so  I  accompanied  them.  I  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  threshold,  however,  when  the 
hostess  knocked  me  down  with  the  poker.  The  three 
scoundrels  bolted  off,  as  if  afraid,  but  took  very  good 
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care  to  lock  the  door  on  the  outside,  the  key  having 
been  left  purposely  for  this  act  of  treachery.  I  was 
struck  down  upon  the  floor,  and  mine  host  threw  him- 
self above  me  witib  an  open  pen-knife  in  his  hand^  with 
which,  I  believe,  he  would  have  out  my  throat,  had  I 
not,  like  Roderick  Dhu,  bit  him  in  the  left  hand  while 
he  was  clearing  the  way  to  get  at  my  jugular.  I  forced 
myself  to  my  feet,  but  in  the  struggle  his  knife  grazed 
one  of  my  eyebrows.  I  bear  the  mark  yet.*  I  soon 
squeezed  the  knife  out  of  his  hand,  but  a  blow  from  the 
wife  on  my  right  shoulder-blade,  with  the  poker,  in- 
stantly made  me  relinquish  the  weapon.  I  had  now 
disarmed  mine  host ;  but  I  had  still  to  disarm  his 
tigress.  In  a  twinkling  I  snatched  the  poker, — and, 
you  may  believe  me  ! — they  both  got  an  abundant 
tasting  of  it,  and  gave  audible  demonstrations  of  the 
hearty  punishment  they  were  receiving.  All  this  took 
place  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  before  any  body  had  notice 
of  the  row,  I  was  out  upon  the  street  victorious,  with 
the  poker  flourishing  in  my  hand, — having  smashed 
the  window  for  an  egress,  after  the  door  had  baffled  aU 
my  attempts  to  open  it."     At  all  events,  the  poet  seems 

•  This  waa  wriUen  in  August  1842.  'f<^^ 
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to  hare  goi  a  good  fright.  The  incident,  of  course,  was 
speedily  known  throughout  the  town,  and  all  parties 
concerned  havingbeen  exposed  to  great  ridicule,  Stewart 
found  it  necessary  for  his  own  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind,  to  quit  the  place.  He  quickly  shook  the  dust 
of  Crieff  from  his  feet,  and  turned  his  face  towards 
Dunkeld. 

At  this  time  his  worldly  circrimstances  were  not  one 
whit  improved.  If  anything,  his  fortunes  were  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  ever.  He  was  still  "a  poor  o'er- 
laboured  wight,"  ill-fed  and  ill-clad.  He  had  earned 
for  himself,  by  his  poetical  abilities,  a  somewhat  wide 
reputation  j  but  probably  this  very  reputation,  as  it 
caused  him  to  be  much  sought  after  by  quasi  admirers, 
was  of  no  small  disadvantage  to  him.  He  lost  nothing 
by  leaving  Crieff.  He  had  made  no  real  friends  there, 
but  on  the  contrary  several  enemies.  He  could  gain 
nothing  from  Jriende  such  as  those  who  enticed  him 
into  the  clutches  of  the  enraged  publican,  or  those  who 
frequented  WiUie  Wi^^ie's  shaving  shop.  The  change 
was  for  the  better. 

He  found  plenty  of  work  in  Dunkeld.  According 
to  his  own  testimony,  "  shoon"   was  then  the  "  staple 
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wark"  of  the  place  :  probably  they  are  so  still.  A 
few  years  passed  over  without  any  remarkable  inci- 
dent in  his  career.  All  on  a  sudden,  however,  he  ren- 
dered himself  famous  in  the  district.  A  somewhat 
interesting  ecclesiastical  case  having  occurred  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  which  caused  great  stir  and 
speculation,  Stewart  conceived  the  idea  of  satirizing 
the  whole  reverend  court.  A  poetical  satire  was  imme- 
diately written  and  committed  to  the  press.  It  was 
published  in  Perth,  in  September,  1833,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Defence  ;  A  Presbytery  Speech,"  and  bore  the 
appropriate  motto  from  Shakspeare,  "111  speak  dag^rs." 
The  author's  name  and  residence  appeared  at  the  end — 
"J.Stewart,  Dunkeld,  14th  September,  1833."  The 
poem  formed  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages.  Its 
popularity  was  unbounded.  The  first  impression  dis- 
appeared in  a  very  brief  space,  and  a  second  was  de- 
manded. The  second  edition,  likewise,  found  a  ready 
sale  ;  and  we  believe  a  third  was  in  contemplation  when 
the  author  was  induced  to  suppress  his  work.  The 
Defence  is  not  inserted  in  the  present  volume,  as  we 
have  no  desire  to  "  rake  up  the  ashes"  of  a  forgotten 
controversy,  and  besides,  the  freedom  with  which  the 
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author  treated  a  number  of  highly  respectable  names 
forbids  a  reprint.  The  satire  was  keen  and  pungent, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  in  every  instance  it  was  just ; 
frequently  it  degenerated  into  the  scurrilous,  and  sub- 
stituted scandal  for  wit.  "We  may,  however,  quote  the 
dedication  and  several  of  the  more  innocuous  stanzas, 
to  show  the  style  of  the  production.  First,  then,  for 
the  dedication. 

DEDICATION 

TO 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  D . 


To  you,  ye  Northern  gospel  lichts, 
Ye  beacons  on  our  mountain  hichts 
That  warn  the  ainfu'  erring  wichts 

A-wandering  gane, 
I  dedicate  thir  hxmible  flichts 

My  Muse  has  ta'en. 

In  doin'  aae  I  winna  lout 
Submissively  in  trumlin'  doubt, 
Ettlin'  to  speak,  syne  pause  to  clout 

f     What  I've  to  say  ; 
Na,  na — straight  forrit,  rattlin'  out, 
I  preach  or  pray. 

Blush  for  yoursels  frae  morn  till  even, 
Ye  finger-posts  that  point  to  heaven, 
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In  that  sae  mony  hearts  ye've  rieen 
About  this  quarter, 

By  your  abuse  to  Charlie  N , 

Poor  humbled  martyr. 

Ye  listen  to  his  defamation, 

Syne  drawl  a  sleepy  declamation  ; 

Ye  brand  his  name  throughout  the  nation 

As  a  defaulter. 
An'  fain  ye'd  kick  him  frae  his  station 

Beside  the  altar. 

Whare  is  the  mercy  that  ye  preach  ? 
Is't  placed  far,  far  beyond  his  reach  ? 
Is  there  nae  ruth  to  him  for  breach 

O'  moral  law  ? 
Say,  does  the  blessed  gospel  teach 

Sic  lessons  ? — ^na. 

Watchmen  on  Zion,  pause,  before 
Ye  fling  a  brither  to  the  door  ; 
Probe  his  accusers  to  the  core, 

Search  thro'  its  bunkers  ; 
What's  found  there  wisely  look  it  o'er, 

See  then  wha  conquers. 

Ye  great  expounders  o'  the  faith, 
To  meddle  wi'  ye,  troth,  I'm  laith. 
But  when  I  see  your  mildew  breath 

On  Charlie  blaw, 
My  Highland  dirk  I  maun  unsheath 

Against  ye  a'. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  very  few  verses  in 
which  names  do  not  occur;  but,  of  course,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  that  they  afford  but  a  faint  specimen  of 
the  spirit  of  the  satire.  We  may  premise  that  the 
"  defence"  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  accused  party 
at  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery ;  and  its  point  consisted 
in  what  was  meant  to  be  an  exposure  of  the  accusers 
or  libellers.  The  readei*  may  readily  conjecture  that 
private  character  was  little  respected  by  the  fearless 
and  determined  satirist — hence  the  impossibility  of  re- 
printing the  piece  in  extenso. 

Here  a  wild  murmur  in  the  Court  arose, 
Of  motley  whisperings  among  acquaintance, 

Which  gave  the  speaker  time  to  blow  his  nose, 
And  cough  obstructions  from  next  coming  sentence. 

The  Moderator  lower'd  his  reverend  brows^i. 
Anon  the  audience  blush'd  in  red  repentance, 

The  silence  of  deep  solitude  succeeded, 

And  then  the  reverend  gentleman  proceeded. 


Well  may  the  Bard  of  Coila'a  tender  page 
Blush,  weep,  and  mourn  for  man — inhuman  man- 

(Well  might  the  tears  flow  from  the  hoary  sage, 
And  seek  a  channel  o'er  his  visage  wan.*) 

*  The  reference  is  to  "H|tn  wm  made  (o  monm." 
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Savage  or  civilized,  in  every  age, 

He  comes  within  the  pale  of  Reason's  ban  : 
And  oh !  shall  brethren  of  the  sacred  function 
Blast,  wound,  and  kill  without  the  least  compunction  ? 

I  deem'd  I  had  friends  here — ^but  Heaven's  will 
Be  done — Heaven  only  for  the  wretched  feels  : 

Within  your  pious  hearts  there  blows  a  chill 
North  blast,  which  all  your  Christian  love  congeals. 

If  I'm  a  stag  descried  upon  a  hill, 

And  you  the  pack  unkennell'd  at  my  heels, 

You'll  find  me  desp'rate  when  I  stand  at  bay  ; 

Come  on,  I  care  not — howl  and  bark  away. 


Hath  age  overcome  thee — is  thy  tough  old  frame 
Weary  with  wand'ring  thro'  this  "  vale  of  tears  ?" 

Thou  in  thy  day  wast  neither  "lag  nor  lame. 
Nor  blate,  nor  scaur,"  among  thy  own  compeers.^ 

What  art  thou  now — ^a  weak  expiring  flame 

In  an  old  watch-tower  crumbling  down  with  years. 

And  hath  Old  Age  o'ermaster'd  thee  at  length  ? 

Would  thou  wert  here  in  all  thy  mental  strength  ! 


Perhaps  (the  speaker  said)  I  tire  your  patience, 
Bear  with  me,  gentlemen,  a  further  space, 

I  yet  have  here  a  few  kind  dear  relations 
Whom  I  would  fain  confront  with  face  to  face. 

I  own  I  feel  just  now  some  queer  sensations 
In  meeting  them  before  you  in  this  place — 
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I  need  not  be  asham'd,  for  they  are  ten 
Honourable,  yea,  very  "honourable  men" — ■ 

"All  honourable  men"  of  good  condition,  , 

Men  of  much  wealth  and  more  respectability  ; 

For  the  best  reference  see  their  neat  petition, 
Penn'd  and  presented  with  so  much  civility  ; 

Wherein  they  tell  you  of  the  strange  position 
They  stand  in — so  on — and  with  great  humility 

Beg  that  your  reverences  would  form  a  junto,    : 

The  conduct  of  some  person  to  look  into.     ^ 


Now,  this  is  laudable — ^I  do  commend  it ; 

This,  this  is  piety  in  real  reality  ; 
Here  is  a  breach,  and  they  will  have  ye  mend  it. 

Because  ye're  tinkers  of  some  note  and  quality  ; 
And  knowing,  too,  that  ye  will  likely  fend  it 

With  some  grand  patch- work  of  your  best  morality  ; 
They  now  await  the  job  done  by  your  fellows  ; 
'Tis  pity  that  ye  do  not  mend  old  bellows. 

In  ancient  days  had  ten  such  men  been  got, 
Pious  as  they,  in  Sodom  and  Gommorrah, 

The  cities  of  the  plain,  along  with  Lot, 
Had  all  been  saved  on  that  tremendous  morrow 

When  heaven  rain'd  fire  : — yea,  still  'twould  be  a  spot 
Of  lovely  earth,  "made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow," 

Where  now  the  Dead  Sea's  sluggish  waters  wave 

O'er  the  annihilated  cities'  grave.        -. 

D 
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Away  with  foolery,  and  Jet  the  mask 
Be  torn  from  their  brows — let  Truth  appear 

Bob'd  in  her  own  bright  mantle — let  me  ask 
Boldly — Why  are  those  ravens  croaking  here  ? 

Do  they  smell  carrion  ? — yea,  let  me  task 
Their  memories  slumbering,  unscar'd  by  fear, 

To  number  o'er  the  brightest  of  their  deeds  : 

Awake  ! — see  who  in  wickedness  exceeds. 


Shall  I  be  "  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse  ?", 
Shall  my  best  feelings  to  the  stake  be  bound  ? 

Shall  I  not  retributively  emburse 

The  assassin,  who  has  dealt  the  festering  wound  ? 

Prepare  for  payment,  open  each  your  purse, 
You  shall  get  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound, 

And  double  interest  where  'tis  longest  due — 

Like  Banquo's  o£[spring,  pass  now  in  review. 


What  shall  be  thought  of  you  in  future  days, 
K  you  shall  throw  me  in  the  lumber  closet  ? 

Think  you  that  future  bards  wiU  hymn  your  praise 
For  such  a  deed,  tho'  you  with  Scripture  gloze  it  ? 

Dost  think  a  halo  wUl  around  you  blaze, 
Like  their's  whom  Fame  keeps  as  the  world's  deposit  ? 

Go  to — the  world  shall  execrate  your  name. 

And  fix  it  on  the  pillory  of  shame  ! 

The  popularity  of  the  satire  spread  the  reputation  of 
the  poet  far  and  wide.     His  success  seems  to  have 
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prompted  hira  to  attempt  a  higher  flight ;  for  about 
this  time  we  find  that  he  contemplated  a  poem,  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  descriptive  of  Dunkeld  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  He  began  by  composing  the  piece 
which,  as  subsequently  amplified  and  improved,  appears 
in  this  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Bimam,"  (page  153.) 
This  was  obviously  intended  to  form  the  opening  of  the 
poem.  In  order  to  show  the  ability  and  taste  with 
which  Stewart  improved  and  amplified  this  fragment, 
we  now  give  the  original  from  the  rough  draught 
found  among  his  manuscripts. 

BIRNAM. 

Fortune,  do  with  me  what  may  please  thee  best, 
Bat  tear  me  not  from  Caledonia's  shore  ; 
To  all  ills  else  I  bow  to  thy  behest, 
And  many  ills  have  wounded  my  heart's  core. 
O  let  my  native  mountains,  and  the  roar 
Of  their  wild  cataracts,  and  the  loud  wind 
Which  makes  the  tempest,  when  it  rushes  o'er 
The  peaceful  vales, — be  near  me  aye  ;  they  bind 
My  soul  with  ties  which  ne'er  can  be  untwined. 

What  reck,  tho'  Poverty  hath  ever  stood 
In  all  my  paths,  proclaiming  me  his  heir  l 
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Bom  in  the  "  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood," 
The  glory  of  that  land  shall  be  my  care. 
I  have  a  patriot's  birthright — ^the  free  air 
Of  heayen  to  breathe,  and  liberty  to  roam  ; 
Lordlings  of  earth,  haste — to  my  board  repair — 
The  palace  of  great  nature  is  my  home, 
Whose  walls  are  mountains,  and  the  starry  sky  its  dome. 

Among  the  mountains  are  my  wanderings. 
Visiting  the  clime  of  clouds  and  snow, 
Carousing  deeply  of  the  desert  springs, 
Communing  with  the  hart,  the  deer,  and  roe. 
Here  let  me  pause  on  classic  Biruam's  brow, 
To  look  around — land  of  the  freeborn  Giael ! 
ShichalUan,  Ben-e-vrackie,  Ben-e-gloe  ! 
Mountain  o'er  mountain  rising  from  the  vale — 
Altars  of  Nature's  worshippers,  all  hail,  all  hail ! 

The  earth  is  at  my  feet,  heaven  o'er  my  head  ; 
Nature  and  I  are  here  alone,  and  proud — 
Slowly  the  blue  mist's  flowing  draperies  spread 
Around  this  footstool  of  the  thunder  cloud. 
Oft  from  this  spot  the  thunder  speaks  aloud  ; 
AmoDg  these  mossy  crags  the  lightning  plays, 
Rending  the  gloom,  when  levin  tempests  shroud 
The  earth  in  night,  whilst  at  each  flashing  blaze 
And  bursting  roar,  men  quake,  and  meekly  trembling  gaze. 

"  My  heart  is  in  the  Highlands,"  and  my  eye 
Glances  with  rapture  o'er  my  fathers'  land  : 
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All  that  is  beautifal  on  earth  and  sky — 
The  vast,  the  wild,  the  terrible,  the  grand, 
Above,  below,  around  me,  here  expand. 
Drink,  feast,  my  soul,  on  Nature,  and  revere 
Jehovah  in  the  wondrous  works  He  plann'd. 
Canst  thou  behold  this  scene,  and  yet  forbear 
To  raise  this  hallelujah — Gkxi  is  present  here  ! 

These  hills  attest  the  majesty  of  Grod  ; 
They  stand  mementos  of  His  power  and  might — 
Creation's  beauties,  on  your  peaks  first  trod 
The  young  Aurora,  with  her  steps  of  light, 
All  love,  all  beautiful,  in  her  first  flight 
O'er  her  blue  pathway  in  the  star-set  sky 
Flush'd  with  her  presence,  ere  the  dusky  blight 
Of  stormy  olouds  o'ersbaded  her  grey  eye. 
Or  earth  was  ours'd,  or  fallen  man  was  doomed  to  die. 

Yet,  tho'  accurs'd,  how  lovely  is  the  earth  1 
A  never-dying  glory  gilds  its  face  ; 
And  loveliest  is  the  land  which  gave  us  birth — 
There  our  affections  have  their  dwelling  place. 
Even  I,  a  scion  of  the  plaided  race 
Of  Scotland's  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers, 
''Clasp  all  her  mountains. in  my  mind's  embrace," 
With  fervid  love — the  view  of  these  endears 
The  past,  and  ever  lost,  my  boyhood's  gleesome  years. 

Strath- Tay,  Strath-Tay,  the  mountains  intervene 
Their  craggy  ramparts  'twixt  me  and  thy  braea  ; 
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Yet  I  behold  thee  beautiful  and  green 
In  memory — as  seen  in  my  young  days. 
I  see  thy  summer  gloaming's  purple  haze, 
The  pine  trees  circling  round  my  cottage  home, 
The  blue  smoke  rising  from  the  moss-fed  blaze, 
The  torrent  rushing  proud,  in  wrath  and  foam. 
The  braes  whereon  I  ran,  nor  thought  of  woes  to  come. 

Thy  noontide  sky  serene — there's  not  a  breath 
Of  air  skims  o'er  the  herbage-cover'd  ground  ; 
The  bagpipe  sweetly  from  the  upland  heath 
Pours  down  the  Strath  its  distance-mellow'd  sound — 
Thy  winter  hearth — there  spinster  girls  around 
In  one  united  voice  the  orran  sings  ; 
Their  cheeks  all  health,  their  tresses  fillet  bound, 
Their  smiles  like  sunlight  on  their  native  springs, 
Their  eyes  so  eloquently  full  of  love's  imaginings. 

Many  a  plaided  rustic  list'ning  there, 
Melts  with  the  song,  or  rouses  with  the  tale  ; 
There,  too,  an  aged  grandam's  holy  care 
Tends  a  lov'd  grandchild  from  the  Lowland  vale  j 
Her  once  tall  form,  tho'  stooping  now,  and  jfrail, 
Rises  with  pride,  as  he  essays  to  speak, 
In  broken  sounds,  the  language  of  the  Gael  ; 
And  when  he  strays,  her  eye's  dim  glances  seek 
Her  geolan  gaolt — ^he  stands  on  Bimam's  highest  peak  ! 

And  she  is  "  gather'd  to  her  fathers"  now  j 
She  rests  in  Moulin's  "place  of  skulls,"  beside 
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The  foregone  kindred — Death  has  laid  her  low — 
Death,  the  stem  conqueror  of  human  pride  ! 
Well  I  remember  how  I  wept  and  cried, 
To  see  her  wrapp'd,  and  laid  upon  her  bier ; 
And  yet  I  could  not  think  that  she  had  died — 
I  thought  she  slept — I  spoke — she  would  not  hear  — 
I  touch'd  her  brow — 'twas  cold  ! — I  started  back  with  fear. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  enlarged  version ;  but,  in  truth,  many  of  the 
author's  pieces  were  struck  off  at  a  heat,  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  some 
acquaintance,  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  press, 
without  any  revisaL  The  projected  poem  was  never 
carried  further,  in  this  difficult  measure,  although  the 
subject  continued  to  occupy  his  mind  for  years  after- 
wards. When  he  resumed  the  subject  he  adopted  a 
different  measura  .<n 

A  lew  years  after  the  publication  of  The  Defence  the 
poet  removed  from  Dunkeld,  and  made  a  brief  stay  in 
his  native  city.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written 
much  in  this  interval,  excepting  a  few  "occasional 
pieces,"  which,  although  eliciting  the  applause  of 
his  acquaintances,  he  took  no  pains  to  preserve. 
Several  individuals  with  whom  he  was  familiar  recollect 
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sufttches  only  of  such  efivudons.  For  instance,  he 
composed,  at  the  request  of  some  friends,  a  song  on  tiie 
accession  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  throne  in  1837,  which 
■was  sung  at  a  festive  party  in  Perth,  assembled  in 
honour  of  the  auspicious  occasion,  but  of  which  the 
following  is  aU  that  can  be  recoTered  : — 

Her  maiden  bluid,  through  ilka  vein, 

Will  thrill  wi'  proud  emotion, 
To  ken  our  hearts  are  a'  her  ain 

In  attachment  and  devotion. 
The  sun  may  weel  look  blythe  and  say, 

"  Ower  mony  lands  I  wander, 
But  sic  a  sicht's  I've  seen  this  day — 

I  never  saw  a  grander  !" 

Ere  he  left  Dunkeld  he  seems  to  have  joined  the 
Temperance  movement,  as  we  find  reference  to  the  cb> 
cumstance  in  one  of  his  pieces,  (p.  192) ;  but,  unhappily, 
his  resolution  subsequently  suffered  a  relapse.  He'did 
not  make  a  very  long  stay  in  his  native  city.  ,  We  find 
him  back  in  Dunkeld  in  little  more  than  twelve  months 
after  he  left  it.  Until  1841  he  published  little — only 
a  poem  or  two  in  one  of  the  Perth  newspapers.  During 
this  interval  his  life  was  much  the  same  as  usual — 
quiet,  obscure,  and  undiv^^s^ed.     A^j^iough  he  puhr. 
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|,  liflhed  little,  his  Muse  was  never  idle  for  any  long 
period.  We  can  well  fancy  that  it  was  his  only  solace 
amidst  the  distractions  of  disappointment,  care,  and 
hard  privation.  With  Goldsmith,  he  could  have  said — 

"  Dear  clianuing  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride  ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
Thou  found' st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so. 


He  does  not  seem,  up  to  this  time,  to  have  made 
many  friends  beyond  his  mere  acquaintances  of  the 
back-shop  and  the  ganret.  Through  all  his  life  he  was 
retired  and  reserved — living  as  much  a  hermit,  amidst 
the  bustle  and  stir  of  the  world,  as  though  he  had  been 
in  the  midst  of  some  savage  Higliland  desert,  where  he 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  wind  singing  "its  wild, 
bravura  strain,"  or  the  eagles  calling  to  the  eaglets.   %i 

New  facilities,  however,  were  about  to  be  afford^ 
him  for  making  known  his  genius  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  public  in  his  native  shire.  On  the  last 
Saturday  of  August,  1841,  the  first  number  of  a  small 
penny  weekly  periodical,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Perth 
Saturday  Journal,  was  issued  in  Perth,  being  an 
attempt,  upon  a  humble  scale,  to  establish  a  cheap 
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literary  journal  in  that  city — nothing  of  the  kind 
having  existed  there  for  many  years  previous.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  various  attempts  had 
been  made  to  establish  some  such  publication,  but 
they  each  and  all  resulted  in  failure.  The  Amateur, 
the  Perth  and  Perthshire  Magazine,  the  Luminary, 
and  various  other  "  luminaries"  of  local  literature,  were 
started,  at  intervals,  but  found  speedy  extinction. 
The  Perth  Saturday  JowmaL  had  better  fortune  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  It  received  a  large  share  of 
support — ^the  novelty  of  the  thing  awakening  a  strong 
interest  in  the  town  and  surrounding  districts.  After 
eleven  numbers  had  appeared,  it  developed  itself  into 
a  much  larger  sheet,  under  the  title  of  The  Perth  a/ad 
Dundee  Sabwrday  Journal,  which  continued  to  be 
issued  weekly  for  about  two  years  and  a  half,  enjoying 
a  respectable  circulation.  Of  this  periodical  one  of 
the  present  Editors  was  conductor  for  twelve  months, 
and  the  other  was  a  regular  contributor  from  first  to 
last.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  enlarged  series, 
Stewart  became  a  contributor — ^his  first  communica- 
tion being  "The  Moon,"  and  his  next,  the  address 
"To  a  Fly  surviving  Winter."     By  this  time  he  had 
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totally  abandoned  the  idea  of  writing  his  long-projected 
poem  on  Dunkeld,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza ;  but  he 
revised  and  amj>lified  the  preceding  fragment  on  Bir- 
nam,  which  he  sent  to  the  Jov/rnal,  and  it  was  inserted. 
In  place  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  he  selected,  for  his 
descriptive  poem,  the  good  old  Scottish  measure  which 
Bums  uses  with  such  effect  in  "  Death  and  Dr  Horn- 
book;" and,  as  a  banning,  to  test  his  capabilities, 
he  composed  a  description  of  a  "Thunderstorm  and 
Rainbow  among  the  Grampians,"  which  also  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Journal,  and  which  he  subsequently 
incorporated  with  his  descriptive  poem — the  "  Eden  of 
the  North" — in  its  new  form.  These  communications 
appeared  in  the  Journal,  with  the  signature  of  "  Vich 
Orran"  (Son  of  Song) — "Braes  of  Birnam."  They 
were  much  admired.  Besides  sending  these  communi- 
cations, he  had  commenced  his  series  of  "  Sketches  of 
Scottish  Character."  In  the  end  of  April,  1842,  he 
sent  the  first  sketch — "  Our  Little  Jock."  The  series 
was  continued,  at  short  intervals,  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  In  this  volume  we  have  arranged 
the  pieces  differently  from  the  order  in  which  they 
originally  appeared ;  but  of  course  this  is  a  matter  of 
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no  moment.  After  the  series  had  run  on  for  some 
time,  the  poems  began  to  cause  great  speculation 
among  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  They  were  in- 
serted without  any  signature,  nom  de  plume,  or  initial, 
the  author  being  desirous  to  maintain  a  strict  incognito. 
Thdr  pleasing  variety,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  appeared,  led  many,  as  ia  the  case  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  to  conjecttare  that  they  were  the  composition 
of  various  hands.  What  added  to  the  piquant  char- 
acter of  the  "  Scetches"  was  the  fact  that  tiie  most  of 
them  were  really  and  truly  taken  from  actual  life. 
Known  characters  were  faithfully  drawn,  with  all  their 
virtues,  foibles,  or  imperfections.  The  poet's  design 
was  to  paint  life-like  portraits.  He  states  this  re-' 
peatedly  in  his  letters.  "  I  was  the  more  able  to 
paint  the  'Weirdless  Wife'  to  life,  having  the  identical 
figure  I  have  tried  to  depict  directly  in  my  eye."  And 
again — "  Mary  Rose,  or  rather  Ross,  used  to  visit  my 
Other's  fireside  when  I  was  a  '  wee  raggit  laddie,'  She 
was  of  the  old  school,  and  a  very  kind-hearted  crea- 
ture to  boot.  Well  do  I  remember  her  barm-ban- 
nodm.  She  was  an  adept  at  baking,  and  many  a 
piece  I  had  of  th^n,  spread  o'er  with  butter  till  not  a 
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Mister  raised  by  the  girdle  could  be  seen.  Her  death 
was  a  melancholy  one.  Poor  body  !  when  age  crept 
on  her,  and  she  could  not  win  her  bread,  her  Scottish 
pride  would  not  accept  a  morsel  if  she  was  given  to 
understand  it  in  the  light  of  charity.  The  consequence 
was,  that  poor  Mary,  unattended  by  a  friend,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  one  day  !  Alas  !  poor  Mary  !" 
We  need  scarcely  say,  however,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  "  Characters"  sketched  thought  themselves  by  no 
means  honoured  by  the  comjdiment,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  write  threatening  epistles  to  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  on  the  subject.  One  of  these  was  a 
poetical  "  Answer"  to  "  Barber  WilUe,"  which,  on 
being  shewn  to  Stewart,  determined  him  upon  writing 
an  answer  himself,  and  accordingly  he  did  sa  But 
the  "Answer"  from  Crieff  was  really  not  devoid  of 
ability.  Looking  at  the  "  Sketches  "  generally,  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  malignity  in  them.  Perhaps  one,  or  at 
the  most  two,  of  those  which  relate  to  Crieff,  may  be 
thought  to  contain  a  minute  infusion  of  gall ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  fresh,  genial,  pawky  humour. 
If  the  humour  of  any  of  these  pieces  contain  such  an 
admixture,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Crieff 
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reminiscences  of  the  poet  were  anything  but  agreeable. 
Tricks  had  been  played  upon  him  there,  the  recollection 
of  which  stuck  to  him  like  thistle-burrs.     But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  single  taint 
of  ill-feeUng  in  "  Fouscanhaud." '   Some  of  his  "  Char- 
acters "  are  still  alive  about  Dunkeld,  and  are  proud 
of  the  distinction  which  his  Muse  conferred  upon  them. 
We  may  mention  that  one  of  the  Sketches  was  sung  by 
a  Peer  of  the  realm,  at  a  festive  party  at  Dunkeld,  in 
presence  of  the  very  individual — no  mean  man  in  the 
district,   be  it  remembered — whom  it  so  graphically 
pourtrayed.     The  song  called  forth  great  applause. 
On  another  occasion,  a  gentleman  from  Perth  happening 
to  be  in  Dunkeld  for  a  few  hours,  met  with  the  same 
individual,  whose  appearance  tallied  so  exactly  with  the 
description  in  the  ''  Sketch,"  that  he  was  led  to  inquire 
whether  his   conjecture  was  correct.     His  conjecture 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  the  original 
expressed  himself  as  highly  gratified  with  the  produc- 
tion, except  in  one  respect,  namely,   that  it  did  not 
praise  him  sufficiently.     This  is  a  slight  proof  of  the 
extreme  truthfulness  that  characterised  the  "  Sketches  " 
taken  from  actual  life.     The  Old  Schoolmistress,  Eppie 
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Brown — a  worthy  sister  to  Shenstone's  famous  dame 
— still  resides  in  Dunkeld,  a  "  douse,  decent,"  highly- 
respected  "maiden  lady";  but  the  days  when  she 
schooled  "the  bairns  o' hard-working  fock"  are  long 
since  past.  The  series  of  "Sketches"  was  far  from 
being  near  a  conclusion  when  Stewart  died.  We 
believe  he  had  abundant  materials,  the  fruits  of  his 
oMm  observation  and  acute  perception  of  the  varied 
lights  and  shades  of  character,  to  have  extended  the 
series  to  at  least  such  a  bulk  as  would  have  filled  a 
moderately-sized  volume.  In  fact,  he  had  struck  upon 
an  almost  exhaustless  mine,  and  he  was  well  qualified 
to  work  out  the  ore. 

When  Stewart  began  the  "  Eden  of  the  North"  he 
applied  himself  laboriously  to  the  task ;  but,  of  course, 
he  had  very  little  time  to  call  his  own,  and  part  of  it 
was  regularly  taken  up  with  his  "  Sketches,"  one  of 
which  he  sent  down  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  Want 
of  time  and  interruption,  hard  work  and  discomfort, 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  poem.  We  would 
guess,  from  the  quantity  of  space  left  blank  in  the  ma- 
nuscript, that  only  about  a  third  of  the  "  Eden"  was 
finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.     As  we  have  referred 
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to  his  discomfort,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  lu- 
dicrous picture  which  he  draws  of  his  domestic  priva- 
tions in  the  month  of  December,  1841.  "I  have  been 
striking  my  harp,"  he  says,  "  these  two  days  past,  and 
I  wish  to  goodness  the  wires  would  get  red-hot  with 
'  extatic^e'  to  warm  my  fingers.  The  weather  is  ex- 
cessively cold  here.  I  am  almost  driven  from  my  work 
by  it.  And,  to  add  to  my  discomfort,  I  cannot  find  in 
all  Dunkeld  one  fire  (except  I  were  to  go  into  an  oven) 
that  wiU  thaw  my  frozen  limbs.  The  people  here  are 
80  poor,  or  so  niggardly-economical  in  that  indispen- 
sable article— fuel — that  I  verily  believe  were  all  their 
fires  collected  in  one  mass,  they  would  not  fill  one  of 
your  gas-retorts.  This  day  I  was  suggesting  to  my 
landlady  that  she  should  procure  some  fish-heads  to  put 
into  her  grate,  as  probably  their  phosphorescent  illumi- 
nation would  be  quite  as  gratefvl  to  the  sense  as  three 
spvmks  of  Btioks  (coals  are  as  scarce  as  diamonds  here) 
laid  in  the  fire-place,  resembling,  by  all  the  world,  the 
cross-bones  painted  on  a  hearse.  If  you  know  of  any 
one  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  second-hand  Amott- 
stove,  refer  him  to  me.  I  am  told  they  can  consvmie 
stones — of  coals,  I  suppose :  if  granite  stones  are  meant, 
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there  are  plenty  here  at  my  service, — ^the  Rocking 
Stone,  for  instance."  His  Muse  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  lively  or  fruitful  under  such  circum- 
stances. He  then  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  same  letter, — 
"  At  present  I  am  abstemious" — he  had  taken  the 
Total  Abstinence  pledge  some  time  before  this — *'  and 
would  to  God  that  I  continue  so  !  I  am  deeply  en- 
gaged in  reading  Temperance  tracts  and  magazines, 
preparing  my  mind  towards  the  writing  of  a  lecture 
on  the  sinfulness  of  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  I 
have  my  plan  sketched,  but  have  not  embodied  any  of 
my  ideas  as  yet.  There  shall  be  no  lack  of  apostro- 
phies,  comicalities,  humorosities,  pnnicals,  and  pathe- 
ticals.  Who  knows  what  good  I  may  yet  do  in  the 
world,  for  *a'  my  rhymes  an'  drunken  rants  ?'  I  look 
forward  in  anticipation  (don't  laugh)  to  the  time  when 
my  countrymen  shall  hail  me  as  the  Father  Mathew  of 
Scotland  ! — when  the  drink  of  the  stiU  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  the  drink  of  the  rill.  '  As  on  my  couch 
reclining'  this  morning,  I  composed  the  following 
namby-pamby  verses  : — 
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WILLIE  AND  JEANISTIE  ; 

A  MATBIMOSriAL  ECIX>OTTB. 

AiK — "  This  is  no  my  aim  lassie." 

Jeannie — Gin  you  gang  to  drink,  Willie, 
I  sail  tell  the  Minister. 
(Willie  winks  and  whispers — "  Weesht !") 
Weesht  na  me,  nor  wink,  Willie, — 

I  sal]  tell  the  Minister. 
Wi'  a'  your  faults,  gudeman,  I'm  laith, 
*  Tho'  dool  be  mine,  to  bring  you  scaith — 

But  drink  the  nicht,  an' — sure  as  death  ! 
I'll  tell  o'  't  to  the  Minister. 

Wiilie — Hoots,  you're  jokin'  noo,  Jeannie — 

Dinna  tell  the  Minister  ; 
Seldom  I  get  fou,  Jeannie — 

Wad  you  tell  the  Minister  ? 
Yet,  troth,  gud«  wife,  'tween  you  and  me. 
He  likes  a  drappy  in  his  tea — 
At  our  bridals  wha  wad  prie 

Until  they  sair  the  Minister  ? 

Jeanme — There's  a  licht  o'  mind,  Willie, 
Breakiu'  thro'  the  Minister, 

Newly  o'  its  kind,  WUlie, 
Shinin*  frae  the  Minister. 

This  day  I  heard  him,  in  bis  spence, 

Discoursing  grand  on  Abstinence  ; 

O  Willie,  man,  he  spak'  sic  sense  ! 
I  wish  you'd  heard  the  Minister  ! 
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I  am  to  add  two  verses,  and  make  Willie  a  teetotaller 
at  last."  From  another  of  his  letters  to  a  frigid  in 
Perth,  written  in  March  1842,  it  appears  that  he  con- 
templated a  somewhat  lengthy  narratiye  poem,  and 
even  wrote  part  of  the  introduction,  being  the  fragment 
entitled  "Morning,"  inserted  in  this  volume,  at  page 
163.  He  says  : — "I  remember  having  read  in  a  news- 
paper, many  years  ago,  a  most  affecting  display  of  Love 
in  Death,  on  which  a  very  interesting  tale  might  be 
founded.  It  was  to  this  efSact.  A  young  woman  was 
to  be  married  to  the  youth  of  her  choice,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  their  wedding.  According  to  custom  on 
such  occasions,  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  both 
parties  were  liberally  invited,  llie  bridal  day  arrived, 
and  many  a  '  braw  lad'  and  '  bonnie  lass,'  attired  in 
their  best,  were  seen  hastening  to  the  cottage  of  the 
bride  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Guns  and  pistols  were 
in  much  request — noise  and  bustle  being  an  established 
law  at  country  weddings.  All  was  joy  and  shaking  of 
hands — the  bride  moving  in  the  sunshine  of  smiles, 
surrounded  by  her  galaxy  of  attendant  maidens.  It 
so  happened  that  about  the  time  of  the  bridegroom's 
aruval  with  his  party,  the  fair  bride  became  suddenly 
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and  dangeroitsly  ill,  probably  from  the  over-excitement 
of  joy  ;  and  thus,  in  an  instant,  the  house  of  gladness 
became  the  house  of  mourning.  Medical  aid  ayaUed 
not.  The  minister  at  length  came ;  but  how  different 
was  the  scene  from  what  he  had  anticipated  !  How 
lamentable  the  contrast  between  the  tears  and  sobs  of 
all  around  and  their  gay  attire  !  It  was  Grief  arrayed 
in  the  robes  of  Joy.  The  minister  came  to  unite  and 
bless,  but  now  he  cannot  depart  until  he  has  spoken 
the  words  of  peace  to  the  dying,  and  impai'ted  consola- 
tion to  the  now  mournful  assemblage.  The  bridegroom, 
at  this  juncture,  intimated  his  desire,  even  at  this  ex- 
tremity, to  be  xinited  to  the  'joy  of  his  secret  souL' 
At  the  enquiry  of  the  minister,  if  she  would,  thus 
lying  on  her  death-bed,  consent  to  be  married,  the 
dying  bride,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  sat  up,  and, 
with  a  burst  of  joy,  consented  ;  and  added,  in  a  feeble 
tone,  that  she  could  now  die  in  peace.  The  ceremony 
was  performed,  and  at  its  conclusion  she  sank  back  on 
the  pillow,  with  her  husband's  hands  enclasped  in  her 
own,  and  expired  with  a  smile  !  I  once  intended  to 
have  written  a  poetical  tale  on  this  story,  but  never 
got  further  than  the  few  lines  which  I  annex,  and 
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■wfetcii  yott  are  to  suppose  is  a  description  of  the  bridal 
morning."  He  then  gives  the  lines  which  we  have 
headed  "  Morning."  We  regret  that  he  did  not  find 
"  ways  and  means"  to  reaUze  his  plan,  as  well  as  to 
complete  the  "  Eden  of  the  North."  But  such  things 
were  not  to  be,  and  his  principal  productions  were  to 
remain  as  fragments — giving  only  an  earnest  of  what, 
under  more  fortunate  auspices,  he  was  unquestionably 
capable  of.  His  connection  with  the  Saturday  JorimcU, 
however,  seemed  to  act  as  a  strong  incentive  to  the 
exertion  of  his  Muse.  He  confessed  so  himself ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  all  his 
communications  were  perfectly  gratuitous  (as,  indeed, 
were  the  communications  of  all  the  other  contributors), 
and  even  when  the  publisher  sent  him  several  numbers 
gratis,  he  at  once  ordered  his  "  name  to  be  struck  off 
the  pauper -roll,  considering  himself  the  obligated,  not 
the  obliging  party."  Shortly  before  his  death  there 
was  an  intention  of  starting  in  Perth  a  new  weekly 
literary  periodical,  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
Saturday  Jorimal,  and  he  was  engaged  to  become  one 
of  the  principal  contributors,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ; 
but  his  death  threw  a  damp  upon  the  scheme,  and  it 
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Teas  ultimately  abandoned.  In  mentioning  that  he  was 
to  give  prose  contributions,  we  may  add  that  he  wrote 
a  good  style,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  it,  we  shall  quote 
the  following  passage  from  a  review,  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Saturday  Journal,  of  a  poem  by  a  brother 
tradesman  in  Dunkeld ;  but  in  quoting  from  this  re- 
view, we  must  state  that  it  was  written  "  in  kindness 
all,"  and.  greatly  exaggerated  the  ments  of  the  work  . — 

'*  This  poem,  which  has  been  before  ^e  public  only  a 
few  weeks,  may  not  be  generally  known  as  being  a  wchJe 
of  no  ordinary  poetical  ability,  although  its  author  hap- 
pened to  be  bom  in  '  poverty's  low  barren  vale,'  and  bred 
a  hnmble  mechanic.  Without  the  means  of  a  scholastic 
educatioD,  and  early  fettered  to  a  laborious  employment, 
he  has  imbibed  a  high  relish  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
of  nature.  The  rugged  mountains  of  his  native  land,  whe- 
ther crowned  with  balos  of  summer  sunbeams,  or  clad  in 
their  winter  mantles  of  clouds  and  snow,  he  has  looked 
upon  with  a  rapturous  and  poetic  eye.  There  is  not  a  page 
of  his  poem,  opened  at  random,  where  he  has  forgotten  to 
pay  the  homage  of  a  poet  to  the  sublime  scenes  from  whex>ce 
he  has  drawn  his  inspiration.  From  the  opening  of  the 
poem  until  its  close  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  warmth 
of  his  imagination,  his  soul  is  concentred  on  his  subject, 
and  he  gives  to  his  delineations  the  true  colouring  of 
nature.  He  strikes  a  bold  note  at  first,  and  continues  to 
the  last  to  uphold  it  with  a  vigorous  hand.  The  '  Coila  * 
of  the  North  has  entered  his   '  auld  <day  b^gin '    and 
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visited  him  by  his  '  ingle  cheek ' ;  be  bas  looked  on  her 
*  robes  o'  iartati  sheen,'  where 

'  Deep  lights  and  shades  bold  mingling  threw 

A  lustre  grand, 
.    And  seemed  to  his  astonished  view 

A  well-known  land.' 

Although  he  could  not,  like  Byron,  'lay  his  hand  upon 
the  ocean's  mane,'  yet  he  bas  felt  tbe  texture  of  the 
tiiunder  clond,  and  wrapped  himself  in  the  mist  of  tbe 
mountain  —  he  bas  clambered  the  beetling  rock  o'er- 
hung  with  tangling  briar,  grey  lichen,  heath,  and  ivy — he 
bas  mused  in  ihe  fsy\ya,n  dell  amidst  its  fairy  mounds, 
&Dta8tic  clumps  of  trees,  green  bracken,  and  yellow  broom, 
peopled  with  the  squirrel,  tbe  cushat,  blackbird,  thrush, 
and  linnet  ;  where  memory  conjures  up  its  almost  forgot- 
ten tales  of  fairies,  enchanted  castles,  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
spell-bound  damsels,  credulously  believed,  and  learned 
from  the  lips  of  our  garrulous  grand-dames  in  the  days  of 
our  rosy-cheeked  boyhood.  Tbe  barren  heath  receives  a 
charm  from  the  description  of  our  poet ;  even  although 
glanced  at  for  a  moment,  be  makes  tbe  imagination  of  bis 
reader  people  the  heather  braes  with  the  moorcock  and 
plover— he  feels  at  the  moment  the  breeze  of  the  north, 
cooling  his  warm  brpw,  as  he  sweats  and  puffs  under  a 
mid-day  June  or  July  sun  ;  be  sees  tbe  purple  heather 
bending  its  head,  rejoicing  to  be  kissed  by  its  native  breeze, 
while  the  distich  ke  beard  in  bis  youth  comes  instinctively 
to  bis  lips — 

*  The  wilder  Boreas  blows. 
The  stronger  heather  grows.' 

Hhe  bum  that  comes  down  its  '  hazely  path,'  or  ♦  tumbling 
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among  savage  rocks,'  has  its  meed  of  description  and 
adoration,  as  well  aa  the  broad-rolling  river;  and  the 
lowliest  flower  of  the  wild  has  the  poet's  sympathetic 
recognizance,  as  well  as  the  '  monarch  of  the  wood'  has 
his  devotional  praise. 

His  correspondence — and  he  wrote  a  great  number 
of  letters  to  his  few  intimate  friends — was  highly 
creditable  to  his  abilities.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  few  of  his  letters  in  our  possession  throw  any 
light  upon  his  poetical  studies  or  progress.  Tho 
correspondence  generally  is  not  what  might  be  called 
literary,  but  refers  to  his  personal  concerns — many  of 
the  letters  being  just  such  epistles  as  pass  between 
ordinary  friends.  This  has  prevented  us  from  laying 
so  much  of  his  correspondence  before  the  public  as 
would  have  been  desirable. 

In  September,  1842,  he  was  present,  in  a  somewhat 
"  official "  capacity,  at  the  reception  given  by  the 
people  of  Dunkeld  to  the  Queen,  on  her  Majesty's 
first  visit  to  that  part  of  her  dominions.  A  few  days 
previously,  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Perth  :— 

"The  Queen!  the  Queen!  Nothing  but  the  Queen. 
You  will  have  a  bustling  day  of  it  when  she  comes  among 
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you,  and  we  of  the  North  will  be  similar  the  followiDg 
day.  By  my  troth,  William,  I  am  to  be  sworn  in  as  a 
rod-man,  to  clear  the  hip;hway  for  the  Queen's  approach 
to  the  *  City  of  the  Hills,'  and  I  am  to  get  half-a-crown 
for  looking  at  her  Majesty,  and  allowing  my  body  to  be 
squeezed  and  my  toes  crushed.  All  are  rod-men  here 
from  the  Bailie  to  the  Bard.  The  Duchess  of  Atholl  is 
making  great  preparations.  She  is  going  to  give  her 
Majesty  a  '  chack  o'  meat'  on  the  green  before  the  door. 
Correctly  speaking,  there  is  a  tent  fitting  up  for  her  Queen- 
ship  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  of  Dunkeld  north  of  the 
Cathedral.  Lord  Glenlyon  is  to  have  in  attendance  160 
Highlanders,  and  other  Highland  lairds  are  bringing 
tails  of  the  same  bipeds  ;  and  lest  her  Majesty  get  yappish 
on  the  road  to  Taymouth,  her  Grace  of  Atholl  is  to  fill 
her  pouch  with  gude  ait  cakes  an'  a  michfy  whang  aff  a 
cream  kebbuck  made  firae  the  produce  of  her  favourite 
Hawky.  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  to  have  a  triumphal 
arch,  aad  therefore  cannot  give  you  a  design  in  return 
for  the  one  you  fsivoured  me  with.  A  '  glorious  monarchy'- 
man  here  was  proposing  to  have  an  arch  stretched  between 
the  hills  of  Bimam  and  Newtyle — a  distance  of  one  mile 
at  least  between  the  summit  of  the  one  and  the  summit 
of  the  other.  His  project  was  laughed  at.  ' '  Ye're  wrang," 
says  he  ;  "  we  could  brawly  streek  a  string  across  frae  the 
taps  o'  the  hills,  an'  hae  broom  cowes  danglin'  on't ;  Fll 
be  the  half  o'  the  expense,  if  the  gudeman  o'  Inchewan  be 
the  ither  half.'  '  I  propose  an  amendment  to  that  project,' 
said  another  individual ;  *  what  wad  you  think,  instead  o' 
haein'  broom  cowes  wa£Bji'  in  the  wind,  to  hae  sklatea 
on  yer  string,  Tam '  (the  said  Tam,  the  projector,  being 
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lessee  of  the  slate  quarry  of  Newtyle).  On  l^e  fiwt  new* 
of  the  Queen's  visit,  it  was  stated  that  her  Majesty  wanted 
*  h«r  people '  to  wear  their  morning  dresses — on  the 
principle  of  economy,  I  suj^se.  An  honest  woman  here, 
who  has  a  daughter  serviag  at  'DayraoKith,  received  a  letter 
from  said  daughter,  informing  her  iiK>ther  of  the  grand 
visit,  and  that  her  Majesty  wanted  her  an'  the  ither  laasee 
to  wear  their  mowrnin'  dresses — so  the  mother  read  the 
words,  at  least.  *  Eh  !  keep  me,  that^  tineo  lucky  ;  Pm 
glad  my  lassie  has  blacks,  for  ye  ken  it's  no  lang  since 
Willie  dee'd,'  was  the  mother's  commentary." 

The  royal  progress  does  not  seem  to  have  inspired 
his  muse  ;  for  we  find  no  trace  of  any  effusion  comme- 
morative  (^  the  joyous  occasion  on  which  he  first 
beheld  his  royal  mistrees. 

His  worldly  prospects  liad  now  begun  to  dear.  But 
the  snnddne  that  was  now  beaming  upon  bis  head 
was  destined  soon  to  be  quenched  in  the  darkness  of 
death.  He  was  nearing  the  verge  of  the  grave  ere 
"Hope's  glorious  snnbeuns  round  him  glintit."  (Peered 
by  the  success  which  his  effusions  in  the  Saiwrday 
Joti/mal  had  met  with,  the  poet  was  beginning  to  forsn 
hopeful  and  pleasing  plans  for  the  future.  Despite  the 
modest  estimate  which  he  entertained  of  his  own 
poetical  genius^  it  was  now  impossible  for  ihim  to  shut 
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his  ey«8  to  the  ftppfeei«t!<«i  of  his  productions  m»ni- 
fested  by  a  large  portion  of  the  pnblic,  and  which 
again  and  again  cansed  the  Editor  of  the  Jowmai  to 
compliment  him  highly  in  the  columns  of  that  perio- 
dical— although,  it  must  be  added,  anch  comjdiments 
•were  by  no  means  grateful  to  Stewart's  feelings,  as  he 
always  had  a  sort  of  nervous  dislike  of  praise  on  the 
score  of  his  abilities.  The  appreciation,  hcfwevee,  vnjn 
a  "  great  fact,"  not  to  be  ignored,  and  Stewiwrt  per- 
ceived that  he  had  but  to  persevere  in  order  to  obtain, 
not  only  a  more  wide-spread  fame,  but  certainly  a 
better  position  in  the  social  scale.  His  own  social 
elevation  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts ;  for  he  was 
heartily  sick  of  "botohin',  and  borin',  and  drivki' 
shoe-tackets."  His  cheering  {Hrog^)ects  had  b^on  to 
exercise  a  favourable  influence  upon  his  personal  con- 
duct, which,  indeed,  for  long  had  been  characterised 
by  sallies  of  folly,  originating  not  in  habitual  but 
occasional  intemperance.  We  say  occasional,  because 
generally  the  occasions  of  such  sallies  were  "  few  and 
far  between."  For  some  time  previous  to  the  period 
we  refer  to,  his  circumstances  had  gradually  become 
more  comfortable  than  they  had  been  for  many  a  day. 
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"We  cannot  say  that  as  yet  they  were  6tey  :  wwwy, 
exhausting  labour  was  still  his  portion,  but  he  con- 
trived steadily  to  make  the  two  ends  meet.  In  the 
end  of  1842,  he  writes — "  I  hare  found  lodgings  more 
suitable  in  every  respect.  I  have  a  well'fumiahed 
room,  where  I  put  on  a  good  fire  in  an  excellent  Carron 
grate,  and  have  everything  neat  and  tidy  about  me  ; 
no  children  to  bother  me  in  my  musings,  and  no  High- 
land landlady  to  abuse  me  for  using  her  too  welL  I 
have  all  these  comforts  for  the  same  money  I  paid 
previous  to  my  removal.  I  have  a  douse,  decent,  auld- 
kirk  elder  for  my  landlord  and  counsellor ;  so  you  see 
there  is  no  fear  of  me."  He  mentions  in  the  same 
letter  (which  is  dated  27th  December,  1842)  having 
received  a  somewhat  severe  accident.  "  Three  weeks 
ago,  when  retiring  &om  my  labour  at  night,  I  fell  over 
a  tub  in  the  entry,  and  came  down  smash  on  a  hack- 
ing-clc^.  I  had  to  get  a  strengthening  plaster  on  my 
side,  and  feel  almost  every  hour  yet  a  pain  almost  in- 
siiflferable."     In  another  letter,  dated  11th  January, 

1843,  he  says — "I  am  fully  resolved  to  set  up  my 
standard  of  everlasting  sobriety — 
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O  whisky  I  mi  seal  I'd  '  mountain  dew,' 

Alias,  barley-bree, 
Requitance  for  an  aching  brow — 

My  cTirse  I  gie  to  thee  ! 
Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  vow 

To  tak'  fareweel  o'  thee  ; 
I'll  wean  mysel'  frae  gettin'  fou, 

And  drucken  companie." 

The  reader  of  the  poems  will  doubtless  remark  how 
frequent  are  Stewart's  outbursts  of  "grief  and  re- 
pentance"— sometimes  apparently  in  the  accents  of 
despair — ^for  his  follies  ;  how  ardent  is  his  desire  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  resist  the  allurements  of  the 
witching  cup.  Nor  will  it  fail  also  to  be  observed  that, 
unlike  the  most  of  poets,  he  has  no  Bacchanalian  efiti- 
sions — no  songs  in  praise  of  the  pleasures  that  are 
supposed  to  haunt  the  board  of  the  grape-crowned 
Grod.  Many  of  his  efiusions  breathe  the  very  opposite 
spirit.  They  are  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
thorough-going,  uncompromising  principle  of  Absti- 
nence ;  in  &ct,  he  evinces  a  striking  power  of  deli- 
neating, in  melodious  verse,  the  evils  of  intemperance 
in  all  its  phases.  This,  of  itself,  shows  incontestibly 
iihat,  whatever  were  his  own  follies,  he  was  £u:  from 
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having  snnk  to  the  level  of  the  mere  skkves  of  the 
bottle ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  had  longer  Ufe 
been  accorded  to  him,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
overcome  the  old  seductions,  and  keep  his  "  standard 
of  sobriety  "  unfurled  to  the  end.     It  is  evident  that 
his  daily  circumstances,  as  well  as  his  poetic  fame,  laid 
him  peculiarly  open  to  temptation  ;  for  we  are  satisfied 
tJuit  he  had  acquired  no  mve^ersAe  habit  of  intempe- 
rance, and  was  rather  led  away  by  others,  and  the  at- 
tractions of  "  good  fellowship,"  than  by  his  own  inclin- 
ation.     Almost  always  forming   one   of  a   party  of 
workmen  in  back-shop  or  garret,  he  was  too  oft^i  ex- 
posed to  the  offer  of  joining  in  a  friendly  glass,  while 
his  talents  drew  many  around  him  who  conceived  that 
the  surest  pasqKnrt  to  his  acquaintance  was  an  invita- 
tion to  the  nearest  tavern.     Tannahill  suffered  mueh 
from  this  latter  cause.     "His  person,"  says  a  biographer, 
''  had  now  become  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  and  strangers, 
and   others   desirous   of   seeing   him,   too   frequently 
effscted  their  purpose  by  inviting  him  to  a  tavenir^ 
the  consequences  of  which  geaerally  produced  in  his 
mind  the  most  unhappy  sensations.     That  this  was  the 
case,  is  evident  from  a  letter  written  at  this  time  tajt 
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Mted,  in  which  he  says — '  That  scribbling  of  rhymes 
has  positiTely  hailf-ruined  me.  It  has  led  me  inito  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintance,  of  course  into  an  involun- 
tary habit  of  being  oftener  in  a  public -house  than  can 
be  good  for  anybody.  Although  I  go  there  as  seldom 
as  possible,  yet  how  often  have  I  sat  till  within  my  last 
shilling,  and  had  then  to  return  to  my  loom,  sick  and 
feverish  ;  for  if  I  indulge  to  the  extent  we  have  both 

seen  in  others,  I  am  in  for  two  or  three  days 

afterwards.'     How  painful  the  reflection  !     That  those 
abilities  which  brought  him  so  deservedly  into  notice 
should  have  exposed  him  to  temptations  which  his  kind 
and  obliging  nature  could  not  resist — that  he  shoidd 
have  been  led  into  company,  and  allured  into  habits 
which  had  the  most  fatal  effect  upon  his  future  charac- 
ter and  constitution."     It  was  very  much  the  same 
with  Stewart.     Again  and  again  had  he  turned  a  de- 
termined front  to  the  advances  of  the  insidious  foe. 
For  years  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  a  stem  struggle 
against  what  he  instinctively  dreaded  would  strengthen 
into  a  habit — sometimes  maintaining  his  elevated  stand- 
point— at  others  surrendering  in  an  unguarded  and 
i^oughtlesa  moment,  but  iiumediately  thereafter  repent- 
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ing  of  his  pusillammity,  and  re-assuming  his  elevated 
position.  We  have  thus  an  explanation  of  the  fervid 
anguish  expressed  in  his  "  Reflection  :" — 


Scaxtm'd  by  the  hell  o'  self-accusing  thooht ; 

Gnaw'd  by  the  worm  that  winna,  canna  dee  ; 
Shame,  grief,  an'  mis'ry  dearly  I  hae  bocht, 

By  dissipation's  balefu'  glaumorie. 

Ah  !  muckle  for  my  foolishness  I  dree, 
An'  sairly,  sairly,  I  am  made  to  mourn — 

Heaven  scowls  upon  me, — whither  shall  I  flee 
Frae  thochts,  dread  thochts,  that  lacerate  and  bum  ? 
Oh  !  that  ae  hour  o'  peace  would  to  my  soul  return ! 


An'  wha  can  pity  me,  e'en  though  my  heart 

Is  sair  an'  sadden' d,  blister'd,  brunt,  an'  torn  ? 
An'  wha  wi'  honour  now  can  tak'  my  part, 

Or  justify  me  in  the  teeth  o'  scorn  ? 

Alas  !  not  one — I'm  wretched  and  forlorn  ; 
Beggar'd  in  friendship  and  the  world's  esteem  : 

Darkness  is  on  my  soul  ! — have  I  been  bom 
To  be  my  own  tormentor  ? — can  I  deem  " ''' 

This  truth,  or  is't  but  phantasy — ^a  dream  ?       ^,r,^ 


In  these  stanzas,  doubtless,  he  has  much  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  his  foUies ;  but  they  stand  as  an  evidence 
of  the  conflicts  which  ever  and  anon   raged   in   his 
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breast.  Mr  Gilfillan  remarks,  in  his  life  of  Waller  * — 
"  It  is  too  true,  after  all,  that  the  lives  of  poets  are  not, 
in  general,  rery  interesting.  Could  we,  indeed,  trace 
the  private  workings  of  their  souls,  and  read  the  pages 
of  their  mental  and  moral  development,  no  biogra- 
phies could  be  richer  in  instruction,  and  even  enter- 
tainment, than  those  of  our  greater  bards.  The  inner 
life  of  every  true  poet  must  be  poeticaL  But  in  pro- 
portion to  the  romance  of  their  soul's  story,  is  often 
the  common-place  of  their  outward  career.  There 
have  been  poets,  however,  whose  lives  are  quite  as 
readable  and  as  instructive  as  their  poetry,  and  have 
even  shed  a  reflex  and  powerful  interest  on  their 
writings.  The  interest  of  such  lives  has,  in  general, 
proceeded  either  from  the  extraordinary  misfortunes 
of  the  bard,  or  from  his  extremely  bad  morala,  or  from 
his  strange  personal  idiosyncrasy,  or  from  his  being 
involved  in  the  political  or  religious  conflicts  of  his 
age."  Had  we  the  records  of  the  soul-conflict  which 
produced  the  "  Reflection,"  or  the  more  calm  coujisel — 

O  fool !  wash  &S,  v:V  sober  tears, 

The  9hame  thai  atains  tUy  druckeu  years  : 

>  •  Nwhors  British  Poete. 
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Abandon  sots,  an'  seek  compeers 

O'  iaith  and  worth  the  brichtest ! 
On  doin'  weel  lay  muckle  stress, 
An'  weigh  thy  bygane  happiness  ' 

'Gainst  headaches,  heartaches,  mair  or  less — 

Ye'll  ken  the  scale  that  lichtest — 

We  wonld  possess  a  peculiarly  valuable  and  powerful 
testimony  against  the  evils  of  intemperance.  It  is 
very  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  Stewart  was  freeing  himself  of  those 
trammels  which  Intemperance  had  thrown  around  him  ; 
and  we  may  indvdge  the  pleasing  conviction  that,  had 
longer  life  been  given  him,  he  woidd  have  achieved  a 
thorough  and  final  reformation.  An  improvement  in 
his  worldly  circumstances,  which  had  already  beguni, 
woxdd  doubtless  have  induced  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  his  habits,  and  (as  we  have  said  before) 
he  might  at  last  have  covered  up  every  vestige  of  the 
"  shame  "  of  former  years  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
principle  which,  as  his  effusions  show,  he  had  so  much 
at  heart,  and  which  he  so  eagerly  sought  to  exem- 
plify. 

At  this  time  he  was  busy  with  his  Edm,  and  witib 
poems  for  the  JownwH.     Even  within  a  very  few  days 
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of  Ms  death,  there  seemed  a  strong  probability  of  his 
being  permanently  engaged  to  contribute  to  an  Edin- 
burgh periodical  of  high  standing — his  productions 
having  attracted  notice  in  that  quarter.  But  death 
was  already  stealthily  approaching  to  close  the  scene. 

The  last  communication  which  Stewart  sent  to  the 
Sa^wrday  Joti/rncU  was . "  Mary  Rose,"  and  it  was  not 
published  until  after  his  decease.     In  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  March,  1843,  he  was  invited  to  Perth  in 
order  to  be  present  at  a  friend's  wedding.     He  came  ; 
but  the  weather  was  bad,  and  he  seems  to  have  caught 
severe  cold,  while  on  the  road,  which  ultimately  pro- 
duced inflammation.     Perhaps,  too,  the  "smash"  on 
the  hacking-clog  had  some  share  in  hastening  the  final 
result.     He  was  present  at  the  wedding  festivities,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  health — as  certainly  he  was 
in  his  best  spirits.     Next  morning  he  was  taken  alarm- 
ingly ill,  and  was  recommended  to  be  removed  to  the 
County  and  City  Infirmary.     The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease was  very  rapid.     In  two  days  he  was  a  corpse ; 
and  thus    the   humble,   homely,   simple-minded  poet 
departed  from  amongst  us.     He  was  interred  in  the 
Greyfriars'  Burying-ground  at  Perth  ;  but  we  regret  to 
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say  that  no  stone  yet  marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes 
rest.* 

"  Mary  Rose,"  his  last  piece,  was  inserted,  first  of  all, 
in  the  Perthshire  Advertiser,  and  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Satitrday  Journal, 
which  his  genius  had  so  brilliantly  adorned.  His 
manuscripts  were  speedily  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  present  volume,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  an  edition  of  his  works  ;  a  prospectus  was 
accordingly  issued,  and  a  respectable  number  of  sub- 
scribers obtained ;  but  when  the  "  Eden  of  the  North  "  was 
found  so  very  incomjdete,  the  whole  project  was  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  as  it  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
that  to  publish  the  piece  in  its  fragmentary  form  would 
not  have  done  justice  to  the  undoubted  genius  of  the 
author.  A  few  of  his  unpubUshed  pieces  were  inserted 
in  the  Jownud,  and  a  niunber  more  in  the  i'aiea  of 
Scotland — a  weekly  periodical  which  succeeded  the 
Satiurda/y  Jownud.  In  the  TcdM  of  ScolUvnd  were 
inserted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  "  Eden  of  the  North," 
the  "Invitation  to  a  Friend,"  and  "Wanted  a  Lecturer." 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  from  the  Burpliu  proceeds  <A  tiie 
sale  of  this  volume,  a  simple  stone  wiU  immediately  be  obtained  ^ 
mark  the  poet's  resting-place.  ^  > 
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These  pieces,  together  with  reprints  of  a  number  of  the 
"  Sketches  of  Scottish  Character,"  and  one  or  two  other 
poems,  tended  to  awaken  a  strong  desire  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  complete  edition  of  Stewart's  works ;  the 
Editor  of  the  Tales  was  importuned  on  the  subject  over 
and  over  again,  and  considerable  encouragement  was 
tendered ;  but  various  circumstances  prevented  this 
from  being  accomplished  at  the  time.  Years  passed 
away  without  anything  being  done,  altiiough  the  subject 
of  bringing  the  productions  of  our  old  colleague  in  the 
Saturday  Jowmai  fairly  before  the  public  was  never 
absent  from  our  minds.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
1856  an  article  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Perth- 
$Mre  Constituiiondl  newspaper  calling  attention  to  the 
merits  of  this  "  neglected  poet,"  and  expressing  a  desire 
that  his  works  "  should  be  made  known  to  the  public 
generally."  In  accordance  with  this  desire,  which  was 
generally  concurred  in  by  that  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity who  knew  anything  at  aU  about  the  p^xluctions, 
the  present  edition  was  projected  in  the  month  of  May 
last.  The  scheme  has  been  thoroughly  sucoessfol.  And 
here  we  must  take  leave  to  thank  the  subscribers,  one 
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and  all,  whose  kind  assistance  has  been  the  means  of 
enabling  the  works  of  a  humble  poet  to  be  presented  in 
a  collective  form  to  the  public.  "When  we  state  that, 
within  a  very  short  time,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
subscribers  were  obtained  in  the  town  of  Perth  alone, 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  the  poet's 
fellow-townsmen  have  paid  due  honour  to  his  memory, 
although  to  the  most  of  them  he  was  personally  un- 
known. A  regular  subscription  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  an  assurance 
of  the  cost  of  the  production,  before  the  work  was 
committed  to  the  press.  The  Editors  are  the  better 
able  to  speak  of  the  generous  support  which  their 
proposal  met  with,  by  having  taken  entirely  upon 
themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  bookseller 
or  publisher,  the  task  of  personally  collecting  subscribers' 
names  both  in  the  town  of  Perth  and  throughout  many 
parts  of  the  County.  From  all  classes  they  experienced 
the  most  kind  reception,  and  the  most  ready,  and,  in- 
deed, in  not  a  few  instances,  thQ  most  \inexpected  assist- 
ance. No  canvass  of  the  kind  could  have  been  easier. 
On  this  account  alone  our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to 
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the  general  body  of  subscribers,  and  we  trust  that  the 
poems  will  not  be  found  unworthy  of  a  patronage  so 
freely  and  so  kindly  accorded. 

We  shall  enter  into  no  critical  estimate  or  analysis 
of  the  poet's  genius.  The  public  themselves  will  be  the 
best  and  most  impartial  judges.  But  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  generality  of  the  pieces  will  be  much  appreciated 
— not  because  they  are  the  effusions  of  a  humble  and 
obscure  journeyman-shoemaker,  but  because  of  the 
genius  that  shines  through  and  irradiates  them  alL 
Still,  their  fragmentary  character  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of ;  and  in  this  respect  we  may  say  of  Stewart's 
poems  (if  it  can  be  permitted)  what  was  said,  by  Lord 
JeSrej,  of  tiie  works  of  Bums — "  The  writings  he  has 
left,  seem  to  us,  no  more  than  a  poor  mutilated  fraction 
of  what  was  in  him  ;  brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius 
that  could  never  show  itself  complete  ;  that  wanted  all 
things  for  completeness :  culture,  leisure,  true  effort, 
nay,  even  length  of  Ufe.  His  poems  are,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  mere  occasional  efiusions,  poured  forth 
with  little  premeditation,  expressing,  by  such  means  as 
offered,  the  passion,  opinion,  or  htmxour  of  the  hour. 
Never  in  one  instance  was  it  permitted  him  to  grapple 
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with  any  subject  with  the  full  collectioa  of  his  stfdngth, 
to  fix  and  mould  it  in  the  concentrated  fire  of  his  genius. 
To  try  by  the  strict  rules  of  art  such  imperfect  frag- 
ments, would  be  at  once  unprofitable  and  unfair. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  something  in  these  poems,  marred 
aad  defectiTe  as  they  are,  which  forbids  the  most  fasti- 
dious student  of  poetry  to  pass  them  by."  * 

A  few  notices  of  the  personal  appearance,  habits,  &0i, 
of  the  poet,  may  not  be  found  uninteresting  or  out  of 
place  at  the  close  of  the  Memoir.  As  to  his  personal 
appearance  we  speak  of  him  towards  the  dose  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  little  under  the  middle  height,  and  what  is 
called  round-shouldered,  which  gare  him  the  appearance 
of  haTing  a  idi^t  stoop  in  his  gait.  His  features  were 
if  anything  small,  but  well  formed,  regular,  and  pleasing 
in  their  expression.  There  was  always  a  sparkling 
brilliancy  in  his  deep  grey  eyes,  which  beamed  with 
enthusiasm  when  in  animated  conversation  upon  any 
subject  congenial  to  his  feelings, — siloh  particularly  as 
disquisitions  upon  the  scenery  around  Dunkeld  ;  and  a 
sofb  smile  ever  played  ^MX>und  his  lips.  He  had  a  fine ' 
head,  which  was  peculiarly  striking.     It  was  massive 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  96,  p.  2t3. 
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in  etery  &6n6e  of  the  word,  and  so  square,  compact,  and 
ample,  that  it  perhaps  gave  to  his  features  the  aspect 
of  a  less  degree  of  fulness  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  had.  Upon  that  ample  brow  the  reflective 
fe^iulties  were  most  marked  and  prominent  in  their 
phrenological  development,  and  accorded  with  the 
general  phases  of  his  character.  His  countenance  was 
of  such  a  cast  as  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  a  total 
stranger  to  him  would  have  perceived  at  the  first  glance 
that  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  stamp.  The 
broad,  massive  forehead,  and  the  clear,  deep-seeing  eye 
bespoke,  in  a  moment,  the  existence  of  intellect.  Unless 
on  certain  occasions,  he  was  generally  much  retired  and 
meditative.  He  would  have  sat,  so  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections,  on  his  little  stool  in  the  humble  garret,  in 
which  he  wrought  in  Ihmkeld,  along  with  two  or  three 
fellow-workmen,  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  conversation 
going  on,  or  questions  or  remarks  addressed  to  himself. 
It  seemed  to  matter  little  to  himi,  in  moments  of  inspi- 
rati(m,  whether  he  was  alone  in  some  silent,  dreamy 
solitude,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  hammers  beating 
on  as  many  lap-stones — the  verse  flowed  forth  as  freely. 
At  such  times,  when  hb  composed  in  the  midst  of  his 
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shop-mates,  he  could  calmly  arrange  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  that  had  struck  his  fancy,  and  on  which,  what- 
soever it  might  be,  "  grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe," 
he  would  write  something.  Sometimes  the  subject 
would  be  a  sketch  of  "Scottish  Character,"  sometimes  a 
playful,  but  harmless  pasquinade  upon  some  acquaint- 
ai\ce, — a  few  verses  of  his  "  Eden  of  the  North,"  or 
desultory  outbursts  of  feeling  on  his  own  follies.  He 
saw  and  felt  his  wantonness  in  giving  way  to  folly,  but 
was  unable,  altogether,  to  restrain  himself.  As  we  have 
mentioned  before,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  invariably 
keeping  a  slate  in  his  working-stool,  to  which  he  hur- 
riedly transferred  his  "  thick-coming  &ncie&" 

A  misappreciation  or  undervaluing  of  his  own  abili- 
ties characterised  Stewart  throughout  life.  Generally 
when  he  had  finished  a  piece,  i^  on  glancing  it  over, 
he  happened  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  he  immediately 
committed  it  to  the  flames  without  comptmction  ;  if  it 
pleased  him,  he  sent  it  to  some  acquaintance  or  oHhet 
for  their  amusement.  He  rarely  preserved  a  copy  of 
any  of  his  completed  productions.  From  this  cardeBs- 
ness,  springing  out  of  a  want  of  perception  of  the 
merit  of  many  of  his  productions,  there  is  little  diffir 
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oulty  in  believing  that  a  mimber  of  valuable  pieces 
have  been  destroyed  or  lost.  We  may  mention  an 
instance  or  two  of  his  carelessness  about  his  own  pro- 
ductions. Although  he  had  not  completed  his  "  Eden 
of  the  North,"  he  lent  the  manviscript  to  a  fellow- 
workman  in  Dunkeld,  for  perusal,  shortly  before  his 
last  journey  to  Perth.  This  was  not  known  at  first, 
when  a  search  was  made  for  his  papers  after  his  death ; 
consequently  the  missing  manuscript  could  not  be 
found,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  had  been  irrecoverably 
lost,  like  many  of  his  other  pieces.  By  mere  chance, 
when  the  search  was  about  to  be  abandoned  in  despair, 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  manuscript  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  to  whom  it  had  been  lent. 
Other  pieces  were  found  scattered  about  in  the  hands 
of  parties  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  our- 
sd.ves  received  a  few  pieces,  which  we  had  never  before 
seen,  from  Blairgowrie  and  elsewhere.  These  included 
the  first  draughts  of  some  of  the  "  Sketches  of  Scottish 
Character,"  but  the  variations  are  not  so  remarkable 
as  to  deserve  notice.  Such  pieces  as  Stewart  kept 
beside  him  were  generally  in  the  rough  draft — fre- 
quently scribbled  upon  the  backs  of  letters.   A  number 
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of  stanzas  belonging  to  the  "  Eden  of  the  North,"  but 
not  transferred  to  the  principal  manuscript  (which, 
for  a  wonder,  was  fairly  written  out  as  far  as  it  went), 
were  found  in  this  state,  and  these  we  have  added  to 
the  poem,  although  they  really  make  it  appear  all  the 
more  fragmentary  or  incoherent.  The  manuscript  of 
"The  Country  Tailor"  was  found  in  his  stool,  very 
much  soiled  and  torn — so  as  to  leave  a  doubt  whether 
some  leaves  had  not  been  lost.  As  to  his  low  estimate 
of  his  own  abilities,  we  have  his  own  testimony.  While 
contributing  to  the  Saturday  Journal,  he  wrote  to  the 
Editor — "  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your  opinion  of 
'  Jenny  Hyson  ;'  for  the  verses  appear  to  me  to  be 
better  than  many  of  those  upon  which  you  have  com- 
plimented me."  The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  think  with 
us,  that  "  Jenny  "  is,  after  all,  but  a  very  meagre  and 
indifferent  production.  The  pieces  upon  which  Stewart 
was  complimented  were,  "  Grannie  and  her  Oes,"  "  The 
Herd  Lassie,"  "  To  a  My  surviving  Winter,"  and  some 
others.  But  his  preference  for  "  Jenny  "  just  adds  an- 
other instance  to  the  many  of  authors  thinking  their 
inferior  productions  thdr  best.  The  poet  delighted, 
when  the  scanty  time  at  his  disposal  allowed,  to  plunge 
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into  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  forests,  to  climb  the 
craggy  slopes,  and  to  seat  himself  upon  the  wind-swept 
summits  of  the  mountains  aroimd  his  fevourite  "  City 
of  the  Hills,"  and  hold  communion  with  Nature. 
When  taking  such  excursions,  he  preferred  to  be  alone  ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  when  he  took  a  jotimey  to  the 
top  of  Craig  Vinean,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  com- 
panion, who,  however,  soon  lost  sight  of  him  among 
the  dense  copee-wood  which  fringes  the  sides  of  the 
brawling  Braan.  After  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious 
search,  this  friend  found  the  poet  seated  beneath  a  tree 
on  the  brink  of  a  perpendicular  bank,  fifty-feet  high, 
which  overlooked  the  torrent.  On  approaching  Stewart, 
he  found  him  busily  engaged  in  scribbling  verses  upon 
a  scrap  of  paper  with  the  stump  of  a  pencil — probably 
such  verses 


"Tia  Nature  in  a  philabeg 
>  O'  heather  at  the  Bumbling  Brig, 

Wi'  Highland  Braan  kicks  up  this  rig 
(Preserve  us,  folks  !) 
'  -^        Dancing  a  hoolachan  and  jig 
..  Amang  the  rocks. 

'    '^        Gang  forrit  to  fee  steep  rock's  brbo— 
i a'v>  . ;    Tremendous ! — Braan's  roaring  fou, 
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Splitting  the  quaking  on^,  and  through  ■■' 

This  ghastly  rent,  ^   , 

His  everlasting,  wild  halloo 

Is  upward  sent.  '   "  ■'' : 

He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  Stewart  that,  when  he 
observed  him  at  first,  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
he  fancied  that  he  had  been  meditating  suicide,  which 
made  the  poet  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh.  But,  as  already 
said,  Stewart  retained  to  the  close  of  his  days  a  strong 
passion  for  utter  solitude,  and  particularly  fpr  long 
solitary  rambles  in  the  country. 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel'  he  learn'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trottin'  bum's  meander, 

And  no  think  lang  : 
Oh  sweet,  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang  ! 

Some  of  his  excursions  did  not  end  so  pleasantly. 
He  writes — "Yesterday,  I  had  an  excursion  to  the 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  a  ramble  along  with  a 
friend,  we  found  a  boat  at  the  side  of  the  Tay  above 
Inver,  in  charge  of  a  Jloater — that  is,  one  who  floats 
trees  down  the  river.  We  went  aboard  to  have  a  sail. 
The  floater  looked  like  anything  but  a  pickpocket; 
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yet  he  contrived  to  ease  me  of  five  shillings  in  the  boat. 
Although  my  friend  saw  him  in  the  act,  we  could  not 
get  him  to  give  the  money  back.  We  could  have 
beaten  it  out  of  him ;  bnt  this  I  would  not  allow. 
Confound  the  fellow  !  I  never  dreamt  that  a  pick- 
pocket could  be  farther  north  than  the  race-course  of 
Perth."  In  another  letter,  he  describes  what  he  caUs 
"  a  snufiy  excursion  "  by  which,  however,  he  met  with 
no  mischance  : — 

"  Having  a  severe  cold  at  present,  attended  by  lassitude 
of  mind,  I  set  out  in  the  forenoon,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  on  a  stroll  '  Among  the  Mountains,'  with  nobody 
with  me — as  an  Irishman  would  say — but  myself.  I  had 
not  that  Von-Wooden-block-leg  disposition  with  which  a 
yet-to-be- celebrated  climber  of  Parnassus  ponderously  and 
tautologically  exclaims — 

'  Yes,  o'er  the  earth  I  would  for  ever  roam. 
Wandering  in  search  of  motintain  scenes  afar.' 

No,  no ;  I  only  wanted  to  '  snuflf  the  caller  air'  for  a  few 
hours.  My  chief  object  was  to  ascend  Benechally,  a  hill 
distant  about  seven  miles  from  Dunkeld,  and  which  has, 
I  am  told,  a  large  extent  of  prospect.  (The  same  hill,  by- 
the-by,  upon  which  I  placed  a  thunderstorm,  and  adorned 
with  a  rainbow.)  On  I  sauntered,  resting  now  and  then 
on  the  heather  or  a  mossy  stone,  ruminating  on  mis- 
spent time,  and  the  fleetness  thereof.  I  got  entangled 
amQgi^  t]be  liiUPb  t^d  which  path  to  take  I  knew  not — 
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there  being  so  many  branching  off  to  unknown  directions. 
I  saw  Benecha]]y  at  last,  after  much  puffing  and  sweating, 
but  how  to  get  at  its  proper  side  was  the  next  dilemma. 

*  EEallo  !'  cried  a  voice  from  the  top  of  Craigmore.  I  stood 
and  tried  to  answer  ;  but,  och — I  was  hea/rse  as  a  gowk. 
It  certainly  was  a  man,  the  figure  I  saw  between  me 
and  the  blue  sky,  and  a  stalwart  one,  too.  'Tut  !  I'll 
stand,'  thinks  I,  when  I  saw  it  descending  towards  me  ; 
'  there  is  no  brown  man  of  the  moors  now,  and  the  days  of 
ghosts  are  gone.'  Was  not  this  excellent  philosophy  ? 
"Down,  down — ^hirsling,  hurling,  jumping — came  my  hailer. 
'  He  has  no  corns  on  his  feet,  that  fellow,'  thought  I ;  '  I 
wish  mine  were  similar.  What  can  he  possibly  want  with 
me  T  A  grey  rock  intervenes  between  us — a  moment 
more,  and  there  is  a  big  Highlander  eight  or  ten  yards 
beyond  me,  splashing  in  a  mosa-hole.  For  the  life  of  you, 
you  could  not  tell  his  errand — a  very  pressing  one,  I 
assure  you.  When  he  had  gathered  his  fins  and  dawdit 
his  bonnet  on  the  nearest  stone,  he  looked  beseechingly  in 
my  face,  as  he  said,  in  Gaelic,  which  I  translate  for  you — 

*  In  the  name  of ,  have  you  got  any  snufl^  sir  ?'    Here 

the  enigma  was  solved.  '  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  won- 
drous kind  :'  in  an  instant  my  box  was  in  his  hand. 
Talk  of  a  pinch  of  snuff!  phoo — my  new  acquaintance 
knew  nothing  of  such  a  quantity — it  was  houzle  after 
houzle  for  about  two  minutes,  with  a  corresponding  thank- 
ful pech  to  each.  I  learned  from  him,  after  he  had  primed 
his  proboscis  till  it  was  as  'fou  as  a  partin,'  that  his  snuff- 
gimal  became  empty  on  Saturday  morning,  and  that  his 
wife  had  forgotten  to  bring  home  a  new  melder,  after  being 
despatched  to  Dunkeld,  on  the  nonce,  for  that  and  other 
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necessaries.  I  gave  him  all  the  snuff  I  had,  except  a 
few  pinches  to  serve  myself  until  I  got  home.  Here  I 
made  a  man  happy  ;  and,  ludicrous  as  the  case  really  was, 
I  felt  an  inward  satisfaction  in  being  the  means  of  relieving 
a  suffering  fellow- mortal.  How  he  thanked  me  !  and 
literally  attempted  to  carry  me  to  his  house  (which  was 
about  a  mile  distant),  to  share  with  himself  and  family 
what  could  be  found  best  for  me  in  his  cotteige.  This  I 
declined  ;  and  found,  on  inquiry,  that  I  had  taken  Bene- 
chally  by  the  wrong  side  to  get  up  easy.  My  snuffy 
friend  and  I  parted — he  snuffing,  and  I  eating,  from  my 
pocket,  a  cake  of  gingerbread,  with  my  face  Dunkeld- 
wards,  making  myself  *  familiar '  with  the  '  crags  ;'  or 
rather — to  make  the  quotation  more  complete — I  wanted 
to  make  myself  believe  that  I —  "•    -^^      ..-..• 

'  Saw  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face,  '  '  ' 

And  clasp'd  the  mountains  in  my  mind's  embrace.' 

I  arrived  from  this  snuffy  excursion  at  gloaming,  and  saw 
the  new  moon  in  the  west  above  Craig-vinean." 

During  his  connection  with  the  Saturday  Journal 
it  was  but  rarely  that  he  visited  Perth,  and  then  only 
for  a  day  or  two.  Owing  to  this,  very  few  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Journal  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
his  acquaintance,  or,  as  we  may  say,  ever  seeing  biin. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  he  is  almost  the  only  one 
among  the  contributors  (and  they  were  pretty  nume- 
rous) who  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.     The  others — 
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though  now  scattered — are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
still  in  Ufe,  and  several  of  them  occupy  honourable 
positions  in  society — more  than  one  being  now  popular 
preachers  in  Scottish  churches. 

To  conclude — Stewart  had  certain  strong  eccentrici- 
ties of  character;  but  his  feelings  were  ever  warm, 
kindly,  and  unselfish.  He  had  a  heart  that  melted 
readily  at  the  tale  of  woe,  and  that  felt  keenly  for 
another's  misfortunes.  He  was  always  ready  to  assist 
a  friend  in  difficulty,  as  fifir  as  his  humble  means 
afforded.  He  cherished  a  sturdy,  somewhat  haughty 
independence  :  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
"  lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  "  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  him.  By  all  his  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ances he  was  held  in  high  respect,  and  his  sudden  death 
was  sincerely  lamented. 

Perth,  October,  1867. 
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THEN  FROM  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

'  ^ARY  ROSR  "" 


«"^ 


We  a*  hae  fond  remembTsaoetlrf  ' 

Our  early  anes  how  dear ! 
They  shine  like  stars  in  Mem'ry'a  akj—^ 

Bright,  mystical,  and  clear. 
They  glint  a  gladness  round  our  hearts, 

Where'er  our  footsteps  stray  ; 
How  dear  are  the  remembrances 

O'  boyhood's  cloudless  day  ! 


«> 


Around  my  fenBOT^  u^jfe^owejT  ^     "     t 
T       What  happy  beings  there 

At  gloaming  met — their  toils  forgot— »' 

In  social  cracks  to  share ! —  ^'^" 

The  pawky  sutor  fii'  o'  wit, 

The  tailor  sae  jocose, 
Ao'  mony  mair,  and  wi'  them  thei« 

Was  canty  Mary  Rose. 


-i^^' 
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0  Mary  was  my  mither's  friend ; 
An'  when,  they  were  alane, 

1  drew  my  creepie  by  their  side 
TJpb'  the  warm  hearth-stane,  ■'"''• 

An'  heard  their  thoughts  o'  by-gane  days — 
O'  ploys  when  they  were  young  ; 

An'  whiles  methought  in  Mary's  e'e 
A  tear  of  sor^w  hung. 


The  blinks  o'  fifty  summer  suns 
Had  bleached  her  silken  hair ; 

Whaur  ance  a  dimple  gemm'd  her  cheek, 

■-  A  wrinkle  furrowed  thera 

Yet  still  she  would,  in  blythesome  mood. 
Count  owre  and  owre  her  joes  ; 

Though  ane  by  ane  cool'd  in  his  love, 
An'  slighted  Mary  Kose. 


Poor  Mary  had  a  woman's  headrt—  j,'^ ,- 
O'  gentleness  'twas  fu' ;  p," 

Although  it  met  wi'  cauldrife  love;  [^  j  i 
^^^^^-         It  withered  not,  I  trew.  r^T 

A  spirit  whispered  in  her  dreams     -    ,ri 
Sweet  words  that  fley'd  her  woes, 

An'  time  ere  lang  brotight  happiness 
To  slighted  Mary  Hose. 


I 


N,1 


4%- 


In  Mary's  dwelling  mony  a  day, 

Atween  the  hours  o'  skole, 
I've  sat  wi'  neebor  yoangster  loons 

Upon  her  buffet  stule, — 
.4A.n'  as  her  spinnin'  wheel  birr'd  round, 

Wild  legends  she'd  disclose,    ^ 
Till  we  believed  that  Fairyland 

Was  kent  to  Mary  RosOr 


^  ■■  *^.''^ 


O,  sweetly,  sweetly,  Mary  sangi 

The  cradle  bakUoo  ' 

To  mony  a  mither^s  waukrife  bairn, 

Till  sleep  had  smooth'd  its  brou.  *^ 
Nane  kent  ih.e  baimies'  frets  and  ails,  "^    ,; 

Nane  mixt  the  healing  dos^        '..    '  1  -ff  *;•> 
Nor  band  their  bruises,  cuts,  and  scars, 

Like  gentle  Mary  Rose.  -  ^.' 

..  ■.:        In  after  years  I  left  my  hm&f0il0!:^'^^ 
ih  'Mang  strangers  to  sojourn  ;  /-  u  ■  k"  •;  -    ^ 

r;     If  sorrow  miss'd  me  when  aw%l  >  ■  SA  ^^"^  " 
*  It  waited  my  return  : —        "'  -^  "^      '  '  * 

I  fiitnd  my  faither  'neth  the  yird. 

My  mither  bowed  wi'  woes  ; 
An'  death — oh,  death  ! — had  stown  awa 
Kind,  oouthy  Mary  Rose. 
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THE  HALE   ATJLD   MAN. 

The  hale  auld  man  is  not  in  burrows-toun, 

Jostlin'  alang  the  crowded  thoroughfare ; 
Ye'll  find  him  on  green  brae  or  mountain  broun, 

Enjoyin'  elbow  room  an'  caller  air. 

Health  is  his  portion,  little  aaks  he  mair: 
Enough  that  he  his  daily  bread  procure  ^^.< 

Yet  frae  that  little  kindly  does  he  spare 
A  needfu'  morsel,  to  the  wanderin'  poor — 
Ah!  never  yet  uiisair'd  gaed  beggar  frae  his  door. 


He  has  been  temp'rate  frae  his  youthfu'  prime, 
This,  at  his  sunset,  mak'^  him  fresh  an'  hale,  , 

His  seventieth  year  defies  the  scythe  o'  Time        ■     ' 
To  mow  him  down,  health  does  so  much  prevail: 
Strong  as  yon  oak,  firm-rooted  in  the  vale, 

Alane,  in  age,  with  branches  waving  green,  -  -.^     ,." 
Seasons  may  pass,  an'  tempests  may  assail       :feM*- 

Its  mossy  trunk ;  but  there  it  stands,  I  ween. 
Seeming,  in  pride,  to  say, — "In  vain  you  vent  your 
spleen."  .-,  -  .^.  ■?> .  v  ; .  j^  ■^^ui^$^n  ,MmM-^^- . ;  r 


\ 
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Belov'd,  respeckit,  in  his  humble  sphere,        -^■^''■ 
His  worth  acknowledg'd  foremost  o'  the  best: 
For  social  converse  he  has  not  a  peer, 
V    •  The  minister  himsel  has  sae  confess'dj        ■■■<':       - 
In  ilka  cottage  he's  a  welcome  guest; ; 
An  atmosphere  o'  love  around  him  glows, — 
By  auld  an'  young  ador'd,  rever'd,  caress'd ;    \  ' 
t     Glory  is  his,  that  shames  the  laurell'd  brows  ^j 

O'   a'   the  blude-stain'd  chiefs  that  broke  the  warld's 
repose. 

Methinks  I  see  him  in  his  chair;  I  trace,  ''"" 

iSv'n  now,  the  features  o'  the  gude  auld  m&n; 
A  playfu'  smile  is  fliekerin'  owre  his  face. 

Chaste  as  the  youthfu'  gleam  o'  rosy  dawn; 

Eager  the  looks  that  he  hath  guileless  drawn 
Full  on  his  face. — The  very  bairus  are  mute. 

As  cannily  he  stretches  forth  his  han', 
To  sattle  doun  some  kirk  or  state  di^nite, 
Or  ither  knotty  points  the  warld  is  fash'd  aboot. 

Now  moralizin',  wi'  a  serious  mien,      •  •'i     -^  .,£i 
An'  mony  a  Scripture  proverb  he  does  quote, 

Anent  industry,  sloth,  an'  words  unclean, 
'-"   ?   An'  ither  precepts  that  are  aft  forgot.  ^SsfJ* 

Our  Saviour's  words,  which  the  Evangels  wrote, 


•fc"e 
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Come  frae  his  lips  wi'  purity  an'  awe;-—        tj^,'-  ■.- 

Tet  are  his  jokes  so  rich  in  simple  thought, 
Though  oft  repeated,  stiU  they  never  staw. 
But  gar  the  roof-trees  shak'  wi'  mony  a  loud  guffaw. 


"His  memory  is  a  mine"  o'  rustic  lore,     'vi-  - 

Bich,  native,  inexhaustible,  an'  pure; 
The  bluidy  tale  or  fairy  lay  o'  yore, 
He  tells  an'  sings  wi'  energetic  pow'r; 
An'  he  has  strains  (could  ye  the  while  endure 
A  sadden'd  heart)  to  hear  wad  mak'  ye  weep;— 
:^uch  fascinations  eas'ly  can  allure  ^ 
The  aair-toil'd  cottager  fitie  fa'in'  asleep    . 
On  winter  nichts,  when  winds  are  loud  an'  snaw  is 


Adv«^  to  Scottish  history — ilk  name 

Therein  he  kens,  that's  hallow'd  by  renoun ; 

Propose  fi:ae  Sacred  Writ  a  kittle  theme. 
An'  hell  expound  it,  wi'  a  judgment  soun', 
An'  keen  discernment,  like  anither  Brown, 

Or  Tillotson,  or  Dwight,  or  flowery  Blair;  '/^: 

^t  dings  the  carles  to  knock  his  judgment  doun, 

Or  trip  him  in  an  argument :  the  mair 
They  argue  wi'  him  aye  brings  clearer  out  his  lear. 


r,  -i>?5L,tv  »  #a^^. . 


THX  HALS  AULD  MAH.    v  9^ 

Lang  msy'st  thou,  Scotland,  hae  thy  hale  auld  men, 
Thy  clever  carlies,  such  as  he,  whom  here  ' 
-  I  try  to  pourtray,  wi'  my  i*ustic  pen  ~>:,    -  t-  > 

In  hamely  language,  which  perchance  may  ne'er 
Be  look'd  upon  but  wi'  sarcastic  sneer — 
,,   Yet  mayst  thou,  Scotland,  hae  in  ilka  glen,  ;  i 
^       An*  strath  traversed  by  bum  or  river  clesf^'    "?"  •  - 

The  greatest  honour  that  a  land  may  ken. 
Those  wisdom-teaching  sages — couthie,  hale  auld  men. 


■      X  ■  .  -  -        ■  .    ~      -     •  ..-■.,,  ^vV-    " 


^>-^ 


;.-^fti|*J-;i:M#t'!;!|- f-.^. -.-::■  ■.*x; ■.■>?;'!?  :>,■  ^«>'#  'r* 


■--  ^-^f-  ■*-'.<iia^-  ^■ 


■^■■lt-^^0 


^:fite  iSi'^fei'it'  wye;  j. 


-i^;' 
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OUR  LITTLE  JOCK. 

He's  hallacat  an'  wild,  he's  gane  owre  his  mither's 

thoomb, 
He's  like  a  suniiy  summer  day  o'ercome  by  winters 

gloom, 
Lauchin'  like  to  split  his  sides,  or  greetin'  like  to  choke, 
Sae  fou  o'  fun  an'  deevilry,  is  our  little  Jock. 


His  towzy  head  is  seldom  kaim'd,  he  claws't  for  ever- 
mair,  -  ■. '"  ^  '.>i?'^  ' 

His  een,  I  ken,  are  skellie  baith,  an'  glowre — I  kenna 
■where!  ,  ■--*<>t**'.'>., .-; 

His  mou'  is  like  a  miU-door,  his  nose  ib  on  the  cock, 

How  beautiful — oh !  beautiful,  is  our  little  Jock,     -.i 


He  winna  bide  within  doors,  nor  gang  to  kirk  nor  skule, 
He  wore  a  suit  o'  claes  to  rags,  frae  Lammas-day  to 

Yule; 
He  ran  through  winter's  frost  an'  snaw,  without  a  shoe 

or  sock,  *  -,.  - 

A  hardy,  stumpy,  dumpy  loon,  is  our  little  Jock.    S^' 


ii>,i^J*e^^' :*..'. V^'.-^'i^iSiiUj^ 


OUR  LITTLB  3<fttL/f'r,rn^rHi.  ll 

^  ■ 

His  pouches,  like  a  broker's  shop,  are  cramm'd  wi'  orra 

things, 
Buttons,  bools,  an'  bits  o'  cawk,  wi'  peeries,  taps,  and 

strings';        ^     .v-Wstit.:..    ,.,...>    :.":.;       ,r  ^   --  -^il 

A  broken  file,  a  roosty  knife,  an'  siclike  laddie  troke,  | 

Wi'  dawds  o'  crimpy  aiten  cake — the  life  o'  little  Jock. 

If  ye  behaud  a  herrin'  cart,  or  see  a  sweetie  stand,  * 

Be  sure  he's  herryin'  craw's  nests,  if  he's  no  close  at  ^ 

hand;  '^ 

Barkin'  like  a  tinkler's  dog,  or  crawin'  like  a  cock, 
There  ne'er  was  sic  a  funny  loon,  as  our  little  Jock. 

An'  Jock's  a  drummer  in  his  way — he  rattles  on  a  pan, 
An'  fifer  likewise  to  himsel' — he  whistles  just  afifhan'; 
How  quickly  a'  his  sodgers  fire,  when  he  cries  "Prime 

an'  cock!"  .       .  . 

The  Queen  has  not  a  general,  lik6  our  little  Jock.  ^:A<: 

Whaure'er  there  is  a  dog-fecht,  he's  thera  without^! 
■^      fail,  ^  -^, 

Whaure'er  an  empty  8ugar-ca£^  he's  at  it  tooth  an' 

nail; 
Whaure'er  there  is  a  wanton  ploy,  amo'  the  youthy  fock, 
The  foremost  aye  amo'  them  a',  is  our  little  Jock,   i   C  • 


^^^S«?5f?S'" 
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THE  HERD  LASSIE. 


M 


Yon  bonnie  herd  lassie  beside  the  grey  cairn,         ' 
Is  crooning  a  sang  which  the  echoes  shall  learn, — 
Sweet  come  the  sweet  words,  and  sweeter  the  air, 
Prae  the  lips  o'  that  wee  thing,   sae  fi-agUe  and 

fair ; 
She  joins  wi'  the  lay  o'  the  lark  i'  the  clud, 
Wi'  the  rich-toned  flute  o'  the  merle  i'  the  wud. 
Let  US  jouk  i'  the  broombuss  near  to  the  cairn,         ■'.£> 
An'  listen  to  Myaie,  the  poor  widow's  bairn,     .sv  #*# 
■■;  '■  ''\:    ■ '':\      .;.;   .■.,!?.■''.>.      _;K-j-Id*  /  •i.;*^.;,.  yfe 

y  She  is  blythe  as  the  linty,  as  modest  an'  sweet     ~ 

;  As  the  daisy  that  smiles  to  the  sky  at  her  feet ;      ;  ,;ii 

Her  innocent  prattlings,  untutored  by  art,  ,  ,.,«^ 

Are  pure  and  as  warm  as  the  gush  o'  her  heart ;  J^^^i 
Her  ringlets,  sae  gathered,  to  fa' like  a  stream,  ^ 

Ha'e    the  tint  o'   the  rainbow's  bl^ht  gowden, 
„  beam; 

A  bandeau  o'  wild  flowers  binds  the  fiair  brow^f^j^ 
O'  the  bonniest  lassie  e'er  herded  a  cow.     it^ii-jtc-^i  ftk||>\ 


.vnvf  >  ,f 


She  has  roam'd  bj  the  bumie,  an'  aeour'd  the  lane  dell, 
In  search  o'  the  foxglove  an'  bonnie  blue  bell ; 
She  is  come  wi'  her  prize  thro'  the  broom  and  the  fern, 
To  festoon  her  bowerie  beside  the  grey  cairn,    'd^t-     r* 
It  soougs  gentle  Mysie,  that  broom-wattled  bower, 
Frae  the  blaud  o'  the  wind  an'  the  scad  o'  the  shower. 
Ye  proud  earthly  magnates  come  hither  an'  learn 
Humility's  ways  frae  a  poor  widow's  bairn.  ■  t^ 


Nor  alane  is  her  bowerie  a  nestling  place  ;  '  ^uh  l  *}^ 
'Tia  a  temple  to  Mysie  o'  faith,  love,  an'  grace;:?-;?!  }k^\ 
'Tis  her  "  Holy  o'  Holies  "—a  sanctified  nook,  -  :-.  .i  r 
Where  she  reads  in  her  solitude  God's  holy  book.  -  'i~,- 
Solitude  canna,  oh  !  canna  be  here  ;  .ni  -ji^-^.  !  - .  ,_hcf 
She  learns  frae  her  Bible  that  God's  ever  near —  ii  >* ' 
Ever  present  through  nature,  and  here  by  the  cairn  (* 
His  e'e  ever  watches  the  poor  widow's  bairn.  .  -»;^;/ 


And  the  bonnie  thing  kens  that  the  oak  and  the  fir, 

A.re  clothed  in  their  beauty  for  beings  Uke  her — 

For  her  is  the  growth  o'  sweet  flowers  on  the  lea — 

For  her  is  the  burst  o'  the  mom's  melody ; 

And  tiie  bonnie  thing's  gratitude  mounts  aye  to  heaven, 

For  the  hame  o'  her  childhood — a  paradise  given 

To  her  free  fruition,  by  river  and  wild; — 

There  is  mini),  noble  mind,  in  a  poor  widow's  <^ild. 


L...  ...i  .i.:.:j6ao£.;af.- ■■     ~ 


-Jr' 


't^ 
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Sweet  sylph  o'  the  bumie,  the  brae,  and  the  hdW©, 
O,  couldst  thou  be  aye  the  same  angel  as  now — 
The  quickened  ideal  o'  beauty  anj  youth —  '^| 

Th'  embodied  spirit  o'  heavenly  truth  ! 
Through  life  be  thy  stay  in  thy  God  who  is  sure, 
May  thy  fountain  o'  happiness  flew  ever  pure  ;        '"^  ^ 
And  never,  oh  !  never,  may'st  thou  ha'e  to  earn    "s'f'jW 
A  tear  for  the  woes  o'  the  poor  widow's  bairn  !      H'^--^** 


'Mid  the  lown  hush  o'  nature  in  depth  o'  the  gfen, 
'Mid  the  hxun  an'  the  bustle  in  bee-hives  o'  men, 
There  are  beings  whom  heaven  may  claim  as  its  ain. 
Unpolluted  by  crime,  unsoiled  by  a  stain  : 
Bri^t  lovely  spots,  ever  blooming  and  green,      ^'^' 
On  the  wide  moral  waste  o'  the  warld  are  seen  j 
Of  these,  the  herd  lassie  ayont  the  grey  cairn,  *^'i  ' 
Wee  failherkas  Mysie,  the  poor  widow's  bairn. 


A 


;   » 


•WiWiRt*  j' ..iSL-'iM  ji-L 
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js 


BENJIE  THE  BOOKMAN. 


>^JL 


'^^;i*: ',.:..;,  ,-•:'' 


Mang  a'  the  queer  bodies  tl^t  toddle  the  road, 
Be  they  queer  i'  the  mind  or  the  look,  man, 

Ye'll  own  when  ye  see  him  there's  nane  half  sae  odd, 
Nor  sae  queer-like,  as  Benjie  the  Bookman. 

There's  a  bow  on  his  leggies,  a  brae  on  his  back,^ 
His  mou'  is  the  mou'  o'  a  fluke,  man; 

Te  maun  gang  to  the  side  whaur  it  opens  to  crack, 
If  ye  want  to  hear  Benjie  the  Bookman.         '^,';:- 


A  Mackintosh  sark,  like  a  pock  to  haud  soot,  r>S|f"  ■:    -^^ 

Falds  round  him  in  runkle  and  touk,  man;  "^  "^1 

Gin  ye  e'er  saw  a  fiddle  row'd  up  in  a  clout,  r^-^'V: 
Te  may  swear  ye  saw  Benjie  the  Bookman. 

An'  slung  to  his  bench  fme  a  strap  round  hds  neck, 

Like  a  braid  saiitit  skate  on  a  hook,  man. 
Is  the  satchel  that  bauds — what  we  a'  matin  respe^-^^ 

The  mind  wares  o'  Benjie  the  Bookman./    ^  ^ 

History,  Divinity,  Poetry,  an'  Prose,       'LiJi-ifc-  o  ic^'- 
Buchanan,  Brown,  Burns,  an'  Cook,  maa; 

Are  ranged  in  due  order  for  sale  to  get  brose 
An'  a  gillock  to  Benjie  the  Bookman. 


-■  yT-^^- " '  v^?^ '**^^  *^'^'^^ 
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Thus  laden  wi'  knowledge,  he  gaes  an'  he  come%.. 

Like  a  steamer  six  times  i'  the  ouk,  man; 
The  Hielands  an'  Lawlands maun  share  i'  the  "crumbs' 

An'  the  "Comforts"  o'  Benjie  the  Bookman. 

He  enters  your  ha'  door  sae  cannie  an'  sleek,  .>.  X 

"I  just  cam  the  showerie  to  jouk,  man;"     ? 

Syne  he  opens  up  shop  by  your  ain  ingle  dieek — 
"Fine  warks  thir,"  says  Benjie  the  Bookman.  ... 

He's  pawky  an'  cracky,  hell  watch  and  hell  wait 
Till  the  wark  ye  wad  like  grips  your  look,  man  : 

An'  it's  ill  rinnin'  side-dykes  wi'  you,  I  maun  say't^ 
Gin  ye  swap  na  wi'  Benjie  the  Bookman,  rrr  r-_  \i 

In  politics,  Benjie's  a  gun  cramm'd  wi'  lead,  '   ' 
He  can  fecht  like  a  wild  Mameluke,  man;       ' ;.  'I 

Her  Majesty's  hwmmera,  wi'  Peel  at  their  head,    jv  .^ 
Are  targets  to  Benjie  the  Bookman.  i.  V'Z 

An'  then,  on  the  Kirk,  what  a  havock  he  maks;— 
"  Shall  a  Scotchman,"  cries  he  "  ever  brook,  man, 

TTia  minister  thrust  o'er  his  neck  % — damn  the  acts 
O'  Intrusion  ! "  roars  Benjie  the  Bookmaauu.^;  ^k*' 

Owre  a  dram  i'  the  pttblic  hell  haver  ye  dea^      ''Sf'^*4f '  > 
Ha-ha-in'  an'  cawin'  like  a  rook,  man;      «».    ^-f '  j 

Though  he  swears  ilka  momin'  to  turn  a  new  leaf, 
Ye'U  aye  find  him  Benjie  the  Bookman. 


-  ^■'^^.j'.^-^ii^  .'l^ateJ-^fA^SSa^. 


BSf  JIK  TSK  BOOSXAir. 


!r1w 


W 


He's  vriae,  keep  him  sober — in  drink,  he's  a  fool,'' *  ■ 
A.JQ  takin'  a  loup  ere  he  look,  man;  ■  ^ 

But  we  a'  ken  o'  neebors,  wi'  judgments  thocht  cool, 
Being  brithers  to  Benjie  the  Bookman 


r<j<^-^; 


iJ^:f*%siK;Q5 «  U>/;-i^#!>  ?'s|^  ,'r^.-4 


;<»--'j->*v:' 


^;;K--#V?'#?^V??  '---^ >H^|;->J##^ ;:^>^'' 


"  "'s.bfiji  lad 
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EPPIE  BROWN. 


'^■-   •-^^^-^:- ;■• 

•^vw  i\^'\ 

<.r,,-.>^#^^ 

•■-«S^t^ 

'  ■■-.-M: 

^x 


z^r 


Imagike  a  woman,  o'  threescore  and  ten, 
Leaning  owre  a  bit  staff  wi'  a  pike  at  the  en'; 
Let  her  hicht  be  in  inches  just  fifty  complete,  p 

(You  can  solve  at  your  leisure  the  number  of  feet); 
Gie  your  figure  those  linaments,  easly  defined, 
Betok'ning  the  peace  o-'  an<  iniK>cent  mind  ; 
Qie  a  sow-backit  mutch  and  an  auld-fashioned  gown, 
An'  there's  aemethu^  before  joa  like  wee^  !j^jh 
Brown.  ^  »Sy 

-.■        '  ::-;# 


Puir  Eppie — kind  Eppie  !  her  Eke  are  no  rife^ 

Although  she's  an  auld — ^I  was  gaun  to  say,  wife — 

An  anld  maiden  lady,  and  feunous  is  she. 

Though  her  pouch  doesna  dink  wi'  a  moulie  bawbee. 

It  isna  the  raller,  or  high-titled  name,  . 

Gies  right  o'  admittaiM)e  to  leyees  o'  Fame : 

If  worth's   no   within,   tiiough   the   head    wears   a 

crown, 
lb  would  cower  i'  thepreseaoe  o*  auki  ^gpe  Brown. 


.'m^iii^itm  BRoww. 


An'  wha  is  this  Eppie  ?  Some  paiq>er,  nae  doubt. 
You're  wrang  in  your  gueaang,  you  haverel  lout ! 
She  fends  frae  the  swirls  o'  poverty's  dhock  u,    _-V 

By  skuiliii'  the  bairns  o'  hard-working  fock.  4  ^  ^  <-;iT 
Douse,  decent  saul,  she's  aboon  takin'  alms 
By  the  fees  she  receives  frae  her  Jeannies  and  Tam#: 
For  weekly,  uncawket,  as  Monday  comes  roan' 
There's  tippence  sent  wi'  them  for  aidd  Eppie  Brown,  - 


When  time's  at  your  wairin',  O,  spend  a  half  hour 
To  see  a'  her  scholars  ranged  round  on  her  floor  ; 
Her  kingies  an'  queenies,  ho:  tots  an'  her  cocks,       -hir/. 
A'  bizzin'  and  bummin'  like  bees  in  a  box.  !mP^f 

Wee  curly  Mary  is  puzzled  at  D,  *>nftf  / 

And  gleg  little  Janet  is-scratchin'  at  £  ; 
■  But  Charlie's  a  hero,  and  brags  a'  the  toun,  hu  iv 

i'He's  forrit  at  i««»<,  wi'  at^  Eppie  Brown.      mh^maW. 


There's  a  class  for  the  Bible,  the  Carritch,  and  Psalms, 
Whase  dux  is  preferr'd  to  a  seat  near  the  jambs  ; 

;  Verse  about's  read  aloud — some  hae  to  spell — 

"Faster  than  Eppie  can  weel  do  hersel'  : 
An  evidence  sure  that  her  lessons  tak  root, 
An'  that  she  has  taught  tie  "  idea  to  shoot." 
There  are  skules  i'  the  kintry,  and  skules  i'  the  toun, 
But  whaur  is  the  teacher  like  auld  Eppie  Brown  ? 


^ 


SO  SKETCHES  OF  SCOTTISH  CHARACTER. 

And,  oh,  how  delighted  the  wee  totuSis  stand 
When  she  tells  o'  the  joys  o'  a  heav^y  land-'^ 
Whaur  the  sun  nerer  shines,  yet  a  gloiy  o'  licht 
Mak's  a  gowd,  shiny  day,  never  darken'd  by  nioht — 
Whaur  God  in  his  love,  for  the  trials  they've  here,      • 
Frae  the  een  of  the  mourners  shall  dicht  every  tear  : 
It's  no  wrang  to  say  that  our  Maker  looks  down      rS 
Wi'  a  smile  o'  approval  on  avild  Eppie  Brown.         ,,/y 


By  Christian  charity  Eppie  is  led       ,    j^  ,:V.t7.^  '. 

To  the  comfortless  home,  and  neglected  ai(^  bed  ;     .// 
_  And  the  Angel  o'  Peace  comes  hovering  there,  ,;^  jij 

When  she  pours  out  her  soul  in  benevol^it  prayer.    / 
She  moves  in  her  sphere  a  reclaimer  of  souls,.  '."If; 

Is  glad  wi'  the  gladden'd,  wi'  th'  mourner  condoles  t;^ 
A  Hcht  out  o'  heaven,  like  the  broch  o'  the  moon,    .,>! 
'   Encircles  the  leal  heart  o'  auld  £^pie  Brown. 


1 

THE  PUBTiTCAN. 

, 

* 

.'^\ 

» 

THE  PTJBLlOi 

^.^ 

f,.;.. 

.'^"-ii' *•!.",  1 

'  .#*i>:-^  J>.-        '.:'^    t     r.,r 

>'■[  i  ,iij>: 


^•^:¥'.. 


He's  a  fine  man  the  publican, 
•     A  kind  man  the  publican, 
Amang  ye  a',  "wha  ever  saw        ^tf^ui ,! a- 
A  toun  without  a  publican  t  4 

There's  Donald  Scrim  at  our  toun  end, 

I  bade  him  fill  the  stoup  again ; 
Quo'  he,  "  Ha,  ha  !  a  ihv/rom  hla\* 
Hooch  !  gars  a  body  loup  again." 


^He's  fou  o'  fun  the  publican, 

A  social  man  the  publican  ; 
He's  ready  aye,  by  nicht  or  day,        rt  ^  '*' 

To  drink  a  dram  tira  publican.         f 
Donald  craokit>  snuff'd,  and  sang, 

I  oa'd  in  drink  tho'  cash  ran  dune — L 
I  ken  na  how,  I  was  sae  fou^ 

But  I  gaed  hame  without  my  tthune. 


,wi.?.r»d^-s."*  A  warm  Ato'p/^   ^'"'■'  ^^•'^f- 


-  -U 


— ' i^~A^  ^S^X.-.i'ij--^- 
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He's  a  gleg  man  the  publican, 

A  cautious  man  the  publican, 
He's  unco  fain  to  get  his  ain, 

And  maybe  mair,  the  publican. 
When  I  had  eam'd  shillings  ten, 

I  speer'd  at  him  what  was  I  awn, 
Quo'  he,  "  A  crown," — ^the  cheatin'  loon  ! 

'Twas  mair  by  half — Oh  willawaun  ! 


\^ 


^ 


'rC:  ^       ■';  P 


/, 


He's  bra w,  braw,  the  publican,  '"* 

He's  fou  o'  law  the  publican, 
He  has  a  mense  o'  pure  nonsense,         -  '' 

Donald  Scrim,  the  publican,      ^f;^  ■ 
He  keeps  a  lady  dink  an'  crouse,     v^  'jtrj 

Sae  &t  an'  fair  befittin'  him  ;  ; 

She  has  a  gown  aught  breeds  aroun', 

An'  wha's  like  gawcy  Lucky  Sciim  t 

We  maun  support  the  publican,  •   ** 

We  canna  hurt  the  publican  ;  "■  **^^ 

The"  country  starves,  but  he  deserves      ifT  ^'^'C'*^* 
His  country's  thanks,  the  publican  f      ^     -i^* 

I'm  poor — but  T  hae  tippence  yet,  *  ^ 

An'  Donald  has  a  bottle,  man  ;  -"^i. 

Here's — Hungry  ivames  avk  canUdri/e  homes, 
Shame /a'  the  loon  that's  Total,  man  !  -  j^;' 
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A    The  latch  o'  the  hallftn  was  lifted  in  haste, 

Syne  twa  tots  o'  lassies,  &ir-hair'd  an'  rose  &c'd, 
Ran  owre  the  clay  floor  to  the  ben  window-nook, 
Whaur  aold  lyart  Grannie  was  readin'  the  Book  ,- 
So  holily  calm,  an'  so  deeply  intent 
Were  her  thoughts  on  the  page,  that  she  wistna  nor  kent 
O*  the  twa  lovely  rose-sprouts  that  stood  at  her  knee. 
Till  their  silvery  voices  rang  breathless  in  glee  : 

"  O  come,  Gkannie,  come,  to  the  seat  on  the  green, 
O  come  wi'  yomr  ain  little  Annie  an'  Jean  ; 
We  hae  biggit  a  housie  upo'  the  green  swaird, 
O'  whilk  we're  the  leddies,  an'  Jamie's  the  laird  j — 
He  carried  the  stanes  frae  the  bum  in  his  brat — 
They're  round,  round,  and  spnukled  like  spice  amon' 

saut; 
He's  daffin  wi'  *  Collie '  and  wou'dna  come  ii^ 
For  ye  say  that  he's  wild  an'  m&k's  owre  muckle  din ; 


>A«L^j^   •Oat — OnuodokUdren.  i,r,  i.>lf 


z' 
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He  awaits  till  we  come^  syne  we're  a'  gauu  to  pl&X 
At  wee  Bessy  Bell,  an'  at  wee  Mary  Gray.  '^  >^ 

O,  Grannie,  yell  come  to  the  green,  till  ye  see      r    :_■;.■■ 
How  kindly,  how  funny,  an'  droll^we  shall  be  ;         ,    i  . 
Well  sing  the  braw  sang  that  ye  leam'd  us  yersell, 
Aboot  dark  Mary  Gray  an'  £ur-hair'd  Bessy  Bell."  u 

Auld  Grannie  look'd  doun  owre  the  brig  o'  her  specs, 
An'  she  heard  o'  their  ploy  m'  itc  M^  roond  their 

necks  ;  '  ■'  .'■■■f'f-  '-'^  "*:  *  ' 

She  b^eld  in  eadi  face,  as  they  pawkUy  sndTd/*^  im^-. 
The  sweet  dimpled  cheeks  o'  her  first-bom  child —  <  ^f ' 
Wlule  their  bright  hazel  een,  an'  their  brows  high  an' 


Evinc'd  thkt  the  sOnl  o'  their  mither  was  there  j;  -^i  "O 
A  bright  OTBtal  tear-drap  weU'd  to  her  eiyef*>  ■d-JiiilU.T 
It  cam'  fn»  the  fountain  o'  love  an'  o' joy — -^^..r-a^x^ 
'Twas  the  balm  o'  affection,  the  dew  o'  the  «waj?x  0f  >|| ; 
In  purity  spril^LDg,  by  Nature^  conlorol ;  '^«>%#' ' 

An'  yet,  though  it  wasna  the  tea]>-drap  o'  gri«f,'^  ttW- 
It  cam'  as  a  heart-aid,  it  cam'  a  relief  {  ; '■  I  *? ^ 

She  had  tiioughts  lang  asl«^  that  ftWatJcMi'd  again,  ^^ 
They  dirl'd  a'  her  hdart-strings,  an'  whirl'd  tlut)'  hee  |; 
brain;  ..  ,v     .    i  •         jiir^s^^.r 

They  opened  the  gowd  yefets  that  led  to  tkb  hk\  ^  t^^tl 
Whaur  Memory  had  piotur'd  her  life  on  tile  w»' ; 
She  saw  that  her  young  days  were  sunny  an'  clear. 
Her  age,  like  to  winter,  was  withar^d  an'  drear ; 


■'.-:■  ;*sfe^ 
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Though  nought  o'  her  life  she  may  blush  to  reveal, 
There  was  mudde^  owre  ma<Me,  to  gar  her  heart  feel, 
^;  Like  Mercy,  the  tear  cam'  to  soothe  au'  to  save,  ^ 

'  An'  calm'd  her  as  oil  cahns  the  foam-crested  wave.    >%}■■. 

■.>" 

h  She  took  a£f  her  specs  to  adjust  them  anew,  'in^iA^ 
4  An'  bru^'d  frae  her  ee-lids  the  ^MuMe  o'  dew  ;  ~'%J% 
^  Deep,  deep,  the  bit  lassies  were  awed  a'  the  whiisr —  -j'^ 

How  they  gladden'd  and  danc'd,  whoi  her  kind,  coiithie 
smile 
.'  Flay'd  saft  'mang  die  wrinkles  that  furroVd  her  cheek, 
-  ^  Like  the  sun  through  a  doud,  when  he  gies  his  last  keek 
'^:  To  mountain  an'  valley,  calm  lake,  an'  pure  stream. 

Till  in  ^ory  they  shine  wi'  his  rose-tinted  beam. 

"  My  sweet  little  bairnies,"  auld  Grannie  begab, 
"  Heaven's  blessing  rest  on  ye,  an'  oh,  ifiay  His  han'  • 
i?  Be  your  prop  an'  your  stay  ;  may  His  grace  b^  a  licht 
Shining  round  ye  l^  day,  shining  round  ye  by  nidit ; 
Oh,  trust  in  His  aid,  atid  whate'er  tOiall  betid^ 
Yell  ne'er  la(^  a  atrong-arm'd  freend  at  your  side ; 
Gome  sorrows  an'  tris^  be't  wi'  famine  or  swcmxI, 
Hell  succour  an'  comfort ;  oh,  trust  in  the  Lord  ! 

"  Now,  dawties,  gatig  forth  to  your  innocent  ploy. 
Abide  na  wi'  (Srannie^  she  scrimps  ye  o'  joy ; — 
The- fawn  blithely  skips  while  its  minnie  lies  dottn. 
The  kit  hunts  its  shadow  while  pouQJAjaloeps  soau' ; 


tUaitttUs^im^ 


■>'^  r^-^'^ilSl^:?^  "^     yPr^^^^STT^^T'^^^^VJ^^i^ 
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/ 


What's  young  m  creation  is  lightsome  an'  gay — •_     i-is'^A 
Ah  !  mom  is  the  rosiest  time  o'  the  day ;  ^  '  ^n&i'fd 

Youth  maun  hae  scowth  for  its  outbursts  o'  glee— ?.    ..$'*< 
Age  may  be  douce,  yet  it  cheers  the  auld  ee,  ■  >  'etA 

When  the  pets  o'  our  kindred  are  loupin'  wi'  mirth  ;   .| 
There's  an  Eden  at  times  in  ilk  hame  on  the  eartWri  ^nA 
An'  fain  wi'  my  lambs  on  the  green  would  I  sit,       .;  j  $ii 
To  look  on  your  daffin,  to  joy  at  your  wit —     ...  ^ij-.-a  \j  A 
An'  but  that  a  worrying  hoast,  sin'  yestreen     'i^-^    '  •4*!!''' 
Has  fash'd  me,  I'd  gang  wi'  my  Annie  an'  Jean ;  ■  •  'i<j  \I 
My  blade's  unco  thin,  I'm  frail,  frail,  an'  auld,         ^iH 
An'  canna  e'en  thole  a  wee  glisk  o'  cauld."        -n^^  '?mi4  ^* 

She  w:otild  hae  said  mair,  but  the  tots  kent  the  art  .   I 
O'  tuning  the  gowden  love-cord  o'  her  heart ;  -'ii 

They  broke  quickly  in  on  the  last  word  she  said, 
Like  the  waff  o'  a  thaw  wind  on  winter's  hoar  head  :  \ 

"  You  said  "to  us,  Grannie,  that  summer  was  gane  ;  -  O 
An'  kent,  by  a  dirl  i'  your  left  shouther-bane,  ',Jg 

That  winter  was  gath'rin'  his  winds  i'  the  north,  -^-X^ 

That  the  clouds  soon  would  come  that  bring  the  flnmtJi 

forth :  '•-•'xJvV 

O,  Grannie,  just  come  to  the  green  an'  ye'll  say       -^  ^tyj^ 
That  summer  is  yet  i'  the  warld  the  day —  ^aSrv  ,0 

The  sun's  shining  bonnie,  the  wind's  fax  awa,         >i'^~&'/ 
There  isna  a  cloud  i'  the  blue  lift  ava  ;  -'*i  ytiiM.ii 

The  mist,  gin  there's  ony,  is  glassy  an'  thin,*;  ;    <^*  a.  jig^.,   ..'" 
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As  the  gli1;terin'  dew-dtist  that  hisga  owre  the  linn,,,^-/' 
Or  the  fine  silken  threads  bj  the  ettercap  span,        i^^^-:  < 
Waving  round  us  unseen  till  they  glance  i'  the  sun ; 
An'  the  green  leaves  o'  summer,   grown  yellow  and  i^ 

brown,  .  ^ - 

Are  like  the  print  spots  on  our  mither's  braw  gown  ; 
As  the  minister's  leddie,  the  loch  is  as  meek. 
An'  smooth  as  the  howe  o'  her  loof  or  her  cheek; 
There  is  peace  on  tiie  earth,  there  is  peace  i'  the  sky. 
If  the  craws  would  but  baud  their  lang  tonguea,  or  fieo^ 

high; 
While  wee  Bobin  Redbreastie  haps  round  the  lum^ 
An'  we're  sure  that  he's  whistlin'  *  Come,  Grannie,  corned 
Then  come,  Grannie,  come,  to  the  green  till  you  sec^T  - 
How  kindly,  how  funny,  and  droll  we  shall  be."  ^i?;     f  i 

Ah  f  could  she  withstand  sio  a  tovt^in*  i^j^ictal, 
Heart-sp<^en,  heart- warmin',  heart-a'-thing  that's  leal  \ 
0  cease  ye,  O  <eQa8e,  at  her  gown  sleeves  to  pu', 
She'll  gang  ance  her  sweet-whisper'd  prayer  is  through. 
She  comes  frae  the  bught  o'  her  deep  elbow-chair— 
Hoity'now-toity — Grannie,  tak  care  :  ^:^-  1 

You're  lookin'  bewilder'd,  say  what's  the  mishap —  r^\. 
Losh  me  !  wha  negleckit  to  bring  your  hand-prap  i' t  ' 
O,  whaur  i'  the  warld's  your  bane-headit  staff?   i:^.  .  >..■ ' 
Ye  gUpies,  why  stand  ye  to  giggle  an'  laugh  ?      tufl^ 
Hooly,  frail  bodie,  ye'll  toit  mair  secure, 
When  Annie  has  lifted  your  staff  frae  the  floor; 


'!,  '■t-^.TTi?^-»SS!^SW5!5|^JS' 
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She's  gleg  as  a  needle  ;  how  smirkitigly  arch 

Your  staff  is  presented  ) — Iwy,  march,  giHnuie,  march  ? 

Awa  to  the  green  she  gaes  stappie  an'  stot,       "'  Mit 
Wi'  her  oes  at  her  side — Whew  !  like  a  wild  goat 
On  the  rock-ledges  bounding,  W6e  Jamie  lap  owre 
The  laigh  hallan  stap ;  there  was  joy  in  his  glowre — 
Ah,  weel  kent  the  curly  young  rogue,  e'er  he  met     »*: 
The  three  on  the  threshold,  that  he  was  the  pet ;     i^X 
He  flung  out  his  arms  as  he'd  flin^  them  awa,.    -    u,^  ^X- 
An'  made  the  house  ring  wi'  a  burly  hurra  ;  -dt 

Even  "  OoHie,"  kind  fidlow^  join'd  in  the  glad  hail, ' " '' 
Wi' wowfin*,  an' loupin',  an' waggin' o' tail,         -      - 
That  Grannie,  puir  body,  was  aae  overpower'd    ;    ■ -=^« 
Wi'  the  seene,  that  she  ooukiBa  e'wi  utter  a.  word. 

Awa  to  ttie  green — Jamie  led  the  approach,      >i* . 
Crack,  craekin'  his  whip,  as  if  driving  a  coach,    •  '^;«v  * 
Now  clappin'  his  wee  whorl'd  hand  to  his  mouth, 
As  if  toutin'  a  trumpet — a  trumpet,  forsooth  ! 
The  coek  tum'd  his  lug  to  the  queer  inUw  ta, 
An'  answer'd  the  blaet  wi'  a  wing-K)lappit  craw, 
Syne  strutted  aff  proudly,  sayin'  to  himsell, 
"  The  wee  birkie  thockt  that  he'd  bear  aff  Uie  bell  t " 


Hurrah!    Gmuuie's  4»   through   the  yett   o'  the 
An'  she  owns  that  a  bonnier  day  was  ne'er  seen. 
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She  is  plac'd  on  the  seat  wi'  her  face  to  the  sun — 
Let  us  haste  to  the  scene,  see  the  ploy  is  begun ; 
Round  Grannie  the  wee  oes  are  forming  a  ring, 
What  a  group  !  'tis  like  Winter  encircled  by  Spring. 
Hark  to  the  song — how  the  tiny  notes  swell — 
'Tia  of  dark  Mary  Gray  and  fidr-hair'd  Ben^  Bell. 


»'  '.: 


^.'   .-A^. 


j>ori(;3?  ;rit'i;    •■be'':"  t^i'o    :c  J.    :  •  --'b-f^p^.s:  -i-l 

^^HsSi^rK^-^-;^^:^^^   ,;;.:-^..     ,>^^.,-,      ,„^.  ?.%,,.:,_,' 
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ALLAN  MAO  ALLAN  ©H^i-jji^^^ 

•#^y^    ■ 

THE  HIQHLAND  SHEABBS.        ^^//^. 

Waukkn,  O  waiiken,  Allan  Mac  Allan  Dliu,  > 

Hig&  Cam  Gower  gleams  red  in  the  sun ;  ~* 

Wauken,  O  waoken,  Allan  Mac  Allan  Dhu, 

The  hairst's  i'  the  south,  whaur  a  fee  can  be  won. 

Tak  ft  wee  ptckle  meal  on  the  road  to  mak  sturroch, 
lie  jovtc  brogues^  Allan  Dhu,  hasten  and  run ; 

ADan  Mac  Allan  Dhu,  why  do  ye  furroch  ? 

Hie  hairst'a  i'  the  south,  whaur  a  fee  can  be  won.- 

Fear  na  but  Allan  has  donn'd  his  blue  bonnet, 

There's  haste  in  his  looks,  there's  dew  on  his  shoon  j 

Eager  yet  kincUy  he  cheers  on  his  Shonai^ 

While  Shonat,  poor  lassie,  mair  fsdn  wad  sit  doon. 

The  mists  o'  'Bea  Yraokie  nae  langer  enfauld  him^ 
He  rins  wi'  tiie  Tummel,  he  marches  wi'  Tay, 

The  steep  crags  o'  Bimam  canna  withhald  him — 
Hehailsthebraw  Lowlands  wi'  Highland  "Oood-day." 


▲LLAW  MAC  ALLAK  DHtn.?  '  HU^ 

Far,  far  he  wanders  for  Sassenach  siller, 
Sair,  sair  he  labours  that  siller  to  gain  ; 

A  part's  for  the  laird,  an'  part  for  the  miller — 
Allan  Dku's  honest^theyll  baith  get  their  ain. 

Say  na  poor  Allim  i8T)e^ai%  gree%,"""*  ^^ 
Say  that  he's  provident — ^naething's  mair  true ; 

A11j».Ti  has  wants,  but  amang  a'  the  needy. 
Charity  hasna  beheld  Allan  Dhu. 


-El-     ^Sii'e%if      /;^-    ^fc     A. 


What  though  the  Lowlander  jeers  honest  Allan  t  '^^ 
AIUti  has  virtues- a  king  might  revere  ; 

Wha  that  has  stappit  within  his  day  hallan 

Faund  unproffer'd  welcome  or  improffer'd  cheer  ? 

Be  that  Lowlander  famished  'mid  fulness  and  plenty, 
Unhoused  when  thenorth  winds  shallraise  their  halloo^ 
.  Ui^eard  in  his  wailings,  uncheer'd  by  his  dainty,  . , 
Wha.  winna  show  kindness  to  Mac  AUan  Dhn> 


e'f/xrii-t 


'V 
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SKETCHK8  OF  SCOTTIgH  CHARACTER. 

THE  TAILOR  O'  MONZIR 


Thb  genuine  old  travelKng  tailor,  or  v^ip  the  cat,  as  he  wm  generally 
termed  throughout  Sootlaad,  is  now  extiBct.  To  oar  fofefatlierB 
the  arrival  of  the  tailor  in  the  way  of  his  eaUing  was  an  adyent 
long  remembered.  He  very  often  nnited  in  his  person  the  talent 
of  wit  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  muikind ;  being  likewise  a 
chronicle  of  all  the  gossip  in  his  rounds,  few  people  received  such 
a  hearty  welcome  within  the  haJlan  as  the  tailor,  nie  author  of 
the  following  skaieh  has  seen  in  his  youager  y«arB  sometiiing 
aVin  to  what  he  attempts  to  describe. — Author^t  Note. 


Our  gud^tuan's  breeks  were  riven  aair, 
.orlL'     The  tailor  cam'  to  mak'  a  pair ; 

When  gloamin'  fell  assembl'd  were  -j  y, 

O's  a'  'bout  thretty-three,  man;   *'j\<  ^s^^lFi: 
On  stools  an'  auld  tree  roots  we  sat, 
An'  O,  sae  muckle  fun's  we  gat, 
Frae  funny  Patie  Whip-the-cat^ 


The  Tailor  o'  Monzie.  man. 


uJm.  t 


O,  he's  a  curiosity, 
A  curious  curiosity, 
A  perfect  curiosity, 

The  Tailor  o'  Monzie,  man. 


THE  TAILOR  O    MONZIK,      ^y&, 

The  lasfses'  spindles  hadna  space,  -i)o  '$  rV 
To  whirl  an'  bob  their  circlin'  race,  f  ?,■ 
For  head  an'  thrawart,  back  an'  face, 

We  sat  promisoouslie,  man ;       ,,  ,,  ^ 
"  Like  midges  i'  the  motty  sun,      r;       :* 
Or  oorbie  craws  on  tattie  grun,' "         .  - 
Sae  thick  were  we  to  hear  the  fan     ,i#v.] 

Frae  Patie  o'  Monzie,  man.      i.  .»- 


'WP 


'*»^- 


A  lang  dispute  anent  the  State, 
Gley'd  Andro  Toahack  held  wi'  Pate, 
Wha  drawin'  a  ateek  wi'  nettled  heat, 

Drobb'd  Andre's  ringle  ee,  man ; 
Andro  roar'd,  grew  pale  and  faint, 
"  My  feth,"  quo'  the  gudeman,  ''  I  kent. 
He'd  gie  ye  piercing  argument, 

Our  Tailor  o'  Monzie,  maUm'*       ,sj,j. 


Wee  Gibbie  Bryoe  was  greetin'  vext, 
That  he  had  made  the  Kirk  his  text,  ,o 

For  Patie  gat  him  jamm'd  an'  fixt 

In  Patronage's  plea,  man.  .  , 

He  rave  poor  Gibbie's  sense  to  rags, 
Made  him  a  lauchin'-stock  to  wags, 
The  hale  house  waved  their  arms  like  flags, 

"  Hurrah  for  Pate  Monzie,  man  !  "^ 
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Wi'  canty  tale  an'  funny  jofcft,         '  ' 
Wi'  lanchin'  when  the  tailor  spoke, 
The  nicht  wore  by  till  twal'  o'clock. 

In  loud  goffitw  an'  glee,  man  ;     -  'i« 
The  gudewife  reavilt  a'  her  yam, 
She  tint  the  thi-ead-end  o'  her  pirn, 
Lauchin'  like  her  youngest  bairn,  ^ 

At  Patie  o'  Monzie,  man>,    •-  -^   **  ^  ? 


■■t,j;**' 


'Twad  tak'  a  tale  as  lang's  an  ell,  |v.  V;; 

'Twad  tak'  an  hoar  that  tale  to  tell^  ^- '^-  - 
O'  what  I  heard  an*  saw  mysel*,  '^'      .^  "^ 

That  nicht  o'  nichts  to  me,  man. 
If  there's  a  man  that  we  should  dawt^ 
Whom  Natvire's  made  without  a  &ut^  '    -  . 
He's  surely  Patie  Whip-the-cat, 

The  Tailor  o'  Monzie,  man- 

•^  '  ,  r  r         >  ■-  *         ^T--, 


BAVIl!  Tfll!  «fX«ttr^fe«*Jf3»« 


DAVIE  THE   BEAGLE.       ,  ,. 


Thk  Sheriff-OflBoer,  aliM  T^  iSeo^  alias  Rin-the-rout,  however 
necessary  as  a  limb  of  the  law,  has  not  the  most  reputable  charac- 
ter for  honesty  and  sobriety ;  which,  if  the  evidence  of  a  Montrose 
beagle  can  be  taken  as  &ct,  throws  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
A  worthy  Magistrate  of  that  place,  while  officiating  one  day  on  the 
bench,  had  to  hear  several  complaints  against  a  Sheriff-Officer,  for 
not  refunding  monies  which  he  had  raised  by  accounts  given  into 
his  hands.  The  Magistrate,  after  giving  a  severe  lecture  to  the  of- 
ficer, remarked — "I  anv  determined  that  whenever  »  vacancy  hap- 
pens, so  far  as  my  word  can  have  effect,  none  bat  an  honest  man 
shall  fill  it."  The  unabashed  heoffle,  taking  a  hearty  pinch  of  snuff, 
ooollyretorted — "  Deed,  sir,  wi'  a'  your  gumption,  ye  ken  Tumttn'ng 
aboot  it.  My  word  on't,  nae  honest  man  will  tak*  the  job ! " — 
AiUhor's  Note. 


Davie,  the  Beagle,  has  ponchfti's  o*  lifters,         '  ^*>:  " 
Summonses,-  Homings,  and  Poindings  for  debtora  *;  '^^'^ 
Half-fou  and  doitet,  he's  rampin'  and  ravin'  '/" 

Aff  through  the  Shire  on  a  mission  o'  cravin'.    '^  ^  ^' '  " 

A  stout- rung  o'  hazel  he  has  in  his  hand,  man — 
Tethers  an'  handcuflGs  he  has  at  command,  man. 
Vagabonds,  ne'er-do-weels,  canna  deceive  ye ; 
Prisons  want  tenantry — ^fill  them  up,  Davie  ! 


■^s 
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See  Davie  walkin' — it's  trottin'  or  druntin' ; 
Hear  Davie  talkin' — it's  growlin  and  gruntia' ; 
Ah  !  but  his  ee  is  the  ee  o'  the  eagle,  7_ 

Weel  he  kens  prison  birds,  Davie  the  Beagle. 

If  e'er  ye  be  robbit,  gie  Davie  the  inklin', 
He'll  smell  out  the  rogue  in  a  jiflfy  or  twinkHn' ; 
Were  he  hid  i'  the  earth  atween  Dunning  an'  Meigle. 
There  ne'er  was  a  ferret  like  Davie  the  Beagle. 

Mention  his  name  amang  wild  thievin'  fallows, 
Their  sleep  will  be  haunted  wi'  dreams  o'  the  gallows  ; 
Limmers,  an'  cutties,  and  hempies,  an'  draigles^ 
Fear  na  a  name  like  auld  Davie  the  Beagle's.      *.,,!  ► : 

The  puir  beggar  bodies  that  come  to  our  door,  man, 
He  fiichts  them  awa  wi'  a  scowl  an'  a  roar,  man ; 
Thumble-men,  garten-men,  try  an'  behave  ye — 
Wha's  at  jour  curpin  ?— it's  auld  Beagle  Davie. 

Davie  wad  rin  to  the  deil  for  gude  liquor  ;  .■•?.-  a  ' 

His  Ups  bear  the  tide-marks  o'  gill-stoup  an'  bicker ; 
Be't  sma'  stell  or  big  stell,  smuggled  or  legal,     (x-.'i'is'i 
It's  a  matter  o'  moonshine  to  Davie  the  Beagleu  ^jl^  Sp^^ 

Tak  my  advice,  man,  an'  dinna  negleck  it,  i :  ,* 

Keep  yoursel'  honest,  and  douse,  and  respeckit ; 
MeU  na  wi'  rogues  that  entrap  an'  inveigle, . 
For  fear  o'  the  Shirra  an'  Davie  the  Beagle. 


■fel^l 


ttf'  ^>^;*a)A VIE  THE  BEAGLE.        -'^'■\  f0'\ 

NOTE  TO  DAVIE  THE  BBAGl£ 


Ix  a  twopenny  "Collection  of  Poeme,  Songs,  and  Epitaphs,  by 
D.  M'Millan,  Perth,"  pablished  in  1844,  we  find  the  following 
"  Epitaph  on  a  well  known  character,"  tIc,  the  worthy  "Beagle": 

"D — ^T— eP— rg — M — ^n's  banos  lie  here  ; 
Bat  what  he  was  je  needna  speir ; 
Throogh  a'  the  kintra  rouud  about 
•yjCi^t/T     HewasweelkentforMn-the-TOBti  .  '  -'■  V     *   • 

";'         "I   ^      HIb  Tigita  they  were  Beldom  sought,  !la -" 

-W'jmjCT^*  '        ^'"*  ^^  *°*  *'"™  ''*'•  dearly  bought ;         ^^^  ^,'^j?  >T 
';5'-'  Ttaere'i  few  that  o'er  his  grave  will  weep,        V  '' 

J        :  .:  ..      But moi^ane'ag^ he's ISumaala^"  -'7!>^'t3 


■  -^^  -     -  '  *     ~  ■      *  *  -        i-  \  • 


■*'■     -     -   ■  ■■     ■  ■■««  w  fci.  ,  .^ 


r-Hi"^ ^^■'T ' '-■  ■.\^-^---z-'  ■  ;■  ■:    '        -  ■^" ^V -,-^.  i  -J--  ^ ^-7,-<iv r-;^ -r^J!:?, MJ •  Mij|^^ 
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BARBER  WILLIR 


V 

I  LIVED  anoe  in  Crieff,  an'  amang  my  acquaintance 
Was  Willie  the  Shaver,  an'  Cutter  o'  Haii* ; 

If  he's  dead,  Fll  be  broggit  wi'  grief  an'  repentance— 
If  alive  yet.  the  news  o't  wad  lichten  ae  care.  . 

I'm  awn  him  twa  shaves,  and  the  bargain  for  scrapin' 
Was  a  gm  or  the  price  o't — ^"twas  auld  measure  then ; 

The  debt's  grown  grey  haired,  and  the  interest  aye 
heapin', 
Nae  less  now  can  pay't  but  a  new  "  tappet-hen."* 

O  fiiinly  this  shavin'  account  I  wad  settle, 

But  the  road's  rather  lang,  an'  I  canna  weel  gae  ; 

Being  somewhat  owre  fat,  which  has  sober'd  my  mettle, 
An'  mj  feet  are  in  bliss  wi'  a  com  on  ilk  tae. 

Now  the  plan  that  I  think  on,  for  want  o'  a  better, 
Is  to  send  him  the  siller,  and  alang  wi't,  awa 

Gangs  the  following  epistle  or  aff-handit  letter  :' — 
"  Perth,  August  the  13th,  Anno  Dom.,  Forty-Twa. 

•  A  Mutchldn.  -^ ^  .. 


Mt  Auld  Aoquauttancb, — 

Short,  an'  thick,  an'  crumpy, 
Craggy,  knotty,  clumpy,       H   y.^i 
Barber  Willie  Stumpy, —    ??iir 
-r     I  thank  ye  for  no  cravin' 
'      My  auld  account  o'  shavin'  ; 
Forgie  my  misbehavin'. 

Are  ye  alive  an'  hale  yet,       '    .  ;r 
An'  sappin'  brose  an'  kail  yet, 
An'  drinkin'  drams  an'  ale  yet  1 
An'  hae  ye  aye  the  talent 
O  uingin' psalm  and  baUant^  , 
Thou  canty  carle-caUant  ? 


Hae  ye  the  short-tailed  coatie 
In  whilk  ye  look'd  sae  protty, 
jBe't  sunny  day  or  motty  1 
An' do  the  bairns  pleg  y^^ 
By  cryin',  "  WiUie  Wiggie 
Games  f rae  auld 


An'  oh  !  an'  eh  !  an'  ah — sii^     ,^.,; 

Hae  ye  my  fav'rite  razor  ?   j^  .,  j,,! ! 

'Twas  edg'd  like  tenor  saw,  sir  jj^^ 
Whane'er  my  chin  it  tickilt, 
Adovm  my  cheeks  there  trickilt 
Tears  o'  joy  weel  pickilt.   ^^^ 
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Your  roosty  shears  for  olippin' 
Were  freendly — fond  o'  grippin' ;— • 
But,  Willie,  was't  a  hippen    ^i '  ■ 
That  round  our  necks  ye  ttu^t  ? 
If  water  e'er  it  Bucket,    >iA4;  \ 
'Twas  na  in  washin'-bucket. 

Hings  aye  your  brazen  basin? 
Were  brose  fill'd  to  a  mason  ' 
'Twere  worth  his  stamack's  fadn'. 
When  winds  cam  brittle-brattle. 
Its  crooniu'  jinglin'  rattle 
Frichten'd  horse  and  cattiekv. 

V 

An'  are  ye  aye  in  glory 

While  tellin'  queerish  story  1    '   ,  ^ 

I'm  into  rogue  a  Tory. 

Wha  comes  now  to  the  Shaver's 
To  crack  o'  "  bluidy  Clavers," 
An'  ither  auld-warld  havers  1 

Does  Angus  Gow  attend  ye,      ''''-?; 
Does  Sutor  Tarn  unbend  ye,    5** 't       , 
An'  mony  mae  that  kend  ye  %^^*  ■ 
Amang  them  was  Jock  Cramb's  sou, 
An'  Carrick  Dan  (a  Sampson), 
An'  leein'  Davie  Tamson  ; 


;   -^. ,:  ::,/:rV'  ■  BARBER  WILLIB.     -'^.r- -i"-  4 

An'  tailor  Hnghie  Gillie, 
Sae  gabby,  pert,  and  silly, 
Yet  tinoo  tricky,  Willie  r- 

Bnt  he  was  kent  by  a'  fock, 
;   ■    ^    By  duddy  fock  an'  braw  fock, 

Millnab  and  Galloliau'  fock. 

Salute  for  me  th'  endearin' 

Freends  that  may  be  speerin' 

Aboot  me. — Fogy's  sh^arin'  :  •. 

'  ..- ,,   .,,(,   I  married  her  last  Jidy,  i.. .   .  u, 

'!f  *''*  ^^^  honey-moon's  through  newly";    '■  •' 
Fareweel, — Yours  aye  an'  truly."__^    "^;^ 

f     To  Mb  William  Stcmft,'*-^"^    --^  "  "1:?^*  V'^'^"  -'•* 

HAIB-DBJESSKB,  OBIBFF.  •.(.«.    ,ujt  ,y;.i;t 

[Money  Letter.]  -...,-{-     ^    - 


j,.»>i id  ,m  f  ''■♦'(I-.' 


. ,?s:  *; 


:  ;:''>l>•.■.«»:.>f-7^ . 
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BARBER  WILLIE'S  ANSWER. 

{To  the  Editor  €/4ke  Perth  and  Dwndee  StAurday  JoumaLJ     ^f 

■  '-  -_  ■■•■'-  •  >■ 'mi  -i?^  i>?sisH  '  -  -'^ 

Cbiut,  ISih  Aug.,  1842. 

Sib, — An  auld  crutomer  o'  mine,  ca'd  Dr  Quibbles,  wham  ye 
brawly  ken,  has,  like  an  honest  gentleman,  paid  me  owre  an' 
aboon  an  aoconnt  for  "  twa  shaves  "  awn  me  gnde  kens  how  lang. 
Alang  wi'  a  bank  order  for  the  siller,  he  wrote  me  a  bit  letter, 
whilk  I  believe  has  since  been  prentit.  Not  havin'  alluded  to 
his  place  o'  residence — that's  to  say,  the  street  an'  the  nummer  o' 
his  tenement — ye  wad  confer  a  great  favour  on  me  by  handin'  him 
the  enclosed  receipt :  ye  may  preut  it  gin  ye  like,  to  lat  the  warld 
ken  o'  hia  honesty.  Advise  him  likewise  to  bide  frae  the  public  . 
house,  and  gang  to  the  kirk.  i 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

WuAjit  Wiaon  eUiM  Wu.  Stumfy. 

WILLIE  WIOOIE'S  EBCEIPT  FOR  MONEY  RECEIVED  FROM 

DR  QUIBBLES,  PERTH.  ] 

Rbceivxd  per  post  frae  Dr  Quibbles, 
Bff  sunchieg,  blauds  o'  rhymin'  scribbles 
Anent  my  "  coatie  "  an'  mj  gibbles  ;> 

An'  kindly  he 
Inquired  gif  I  got  brose  and  dribbles 

O'  barley  bree. 


&ji!±a^iS^.^b,jif£i^:e- 


'  BARBKR  WtLlJI^S  AlfSWEK.        ti-  4^ 

Also,  by  cash  (it  made  me  cracky,  ^^^  :^;^v- 
Because  it  brocht  me  skeegs  o'  aquy,) 
Remitted  by  a  sma' bit  chaquy 

Upo'  the  bank^ —  j  \. 
IVa  ahillans  gade  I  gat  fa'  snacky, 
.k   By  this  same  prank. 

Hifl  shayin'  debt  was  but  a  pittance,    ji:)^*:,: 
i^o  worth  a-mindin'  o'  for  quittance  ;  v?  vl: 
Did  I  ezpeck  sic  grand  remittance. 

He  e'er  could  spare  ! 
It  would  hae  coft  me  winter  mittans,   v^  ',/ 

Had  I  ta'en  care.    . 


But  somehow — be't  for  waur  or  better,     ,-y.^ 
It  spunkit  oot  I'd  gat  a  letter,  ,ff';; 

Fwe  jDr  Quibbles,  my  auld  debt<»:i„,  .liit' ' 

Then  cam  a  ploy  ; 
Ye  couldoa  bind  wi'  raip  or  fett^  '^  i;;;j. , 

The  public  joyi  |7  O 


Oreat  crowds  assembled  owre  potations ; — 
Ran  delegates  at  ween  the  statioBB ;  j 

The  band  played  doun  the  deputations  ;>-<^i 

Lord  sic  a  day 
I  had  o'  proud  congratulations —    _•!    j  'c 
■f;, ...     «  Wiggie,  huzza  U\\" 


.■--  -  .i.^if>^^»p,jjp[!^-  ■ 
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The  wabaters,  ''Swy  oam*l^<lcD&-'^t^e—  ^SA 
The  tailors,  they  cam'  triddle-triddle —  f^i»^. 
The  hen-taed  snabs  cam' siddle-siddle  ;     .  >'l 

In  fact  a'  classes, 
The  upper,  lower,  an'  the  middle,  -T 

Cam  wedged  in  masses. 

I  stood  bare-headit,  hnmmin',  hayin', 

(My  wig  was  on,  though — ^'twas  the  grey  aae^ 

list'nin'  to  what  the  crowds  were  aayin*,  *^^"T 

While  &r  awa     ftT! 
The  wives  an'  baimies  were  huzzayin' 

Loud  aboon  a',     i.i 

Ten  times  I  read,  as  frae  a  missal,    .  '  J  « 

The  Doctor's  freendly,  droll  epissle  ;  •  ■  ^ 
"  Feth,  kds,  this  day  he'd  tak'  a  hiss  ill,".^'  > 

Cried  Hughie  Gillie, 
"  Lat's  a'  be  tip'oe  to  weet  the  whissle        <  / 

O'  Wiggie  WilUe." 

At  this  my  mouth  b^an  to  water,  ;  ..i'.-ri> 
I  birl'd  my  tip'oe  too  like  a  hatter,  *>  t»  i^»Hi 
The  tailor  body  he  boot  chatter,   ^    .i#t"  :--nt!^ 

"Wewinnatak'it."    '  "^ 

Quo'  I,  "  Nae  words  aboot  the  matter, 

I'll  no  be  baukit." 


1      BABftftR  #n^M^#  iO^WilB^^^^^^  46 

The  crowds  held  tip  their  hands  in  wonder, 
They  rent  the  air  wi'  human  thunder, 
I  thooht  I  wad  hae  drappit  under 

This  load  o'  praiso,^ 
Yet  felt  I  was  aboon  a  hunder 

Fock  now-a-days. 

Clunk  cam'  the  botraes,  rottxcf  1^  j 
Gkted  scoTirin',  cap  out,  'mang  the  masses, 
Man,  wife,  an'  weanie,  lads  an'  lasses, 

Wi'  glee  partook,  '"^"' 

Till  scores — (Gude  help  the  squeamish  asses  ! ) 

Ran  hame  to  puke  !  «  ' 

Whisky  !  thou  bringest  conscience-grippens 
To  him  wha  on  thy  vot'ry  lippens,       ^ 
The  man  o'  cabbage,  clouts,  an  clippens, 

The  tailor  wicht, 
Gart  me,  on  drink,  wair  my  last  tippence, 

That  very  nicht. 

You'll  get  the  hale  o'  a'  our  capers 
Reportit  i'  the  Perth  Newspapers, —    -a  . 
Forgie  this  scrawl — auld  age's  vapour^^? 

Float  owre  my  een  ;  ,  - 

MeauwhUe,  should  ye  come  to  the  Scraper's 

You'll  find  a  jBreaote^  **>''»«»  f 


s,*:U 


To  Db  Quibbles,  Pxbth.  *r,-^m  ^9'^:*^'«ii^_  *> 
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:  -  -t  .     '■_■  ,-•  ':t^';  i<*mt  ^/i?* ->■  ^  ■■-i-'Vi 

finlaY  %ty ' 


"  Te're  aorely  heard  tell  o'  that  wee  toanie, 
That  little  wee  tonnie  aboon  Donkel', 
Wha  hanged  their  miniBter,  drowned  their  preoentor, 
Kmook'd  down  the  steeple,  an'  fbddled  the  bell."— OlA  BoMO. 


The  wild  fock  o'  the  wee  totm, 

The  wee  bit  toun  aboon  Dtmkel', 
Sin'  thej  hanged  their  minister, 

They're  trumlin'  wi'  the  fear  o'  h — L 
It's  gude  to  hear,  it's  gude  to  ken, 

They're  cloutin  up  their  warks  o'  sin  ; 
An'  better  still,  gin  we  wad  hear     ;;,i     J 

They  had  nae  nse  for  Finlay  Fin, 


Finlay  keeps  the  jail  key, — 

Were  his  the  will,  gude  feth  !  I  fear 
The  fient  ane  i'  the  wee  toun. 

But  he  wad  lock  up  ance  a-year. 
He  peers  aboot  whaur  he's  no  sought, 

Wi' his  far-ben,  ill-sheapit  ee ;     -^  •    :\l    \t  ^ 
Gin  twa  aiild  wives  are  kent  to  flyte, 

He  tells  o't  to  the  Deputy,     r  ;, -^g  »if  *5T 


-V.  ..-.^■■bJj^Js. 


^mrnrni^-ftHjiY  rat.     « •  ^  ■  0^ 

The  aiild  law  o'  the  wee  touHj'  '^  ^'  ••<!<  ^ 

Was  Icno  o'  boar,  and  law  o'  cus^      ^ 
Wi'  rowth  o'  law  confounderB,        mai-'^ 

Whase  cheeks  were  rabbit  owre  wi'  brass. 
The  present  brood  are  o'  the  race,        ' '' 

Whilk  ye  may  ken  by  skull  an'  ^in, 
Or  by  the  lug,  or  by  the  tuA, 

Or  by  the  tail-— that's  Finlay  Fin. 


The  watch-dog  o'  the  wee  toun, 

Is  nappy,  knoity  Donal'  Mac, 
A  gentle  an'  a  kind  loon 

As  e'er  was  i'  the  Fiscal's  pack. 
Wi'  c&nny  word  an'  gude  advice,  ,| 

He  quells  the  peace-disturber's  din  ; 
O  airs,  sic  blessed  mildness, 

Will  rust  the  key  to  Fiolay  Fm, 


i 


The  drawback  on  the  wee  toun, 
Is  diibble-dribblin'  aye  in  dramSj 

Owre-coupin'  sober  reason. 
Till  freends  will  fecht  like  tykes  or  rams 

An'  hieland  fock,  whan  they  are  foui,     ^ 
Can  roar  as  loud*  as  Campsie  Linn  ; 

O,  wha  wad  blame  the  Deputy 
.  For  handin'  them  to  Finlay  Fin  t 
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That  day  unto  the  wee  totm, 

Shall  be  the  blythest  e'er  it  saw, 
Whan  a'  its  fock  bide  sober, 

An'  Finlay's  key  rusts  on  the  wa', 
An'  Donal'  Mac's  black  paintit  rung, 

Is  made  a  carter's  rackin'-pin  ;    , 
Hey,  sic  a  canty  wee  toun, 

'Twill  be  in  spite  o'  Finlay  Fin  ! 


-,u    ..t  ■ 


^    ^  DXJNCAN  KER.         ;?  .'-i^  49 


DUNCAN  KER, 


THE   ATHOLL   PAGANINI. 


Hark  the  tvxedle-dum  / 

That  bow-hand  hath  fleetnesa, 
Gusts  o'  music  come,  '' 

Rich  in  Highland  sweetnesa 
Hearts  an'  heels  bestir — 

Rise  my  bonny  hinny — 
Dance  to  Duncan  Ker,    .,  ;  ;  ' 

The  Atholl  Paganini. 


Olie  bridal  ha'  is  lit, 

Bickers  round  are  foeunin', 
licht  the  dancers  flit, 
'      As  the  wind  o'  gloamin' ; 
Bobbin'  through  the  reel,      .  ^^ 
,.hv  like  a  water- waggit^  ^  ^^ .; 
«;Play,"  cries  ilka  chiel',  iiii^  W 
"  Tiillochgorum,  Pagie." 


n 


.  VT-"^*^-?*' 
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A  bonnet  meets  his  brow, 

Thrissle-badged,  an'  cockit, 
Round  him  a  surtout, 

r  the  fgishion — dockit  : 
Short's  a  plant  o'  fir, 

Ony  thing  but  scraggie  ; 
Such  is  Duncan  Ker. 

AthoU's  famous  Pagie. 


A  civil  body,  Pag, 

Pleasant  as  his  fiddle, 
Whistle,  cry,  or  wag. 

At  your  beck  hell  triddle  : 
Seat  him  on  a  firm, 

Near  a  whisky  kaggie. 
The  mavis  canna  chirm      -'•'■'■ 

Sweeter  notes  than  Pagie. 


Bridals,  balls,  an'  ploys,       •'-  '■- 

Haud  the  bottle  clunkin* ; 
They  wha  there  rejoice,      -^  — 

Need  the  aid  o'  Duncan  ; 
Dull  wad  be  the  stir, 

To  Highland  Jock  an'  Maggie, 
Wantin'  Dhonnach  Ker, 

AthoU's  &mous  Pt^e. 


'.»-■    ^^'«! 


!.%M;»!%iiff(  w  <sr^  i  ^  ,^>iM,.  ■ 


V  Fastly  flee  the  clouds, 

i '  Driven  by  the  storm, 

Faster  sorrow  howds, 
^     ?     Ilka  gait  before 'im. 
•  /       Weel  Bttay  we  infer; ,  v;   „   ' 
A' his  days  are  sunny  ; 
Wha's  like  Duncan  Ker, 
-^,V  ^,,.;  ,.      The  Atholl  Paganini  ? 

..<!v  jO\>W  -^K:Ji^    ^                ,  -  -.   ,^ 

'■■''■  «}»  if'^.ii-fc,.;   v-iV-vi ','T'..i-     .         ■   -  - -•>■-■  •' 


...  / 
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■    -a     yf-   -■ 


FOUSCANHAUD. 


The'  term  Fouicamhwai, — i.  e,,fm£»  can  haud,  signifying  de»d 
drank, — is  generally  applied  in  Western  Pertbshire  to  Celtic 
keepers  of  low  tippling-houses.  A  serio-comic  incident  in  con- 
nection with  this  poem  is  given  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Author. 


Are  you  be  climb  the  hielant  hill, 
To  shoots  the  boanie  moor-cock  ? 

Are  you  be  sneeshan  in  a  mull. 
To  gie  a  sneeeh  to  poor  fock  1 

Here's  your  good  health,  sir,  by  the  nose  ; 

That  be  good  anufl^  sir,  me  suppose — 

A  bonnie  box,  too — hoo  her  close  ! 
Youll  no  be  £a,und  a  box  so  grand 
In  ony  hielant  shentlam's  hand — 

The  Sass'nachs  braw  be  our  fock. 


Did  you'll  be  heard  o'  Fou's-can-haud  1 
Her  nainnel  just  be  me,  man  ; 

Are  you  be  weary,  dull,  or  sad  1 — 
Just  come  her  drmk.  an'  prie,  man. 


The  better  drink  no  cross  your  mouth — 
The  better  drink  no  kill  your  drouth — 
As  fack's  the  death  me  tells  the  truth,*"'  •- 
80  you  just  micht  come  in  this  nicht 
\'    To  her  nain  house  to  see  the  sicht, 
Get  famous  funs  an'  glee,  man. 

Mo  chaUeag  laghach  * — hoots,  that  be  Earse ; 

But  what  she'll  gone  to  mean,  man, 
Her  nainsel's  wife  he  comes  from  Perse, 

Hinui  name  they  call  him  Shean,  man  : 
TTimH  be  the  bonnie  lassie  braw —       ^'*''  -^  - 
Hims  skin  be  white's  Ben-Vorlich  snaw — 
Hims  ee  be  bladk  as  hielant  craw —     f-.tAi 

And  she  be  crouse  in  her  nain  house,       >  ^ 

"Wi'  Sheans  her  wife,  the  clever  mouse  ; 
Hooch  !  Ukes  o'  him's  no  seen,  man. 

And  Sheanie  mak  the  braxy  kail,         ^'4-je; ': 

And  Sheanie  brew  the  tea,  man  ;      -v.-H      ■ 

1  Her  nainsel  fill  the  drams  an'  ale,         '  ->a;i>.> 

,      And  gather  the  bawbee,  man.    -'^m  m^s--  J: 

■That's  Alster  Faysac  'wa  oot  11,00,   -- '—  ^f^' 

Within  her  house  there's  Pharig  Dhu, 

/-;:      %y  ^v  V  Ji4,   *  My  pretty  giri.  '^'^^  >'>d-c-.'  .  •• 
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And  Shemus  Beg — cod  man  they're  fa' ! 
They'll  drank  by  more  than  stou|»  a  score, 
And  plenty  siller  till  the  fore — • '    '  ■       -  / 

Hooch  !  they're  the  mans  for  me,  man. 

They  say  should  must  a  sangs  be  made 
On  her  and  Sheans  her  lamb,  man ; 
But  what  me  cares  ?  sheTl  plenty  trade^ 

In  selling  whisky  dram,  man. 
Be  mony  shentlams  her  good  freen,'    •         '■ 
That  drinks  wi'  her  and  spokes  wi'  Shean, 
So  youll  be  ken  she's  no  to  mean  ;  < 

And  as  me  said  she's  plenty  trade, — 
Be  thousand  sangs  about  her  made^   ;"  i.-^ 
She  diima  gie  a  tam^  man  !'^^'  4^  b&t  he  /. 

Noo,  what  you'll  thocht  to  toc^  a  dram. 

This  moment's  very  time,  man  ? 
Maybe  you'll  took  a  collop  ham  %    'jb^^u  \-\ 
Her  Sheanie  mak'  her  prime,  man  :   k^^ 
Come  'wa,  no  stand  on  stapping  stones,       n\ 
A  dram  will  strong  your  very  bones  ;  • 
When  me  be  sair,  and  cry,  Och  hones  /^i.s4X 
Me  seldom  long,  till  dbe's  among         J jfV' 
The  bottle  wi'  the  double  strong — 
Best  doctor  for  tiie  waio^,  Sian. 


^' »■■■ 


«5f.- 
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■-'  •  "    :tJ'^l    '."'.  '■  '?  «  ?*'r<  Vif'   ' 
;  «rs  ^fi:-'S'!%  f"i  .',5  .i«rif'""»,  1    ' 

JENNY  HYSON.      ^  ' 

We'll  a'  gae  to  Jenny's  house,      ^  "  ' 
To  Jenny's  honse,  to  Jenny's  house,  '  '^ 
Well  a'  gae  to  Jenny's  house^  :«-s<*^  >"^ 
, ,  An' tak*  a  cup  o' tea.    -^^-^fV^P?^ 

The  canny  smile  in  Jenny's  &ce, 
Wins  a'  our  hearts  wi'  pawky  grace — 
Her  cheeks  are  finng'd  wi'  Brussels  lace. 
It  sets  her  to  a  teew       .         '    .v 

Jenny  nerer  had  the  heart  ^ 

A  trade  in  whisky  drams  to  start ; 
She  keeps  a  tea  and  coffee  mart, 
And  muckle  change  has  she. 

She's  a'  kin  kind  o'  groceries, 
Sugar,  cinnamon,  an'  spice  ; 
An'  o'er  her  door  there's  painted  njce, 
"  The  very  best  Bohea."    /  « 

Ah'  then  her  house  is  clean  an'  hekw, 
There's  paper  round  her  parlour  wa', 
We  ca't  our  ain  Tee-total  Ha', 
Sia'  we  liad  the  Soiree. 
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Jenny  has  a  but  an'  ben,       ^^  '*  > 
An'  China  cups  for  ilka  en'; 
Her  customers  are  gentlemen,    ^ 
Just  siclike  folk  as  me. 

Our  gauger  sometimes  tries  to  wile  ' 
A  drap  o'  punch — she  laughs  the  while, 
A  n'  says  "  My  kettle  winna  boil,        ;  ^ . 
For  ony  thing  but  tea."     ,    <>> 


■,:   '■    '^'V'  '■     -  -       ......  ....  . 


'  ^tJSt2^fi%^^^. 
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THE  TENTIE  WIFE 


Sttkbeam  o'  love  an'  modestie,  fa  s^VaaM  v€  : 
Licht  o'  thy  liappy  husband's  ee,     ^-utif^/f^^ 
Shinin'  around  him  boimilie,  •dniH-^', 

Hallowin'  his  hearth ; 
An*  makin'  him  enraptured  prie 

, , ..  Heaven's  bliss  on  earth. 

Thy  look  is  evw  mild  and  dteerie,  ^ji;  ul 
Thy  head  begets  nae  whigmaIeerie,K;  t^-A  oi! 
To  draw  a  sour  look  or  a  bleerie     j|«)pa»J&»Ws 

iVae  your  gudeman  ; 
^!Ebil9  tntly  art  his  winsome  dearie      'id'  «4>i 

In  l^Bart  an'  han.' 

''Mayhap  thy  mak'  is  no  sae  genty  '/fg^n  >.;+  j" 
As  it  had  been  at  maiden  twenty  :  •  ^jT 
You've  grown  ainsyne  na©  doubt  a  daiatj^'j; 

An'  feckfii'  wife ; 
An'  hae  been  prudent,  douse,  an'  tentie,  ^'j 

Throughout  thy  life. 


•  '.■'■'■"■'"- 
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Quiet,  cannie,  hamely,  unaffeckit,  >f 

By  a'  belov'd,  by  a'  respeckit ;  -     ' 

Wi'  Virtue's  honours  thou'rt  bedeckit 

Sae  gloriouslie ; 
Ev'a  fiend-bom  Malice  never  cleckit 

A  lee  on  thee.      ^ 

Thy  hame's  a  garden  fenced  an'  corie,  "'^ 

Whaxir  thou  art  rearin'  a  sweet  posie 

O'  bonnie  la^des,  plump  an'  rosy,     "^s  ^'tcnisc 

Bricht-e'ed  an'  fair ; 
An'  burly  laddies,  braid  an'  brosy —      -i  -  -- 

Their  like's  naewhere. 

In  thee  they  have  a  carefu'  guide,     'j""     '-  'I 
To  keep  their  stepe  frae  gaun  aside  ;     H  T^  i^  ' 
Weel  may  you  gaze  on  th«n  wi'  pride,:  "'*  ^.^    ' 

The  weel-d<Mn'  lammies ; 
Nae  brunt-taed  tawse  o'  strcMig  nowte-hide 

Need  they  for  paumies. 

Thy  weel-timed  whii^Mr^d  weetikt  aye  lays  "i**\' 
The  sma'est  stushy  that  they  raise  y  #^' 

The  youngest  o' them  a' obeys         ^^.'.»t' «^;r'!i6'v 

As  weel's  the  lave — 
Fear'd  that  she  tyne  the  meed  o'  praise 

Dear  momvime  gaTS. 


<     THE  TENTIE  Wrflfc  -  t?  !i?*^a  W^ 

Sae  featly  ilka  stool  an'  chair  :"  •^miA4'U^' 
Ye  scour  and  polish  brichtly  clear  j'r:^  '^S^ 
Sae  neatly  a'  yonr  baimies  deaf  T^i^f;^^  ^4*14 

Ye  deed  fu'  cosh  ; 
Your  hand's  aye  fon,  yet  yon  appear       *« ' 
'      '     Braw,  snod,  an'  tosh. 

When  gofrkit  wives  at  close-heads  mnster,  #i 
To  blaw  aboot  their  baima  an'  fluster,  W 

Thou  keep'st  ibj  hame,  and  ^ed'^  a  lnstre^\ 

On  fire-side  scenes, 
Surrounded  by  thy  happy  cluster      ili  sm{W 
■  )•     O'  tottin'  weans. 

Ah!  mony  a  puir  man's  made  unhapp7<l«^t>     ^ 
In  buoklin'  wi'  a  gillygawpie,  J 

Whase  lioht-heeFd  virtue,  stap  by  sta{^e,   •i--"- 

Skips  to  the  door  ;  , 

Yftinly  he  triee  the  witcJ^'  draj^ie —  ^t-i- 


But  thine  is  blest  ilk  e'ening  meetin''^   *'l«#€5 

A  family  in  love  competin' — 

Sweet  smiles  frae  thee — fond  children  teetin' 

Around  his  chair, 
Or,  bpundn'  forrit>  gladsome  greetin'      ^^^ 

Their  dad  ance  mair. 


Sa.T£^wii'W:--:.r.- A- .   ;  .■,■.-■  -i'-   .    ■^'■.  ^'■^^L.-^'-^J''.-^..-'^^'i./fi.i, 


'  ■ '  rr;  y  ■  ■5^7<JK»rop^5C?i>^S|>;^Ep[R5' 
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ci- 


Spell-book  an'  Carritch  syne  to  -test      r     ^t^ 
Their  skill  in  lear's  in  great  request ;    «■■ 
How  happy  he  or  she  wha  best     -j?;s.» 

Can  speU  an'  read, 
When  cuddled  for't  to  daddy's  breast — 

Oh  envious  meed  ! 


An'  thou'rt  'mid  scenes  mair  lovely,  yea,    1  "'^  - 
Holier  stUL     O,  what  dis|^y  *^«»ir   •  v-     /$ 
Is  in  thy  hame  oe  that  blest  day,  !»•  ■'■  r  Jf 

First  o'  the  seven. 
When  ilka  soul  gleams  wi'  a  ray   V»:  ^j  -  ^■'^■it 

O'  licht  frae  heaven  ! 

O  wha  wi'  apathetic  feeling  ,  i;  .  .,  • ,;/. 
Could  see  thy  household  round  thee  kneeling 
On  Sabbath  eve;  your  voices  pealing    ,^„, . .,. 

In  sweet-tuned  praise, 
An'  daddy  to  the  bairns  revealing        jdiop^' 

jQttjyftjrondrous  ways ! 

Sunbeam  o'  love  and  modestie,       '  •  .fi->  i  -tumf' 
Licht  o'  thy  happy  husband's  ee,     •  -fM^jit  / 
Shining  around  him  bonnilie,  ?  ■^-'..i'^ 

Hallowin'  his  hearth ; 
Thou  mAkttt  him  enraptured  prie       -  ^  V 
..^JBLeayen's  bliss  on  earth. 


.,tj,         THE  WETKDLESS  WIFK.         :^3sv 


« 


THE  WEIRDLESS  WIPE 


r^  Thou  clorty  htither  o'  a  wife^ 
'  Thou  doun-draught  o'  thy  husband's  life ; 
"  My  certie,  trig  maids  were  no  rife     _^^^ 
When  your  gude  John 
Cofl  sic  a  walkt  fou  o'  strife—  ^  * 

Xe  weirdlesB  crone  ! 

I'm  wae  to  see  a  puir  man's  chucky  - -^ 
Turn  out  a  huggry-mu^ry  lucky  ;      ^^ 
.JiS^,^'xe  a'  that,  ye  deevil's  bucky,     ^rg 

Confoond  ye,  but 
Ye  gar  Jock  claw  whaur  he's  no  jjiicky, 

Ovre  aft  ye  slut 


Your  croo — (can  ither  name  be  giyeik 
To  that  vile  foumart-hole  ye  live  in  1 
Admits  the  tameless  winds  o'  heaven 

Through  cracks  an'  bores, 
To  flaff  the  duds  o'  curtains  riven 

Whaur  puir  Jock  snores. 
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Your  floor  the  steadiest  foot  wad  pester, 
Here  heaps  of  filth,  there  dubs  o'  mester  ; 
A  grumphie  at  your  door  wad  hester 

To  enter  in ; 
"  Gude  feth,  I  ne'er  saw  sic  a  slester !" 

'Twad  say,  an'  rin. 

Three  crippled  chairs,  lang  syne  past  moidin', 
A  table  'neth  misfortunes  bendin',     '-^^  ^ 
A  pipeless  bellows  tired  o'  spendin'     .. '• 

Gude  wind  for  simmers, 
A  bed  whase  thochts  are  fire- ward  tendln'. 

Complete  your  timmers. 

What  crockery  ye  hae  is  crackit,  -'^  ■' 
Ae  nameless  usefu'  dish  ye  laokit ;  ^4^  *• 
Ye've  lang  dispens'd,  too,  wi'  a  backet 

To  haud  your  aise  ; 
An  auld  rag  o'  a  plaiden  jacket     -^*  -•  - 

Supplies  its -place. 

Yottr  itoiver-breida' ©ii^l^;^^  i^  VvC*  ^    ^   - 
Hands  a'  your  hearth-stane  in  a  0f^  f^ 
Back  frae  your  creepie  rins  a  strype  -'■*-  , 

O'  what  ye  spit, 
As  huddled  like  a  wame  o'  tripe  ^^  '^'^ 

Ye  shapdieas  sit.  .  '      , 


Ye  stroTingej  jade,  yell  lie  a-becHi'lt  > 
If  Jook  complains  o'  being  ill  fed^jf*!  oY 
Soon  as  yotir  lazy  fit  is  sped,         '^&t  jfe 

My  feth  an'  sooth, 

Ye're  battKn'  on  the  cawsey  head       ti-  ■> 

•■■-■•    Wi'  tongue  an'  tooth. 

For  claivers,  clashes,  an'  backbitin',  :  'A 
Rampaigin'  out  an'  in,  an'  flytin',  -:o^ 
Committin'  thierin'  pranks,  and  wytin' 

->;     The  innocen^  rr 
An'  gettin'  greetin'  fou,  an*  stbil^'',  =*A 
Ye're  bra^s^ly  kent. 

•    -  •..;.-..■.  -    ■■■-  .     ..   '       -       V   ■ 

Your  yr^Ktj  bottle,  ca'd  ihe  cutter,      'A         x 

Costs  doubly  owre  your  bread  an'  butter ; 

When  hid  aneth  your  apron's  flutter^^  j 

We  may  be  sure 

To  see  you  waumlin'  i'  the  gutter  "!-'H  c-T 

Your  bra  west  napery,  sarks  an'  sbeetin'. 
The  Sabbath  shoon  Jock  put  his  feet  ia^ 
The  top,©' whilk  set  him  a-greetin',     .»  il 

Ye  black-brow'd  clink — 
Were  selt  to  get  the  tither  weetiaftiie  A 
'  l-'^-n-r'     '0   O' bumin' drink. 
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A  shawl  stowa  aff  a  garden  wicket 
Ye  pawn'd,  and  likewise  selt  the  ticket, 
A  new  goun  out  o'  whilk  ye  tricket 

Braw  chapman  Tammas, 
An  trinkets  frae  a  stand  ye  picket 

At  £Etir  o'  Lammas  : 

A'  gaed  for  drink,  an'  held  ye  bizzin' 
For  days  an'  nichts  amaist  a  dizzen ; 
The  diel  be  on  ye,  but  your  wizzen 

"Was  surely  brunt — 
Awa  to  bridewell  or  the  prison 

Wi'  sic  a  runt  ! 

A  mither  thou,  yet  void  o'  talents 
Requisite  to  foster  callants ;      u^'.k    v 
Uni^uil'd  in  books,  unkent  in  ballants, 

O'  what  a  mither  ! 
Ye  ding  the  Hielants  or  the  Lawlants 

For  sic  anither. 

Your  dugit  shargie  o'  a  laddie         ,  ,  < 
Wad  shame  the  hovel-hame  o'  Paddy  ; 
If  duds  are  braws  ye  keep  him  gaudy  ; 

If  gude  looks  hae 
A  skrankie  puggie  face  an'  scaud  ee,     >/ 

He's  blest  wi'  thae. 


THE  WEIRDIESS  WIPE. 

The  chackit  daidle,  or  bit  brattie, 

That  hings  in  trollops  on  your  dawtie  (?) 

la  smear'd  wi'  murla  o'  mony  a  tattie, 

^  •'  An'  clants  o'  brose; 
The  gutey  belgh,  too,  grows  sae  chattie 
-iM:  "^   Aneth  your  nose.    ,, 


God  help  the  puir  thing  o'  a  bairn  ! 
What  sees  he  ought  but  crime  to  learn  ? 
Year  after  je&r  hell  grow  mair  dann', 

."'    An'  waur  to  cowe^. 
Till  publicly  he  end  his  care  in 
,s   A  loopit  tow. 

.  ^i  . 

'"''.'     .s^"!:,.  :>>     ■;•■  -.''■■_■.■    ' .    '  '• 

On  thee,  fhut,  wor^Ksaa,  weirdtess  woman, 
Drink  has  an  influence  heart-benumbin' ; 
Can  fear  o'  death  and  judgment  comin' 

Hae  nae  effect 
On  g^ein'  your  saul  a  dirlin'  summon 

Self  to  respect  ?      "^  ; 


W 


t  ^%i 
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BARLEY  GEORDIE. 


"  Is  the  gudewife  in  1 — 

Will  she  speak  a  wordie  ?  " 
"  Wha  sae  kindly  speirs  %  " 

"Me — I'm  Barley  Greordie  : 
Buy  ye  barley-flour  ? 

Need  ye  pearl  barley  1 " 
"  No."     "  Gude  day."     The  door 

Closes  on  the  carlie. 


Gets  the  totm  a  ca' — 

Some  will  buy,  some  winna  ; 
Scrimpit  keepit  ha', 

Geordie  has  nae  sin  o'. 
While  the  Mill  o'  Loak 

Stands  upo'  the  Ordie,* 
Order  !  and  your  pock, 

Straucht  is  fill'd  by  Geordie. 

*  A  small  stream  running  into  the  Tay  above  Perth. 


.v.i  l^':-^\S^.&:\^-'^;^'':^ii^'£!^iJ^ti^A^^j^^ 


■?iS^. 


BABLET  OEORDIE;.    '.;|i- >,•;*  ,;  ,  Ol 


Geordie's  ear'  afit, 

Trokin,  buyin',  sellin, — 
Reftdj  aye  in  wit, 

Gash  at  stoiy-tellin', 
Spnnky,  hale,  an' fwe,     r    >i.  • 

Gleg — he  kens  his  bis'neas ; 
'Mang  us  merchants  here, 

Geordie's  worth  a  dizz'n  o*s. 


Giang  we  to  Dundee, 

Perth,  or  Coupar- Angus  ; 
Whft's  the  first  we  see 

Comin'  in  amang  us  ? 
Geordie — ^he's  the  man, 

Marchin'  like  a  lordie — 
"  Sirs,  frae  flour  to  bran. 

Need  ye  ought  frae  Greordie  1 " 


Sweetly  clear  his  voice 

As  a  kirk-bell's  tinkle  ; 
Thretty  summers  twice  ]/ 

Counted,  waved  nae  wrinkle . 
On  his  cheek  or  brow, 

Baith  like  polish'd  boardie — 
Time's  rough  surge  I  trow 

Calmly  heaves  owre  Geordie  ! 
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Seasons,  years,  an'  days, 
Ithers'  heels  are  treading; 

Greordie  an'  his  claes, 

Youthfu'  lives  are  leading. 

Like  to  wand'rin'  Jew, 
Man  an'  breeks  o'  cordie, 

Wear  an'  tear  eschew — 

• 

Happy  Barley  Greordie ! 


■fM. 


'v"! 


4 

MRS  top's  cxjbtain  lbctube.  W 


■^^^.. 


MRS  TOD'S  CURTAIN  LECTIJRK 


Yk  ca'd  me  a  limmer, 

John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
An  auld  toothless  limmer, 

John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
You're  a  big  le^n'  foo^  f  -  • 
A  gowk,  an'  a  snool, 
Your  head's  made  o'  timmer, 
John  Tod,  John  Tod. 


Ye  should  be  indicket^ 

John  Tod,  John  Tod, 
B«buket  an'  licket, 
'         John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
Gude  will  it  ere  lang,      >'•' 
That  ye  gallop  the  stang. 
Till  your  hurdies  are  nicket, 
c  John  Tod,  John  Tod. 

You're  beastly  wi'  liquor, 

John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
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Fme  gill-stoup  an'  bicker, 

John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
Jock  Tamson,*  your  frien', 
Has  blindet  your  een, >\i 
He's  the  deevil's  ain  vicar, 

John  Tod,  John  Tod. 


m  thole  this  nae  langer, 

John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
I'm  rivin'  wi'  anger,     '    .  - 

John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
Ah,  ye  limb  o'  the  deil. 
Oh,  corse  ye; — ^fareweel 
To  your  cauld  hame  an'  hunger, 
John  Tod,  John  Tod- 


Be  ye  cadg'd  in  a  barrow, 

John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
On  the  tusk  o'  a  harrow,  -. , 
John  Tod,  John  Tod; 
Beggin'  alms  i'  your  want, 
Whaur  charity's  scant, 
Wi'  the  curse  o'  your  marrow, 
John  Tod,  John  Tod. 

-•     •  Whisky. 
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JOHNNIE  PUNT,  THE  COBBLEB. 


Wee  Johnnie  Punt  is  a  comical  body, 
In  a  greasy  Kilmarnock,  an'  a'  his  claes  duddy ; 
Divest  him  o'  rags — they  are  past  ea'in'  claething — 
An'  he's  no  mackle  mair  than  a  nievefu'  o'  naething. 
But  Johnnie's  a  cobbler,  and  that  says  a  hantle 
About  a  licht  heart  in  a  sorrow-proof  mantle  ; 
The  warld  and  Jock  hae  gi'en  ither  mony  a  dunt, 
But  thump  wha  it  will,  it  canna  thump  Pimt ! 


In  a  mament  o'  douseness  he  joined  the  Teetotal, 
But  the  creature  tint  heart  wi'  the  loss  o'  the  bottle ; 
Something  grew  wrang  then  wi'  Jock's  constitution, 
He  gaunted  an'  pined,  an'  he  tint  a'  his  fusion ; 
Doon  went  a  toothfu' — heth  Johnnie  grew  canty  ! 
A  thumblefu'  mair — then  Punt  saw  his  atmty  ! 
"  Gie  water  to  weavers,  but  while  I  hae  hlurU,  >!    ' 
Bring  Whisky  to  cobblers  !"  quo'  wee  Johnnie  Punt. 

The  toon's  in  an  uproar,  there's  trampin'  an'  rinnin ; 
It  maun  be  a  row,  an'  has  had  a  b^innin' — 
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Sic  yaumor  an'  clamour,  sic  cursin'  an'  bannin', 
Can  sowce  be  outroar'd  by  the  roarin'  o'  cannon  ; 
To  ilka  ane's  speirin',  they're  tauld  it's  nae  less 
Than  wee  Johnnie  Punt  in  a  fray  wi'  the  Plice  ! 
When  great  Bailie  Luke  had  the  absolute  care  e' 
The  burghers  o'  Perth,  Johnnie  Punt  was  a  hero. 


The  wives  firae  the  windows  are  craikin'  an'  skirlin', 
The  batons  are  thumpin',  an'  thuddin',  an'  dirlin' ; 
Johnnie  has  gi'en  a'  the  Police  the  na-say, 
Maintainin'  his  grund  on  the  croon  o'  the  cawsey  ! 
They  may  thump  Johnnie's  banes  till  they're  dwabble  as 

girsle, 
If  he's  ta'en  to  tiie  Office  they'll  hae  him  to  hirsle. 
"Blow  for  blow  !"   Johnnie  cries,  wardin'  affmony  a 

dnnt, 
"  Thump  wha  ye  wiU,  but  ye  canna  thump  Punt." 


Were  there  ever  such  coofis  to  be  foiled  by  a  bantan  ? 
They're  cryin'  for  help  ! — Are  they  jokin'  or  tauntin'  1 
A  licht  wiggle-waggles — it  surely  is  spunkie;    = 
There's  a  sound  like  a  gallop,  he  rides  on  a  donkey  : 
"  Clear  the  gate — back — hillo  ! "  in  he  comes  canterin'» 
An'  wha  is't  but  Davie  wig-wagglin'  a  lantern. 
Davie,  the  sergeant,  feth,  he'U  lay  on  a  dunt. 
That'll  ache  the  poor  cvirpin  o'  wee  Johnnie  Punt. .  '^V 


,     JOHNNIE  PUNT,  TUE  COBBLER.  '  f^ 

Sic  scenes  are  ca'd  life— may  the  deil  tak  sic  livin'  ! 
A  grumphie  compared  has  the  pleasures  o'  heaven  ; 
Now  botchin'  an  borin',  and  drivin'  shoe  tackets, 
Now  drinkin'  an'  roarin',  an'  kickin'  up  rackets  ; 
Wha  wad  be  proud  o'  sic  life,  is  there  ony, 
Sare  the  scum  o'  the  nation,  sic  creatures  as  Johnnie  1 
The  warld  an'  Jock  hae  gi'en  ither  mony  a  dunt, 
Thump  wha  it  will  but  it  cauna  thump  Punt. 


•fiJl' 
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TAMMIE  DEWDRAP, 

THE    TEETOTAL    LECTURER. 

RouKD  Tammie  Dewdrap,  plump  an'  ra^dy, 
Was  ance  a  smeekit  scour-the-huddie, 
Nae  swearing  tink',  nor  beggar  body 

That  tak's  a  glass, 
C^n  be  mair  weirdless,  sweirt,  an'  duddy, 

Than  Tammie  was. 


For  Whisky — an'  he  took  a  sowp  o't 
Through  a'  restraints  he  fearless  loupit ; 
His  Bible  an'  his  sarks  he  coupit 

For  usquebae; 
To  mend  him,  there  was  little  hope  o't 

For  year  an'  day. 

The  drouthiest  he  that  ever  stappit, 
To  get  the  tippler's  keggie  tappit — 
Ae  owre-the-counter  bttcket  pappit 

Within  his  mouth, 
Was  but  a  rain-drap  in  a  saw-pit 

Towards  his  drouth. 


T 


Stoup  large  or  little,  quaich  or  bicker, 
Spak'  to  his  heart  when  charg'd  wi'  liquor, 
TTiH  ready  hand  was  aye  a  tricker       ?e^. 
.'  To  fire  them  aff : 

Syne  how  the  creatnre  he  wad  nicker,     >  - 
.,.  ...  .  ,,.:  .,       An'  sing,  an'  laugh! 

Doubtless  he  was  the  waflfest  wether,     -'^  ^ 
(Black-faced,  black-legg'd,  black  a'  thegftiher) 
That  ever  ran  thereout  on  heather 

Wi'  pattering  cloots, 
Or  shied  the  hand  that  tied  a  tethor 

On  cannier  brutes. 

But  Providenee,  whaae  love-lit  ee  i ) 

Looks  owre  the  human  fe,milie,  'T'  •■.! 

Discover'd  him,  though  scrimp  an'  wee 
/Iri-b  yr':M  In  bouk  an^  fieuue, 

Far  on  the  road  that's  sair  ajee,  .  ^'^  .  ;,.? 
■'•^wu  \;a;  Af  fi    An'  hoy'd  him  hame. 

"  A  change  cam'  owre  "  the  drink-daiz'd  callant; 
Sighing,  he  said — "  I've  hid  my  talent ;         i 
My  mind's  dried  waste  had  anoe  a  wall  in't, 

Sweet,  rich,  and  rare; 
My  diattered  frame,  too,  had  a  saul  in't^ 
.    ,:  /„^    Worth  a'  my  care  !" 


■~,imsiv:- 
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His  deep-stirr'd  mind  took  lang  to  settle;    •: 
Thocht  simmer'd  it,  as  fire  a  kettle ; 
He  watcli'd  its  bias,  aim,  or  ettle, — 

Its  various  strictures 
Tauld  him  he  was  possess'd  o'  metal 

For  Temperance  lectures. 

Hope's  glorious  sunbeams  rotmd  him  glintit ; 
Health's  rosy  hand  his  pale  cheek  tintit ; 
An'  now,  by  fock  that  ken,  it's  hintit 

(Bless  his  endeavours !) 
A  printer  o'  a  Journal's  mintit, 

"When  Tarn  delivers 

Hia  Total  Abstinence  address, 
To  print  an' issue't  frae  his  press, 
An'  gar  the  beUman  cry  "O  yes ! 

In  ilk  book  shopy 
Is  selt  The  BrtrnkcMrcTa  Friend — possess 

The  penny  copy." 

Last  nicht,  wee  Tammie,  now  grown  sturdy, 
First  thumpit  on  a  poopit  boardift^  ,^fl»vyi|^  '  . 
He  whirl'd  around  his  gleg-edg'd  swordie  <M 

'tin  cause.o'  Truth, 
An'  smote  Intemperance,  thigh  an'  hurdie, 

Withouten  ruth. 


-iC".--;^-'Tj»«^-. 


TAMHTE  DEWDKAP. 


-''-  •f'a'^So^.  "f^ 


The  kirk  waa  fill'd  to  suffocation, 
To  hear  his  awfa'  declamation ; 
'Twaa  evident  "  a  great  sensation  " 

''   ;    >    ,^;  .i..    On  a*  was  made; 
What  follows  is  the  peroration         , 

-v  "     ;!9r^. ;    O'  what  he  said  :- 

"  '■■r.-h^^^-'^'^    ■■■■'■■ 


"  Dinna  drink  the  drinker's  dram  ; 

For,  oh !  wad  ye  believe  me, 
The  mair  bewitchingly  the  dram, 

The  mair  it  will  deceive  you. 
Touch  nor  taste  the  drinker's  dram ; 

It  has  a  sting  will  grieve  ye;      iT^: 
Dinna  drink  the  drinkei-'s  dram, 

For,  oh !  it  will  deceive  ye. 


"  Flee  the  drinker's  dram !     It  kills 

Fu'  mony  a  mither's  bairn ; 
A  truth  that's  kent  the  warld  owi»,    xi' 

An' clear  as  sunlicht  glarin'.    '        ' 
Time  and  health,  an'  name  and  wealth, 

Are  surely  worth  our  carin' ; 
But,  oh !  how  foolishly  they're  tint. 

If  drunkenness  we  lair  in ! 
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"  Look  witliin  the  drunkard's  hamd,  ^'S*^  '^^ 

And  what  meets  there  your  peerin"?      ' 
A  fireless  g  ate,  an  awmry  toom, 

A  hame  but  ony  cheer  in. 
Nor  meet  ye  there  the  happy  fiice, 

Wi'  looks  o'  love  endearin'  ; 
Ah,  no !  the  deil  himsel'  is  there. 

The  heart  wi'  curses  searin.' 


"  An'  whaur's  the  drunkard? — is  he  hame* 

Yes;  beddit  fou  an'  snorin' — 
His  siller's  gane,  he's  drown'd  in  debt, 

An'  putten  to  the  horn. 
His  wife  sits  currin'  in  a  nook, 

Her  gown  and  slippers  torn; 
An'  a'  her  baimies  round  her  cling, 

Wi'  cauld  an'  hxmger  roann' ! 


"  Look  within  the  Totaller's  hame : 

A  hame  is  his  will  please  ye; 
By  carefu'  thrift  an'  abstinence. 

In  circumstance  he's  easy. 
Wi'  him  there  are  nae  deadly  drioks      ' 

That  drive  sae  mony  crazy  ;         *  * 
Wi'  him  there  is  nae  moumfu'  sigh,      *} 

That's  followed  by  a  *  Waes  me  !'  ' 


x^^> 


-■^^^t'\r~f^»^y-fT,^sir:-^^%"itf:'f- 


TAMMIE  DEWDRAP.    ^   ■'■•"■-' ^- -, .  7$' 

"  There  is  a  jewel  in  his  house, 

Sparklin'  bricht  in  gladness — 
His  bosom's  better  part — his  wife — 

A  stranger  she  to  sadness. 
Gangs  she  butt,  or  gangs  she  ben, 

She's  singin'  like  a  mavie — 
Makin'  sarks  or  knittin'  hose, 

For  little  Tarn  an'  Davie."        - 

He  paas'd — our  congregated  feet 

,    Proclaim'^  our  admiration ; 

An'  Tammie's  ee — I  yet  can  see't — 

Beam'd  fa'  o'  exultation. 
Sic  loud  applause  made  him  rejoice; 
As  soon  as  ceas'd  the  clatter, 
^   He  proudly  sang,  wi'  sweet-toned  voic^    •- 
N       This  hymn —      *  s  ■    ■   •-^;  i.  "■    ,,•  . 

ON  CALLER  WATER. 

I  DRiKK  nae  your  brandy,  I  drink  nae  your  wine, 
They  are  poisonous  baith  though  ye  ca'  them:  divine ; 
An*  the  barley  that's  sent  for  my  bannocks  an'  kail, 
Ye  bruise  an'  abuse  for  your  whisky  an'  ale. 

Strong  drink  is  the  curse  o'  the  natio%^<; 

The  parent  o'  crime  an'  starvation ;       i: 

Then  awa  wi'  your  mautit  potation, 
A  waucht  o'  pure  water  for  me. 


■'5 


■.:Ui:.->.u..:Mi  --?^-    '*ife«^ 


^-^;^^7. 
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O,  water,  pure  water,  frae  river  or  spring,         > '        ;', 
Is  a  blessing  alike  unto  subject  an'  king;       "        -  ■      'C 
Ever  freely  it  flows  where  the  sun  sheds  a  ray,  "         *i:- 
In  the  Nile,  in  the  Danube,  the  Thames,  an'  the  Tay.  "', 
It  roars  down  the  side  o'  the  mountain,      ^'^^  ;  ■  - 
It  sparkles  an'  bells  i'  the  fountain, 
An'  showers  frae  the  cluds  aboon  countin'. 
In  crystalline  drappies  for  toe. 

In  sensual  ditties  let  bacchanals  trowl, 

O'  their  "big-bellied  bottle"  an'  "fall  flowing  bowl," 

Can  the  bacchanal's  bowl  an'  his  bottle  display, 

An  ocean  o'  liquor  like  that  o'  Loch  Tay  ? 

Where  the  nectar  that  Nature  distils,  man. 
Comes  running  in  torrents  an'  rills,  man, 
Frae  the  muirlands,  the  ^ens,  an'  the  hills,  man. 
To  TTiiY  up  a  bumper  for  me. 

■  "*• 

What  blessings  kind  Providence  yields  to  my  hame, 
By  the  gift  o'  sweet  waters  in  streamlet  an'  stream  1      '• 
When  Nature  commands  me  to  share  o'  the  gift,     \'>i^^ 
I  can  sit  by  a  bumie  an'  drink  till  I — rift. 
While  the  lav'rock  aboon  me  is  singing. 
An'  flow'rets  around  me  are  springing, 
An'  clear  on  the  heather  is  hinging 
The  sweet  dew  o'  heaven  for  me.       ■'  ^'v* 


^--i^f. 
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m'p^l'^^^s'^-'  ■■'.'■'■^^•i:  ■  1-  ■_^^-TH;i^--i^s^'?-:;'^ 


A    POEM, 


DSSCMPTIVE  OP 


DUMELD  AND  THE  SUBROUNDING  SGENEBY. 


i^"^!«^;jE<F7;?'^«=WT!:^»rp^:j^^^.;^1^4.<ii   ■■  ,-.•  "•  -^!^-!3s»5R-.S«f?*0^ ■■ 


.   W^riW^-  ::^y^^i£f^ 


It  is  grefttly  to  be  regretted  that  the  foQowii^  Descriptive  Poem 
was  left  anfinished  by  the  Anther.  He  intended  it  for  separate 
publication  in  a  small  yolnme,  and  was  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion 
immediately  preTioua  to  his  death,  in  March  1843.  As  mentioned 
in  the  Memoir,  it  was  the  incompleteness  of  this  production  which 
prevented  an  edition  of  Mr  Stewart's  works  being  issued  soon  after 
his  death. 


/ 
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THE  EDEN  OF  THE   NORTH. 


DUNKELD. 

Ye  tourists  an'  ye  travellin'  gentry, 

Wha  rin  aicht-huntin'  through  our  kintry,   ; 

Notin'  your  outruns  an'  your  entry  j  j^ 

,  J  At  village  inns,  ■  ,  ?.  ' 

And  whaur,  perchance,  in  ha'  or  pantry 
Ye  poke  your  chins : 

In  Scotland  as  ye  tak'  your  roun' 
By  highland  hill  an'  borrows-toun,  ,  ^^.j^. .., 
Wormin'  frae  auld-wife,  laird,  an'  loon    ,,-,  - / 
v  Their  local  wonders ; 

Beware,  my  blades,  o'  writing  doun 

_         ,_,^  Curst  lees  an'  blunders. 

Would  ye  survey  scenes  so  imposin', 

WhauT  ^m^  BftiehiS^  »w  ao!  tine  tbete  proain'  ? 


"■■^j^^^m>^i^?:^^m?m- 
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Come,  wheu  the  summer  mouths  are  closiu', 

To  sweet  Dunkel' ; 
An'  tak  your  bed,  an'  sup  your  brose,  in 

Our  best  Hotel. 

11' 
Embosom'd  in  a  mountain  dell, 
Like  pearl  within  its  native  shell — 
As  meek  as  Modesty  hersel', 

Retired  and  shy — 
The  wee  bit  tounie  o'  Dunkel' 

Looks  to  the  sky. 

Tis  situated — let  me  see — 

Just  thirty  miles  west  frae  Dundee, 

An'  north  fraue  Embro'  ae  degree  ; 

Ye  may  confide 
In  this  being  true,  or  cast  your  ee 

Owre  "Scotland's  Guide.' 

It  hasna  muckle  trade ;  and  shoon 

'S  the  staple  wark — it's  weavin's  dune ; 

But  how  the  great  bulk  fill  the  spoon 

'--•  ^'•'  Maun  rest  a  wonder.     '^''' 
Its  population,  ta'en  last  June* — 
Eleven  hunder. 

♦June,  1841. 


;_  yM . 


^^S^fei'Sr^    1 


Beauty  and  wildness  here  thegither 

Blend  wi'  the  rocks,  the  woods,  an  heather  : 

Imagination  breaks  its  tether 

In  sic  a  place, 
An'  gallops  aff — it  kens  na  whither,-  t«>:  i^-. 

Nor  ee  can  trace 

Its  lightnin'  speed  !  'twas  here,  'tis  there ;     .  i 
On  earth  now  bounding,  now  in  air^^,-,;  - ,; 
A  sprig  o'  heath,  or  floVret  flair 

That  decks  the  meads. 
Can  startl't  afF  to  ony  where 

^The  maggit  leads. 


Here  Scotland's  river-monarch  Tay  ;^|^/ 
Flows  pure  as  truth  or  Ucht  o'  day ;  ^^  •; 
A  Highland  blessing  on  its  way        -?.•  vr 

T«i«i  £(«*©'  doing  good  ; 
The  only  "genuine  usquebagh,"  i>^    ^u/ 

■y!Mk--m"i^^^  *ye  i'^  flood. 


O  ye  whase  drouth  nae  drink  can  slockffli — 
Ye  fools  wi' constitutions  broken —  ,. 

^^'  ;„^5^ase  looks  an'  rags  gie  waefu'  token     ■..;  j.; 
"  O'  ill  spent  wealth  ! 

:■     Drink  of  this  stream  till  ye  are  bockin' — 

'Twill  mend  your  health. 


i 
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Our  airy  brig's  licht  arches  show     •   ?*  .•jjo^I 
Five  lithographs  o'  Luna's  bow  :     ■  ^^ 

Look  fi-ae't  towards  Craig  Vinean's  brow, 

And  there's  a  scene 
Deep  mirror'd  in  the  stream  below — 

Matchless — alane ! 

Looks  nae  that  stream,  sae  peerless  sheen, 
Like  molten  crystal — stainless,  clean — 
Pour'd  out  upon  the  level  green 

Alang  the  deU, 
That  Morning  when  she  opes  her  een, 

May  see  hersel'  ? 

And  when  the  dark-dyed  plaid  o'  nicht  •  -  v 
Is  drawn  around  each  neibourin'  hicht,  ■  ':■ 
The  moon  and  a'  her  bairns  o'  licht,  ;- 

Afar  and  near. 
Ken  how  to  group  themsels  aricht 

By  looking  here. 

For  deftly  on  this  watery  sheet  ?i^r,  //  -  ,•• 
The  map  o'  heaven's  pourtray'd  complete,  t  . 
Sav.e  when  the  nicht  is  cloudy,  weet,     "-".m  ',  tf 

'     Or  oot  o' tune — 
Each  star  that  sleepless  blinks  can  see't         •  l- 
By  glow'ring  doon. 


rv>  -  rjtti;.-¥ "'jjtt 
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As  in  the  sky  the  glowing  spheres    ?>^t   .  vif.  -. 
Blink  bonnily,  undimm'd  by  years,    '      x 
"Their  water's  shadowy  "  compeers, 

vA  *"i  *  In  skies  below. 

As  blythely  twinkle  through  the  tears 

'  "^   <*!«*  '!»?^       That  round  them  flow. 

Canst  thou  behold,  nor  be  imprest  u  i-  s.-.-  i 
Wi'  feelings  language  ne'er  exprest,  f  s«;;!i.; '. 
That  scene  o'  bonniest  scenes  the  best — 

That  scene  divine  ! 
When  pillowed  on  the  water's  breast 

The  stars  recline  ? 

Why  speak  o'  nicht  an'  stars  ?     'Tis  d^  ! 
The  sun's  in  heaven,  and  ane  in  Tay 
Takin'  his  twal'  hours'  uap  : — I  pray       » -tsiT 
;  Ye  winds  bide  still  jlerir 

Break  nae  the  mirror'd  grand  display     *  #M  I" 
-       5;,-Brmv  n«j       O' wood  an' hill. 


■iUiii  t    .  -x-- 


Green  foliage,  flowers  o*  rainbow  dyes. 
Array  the  banks  in  gorgeous  guise  : 
Mountains  which  seem  to  prop  the  skie%,^ 

Are  round  ye  piled  :  (v-. 
Mayhap  but  this  is  Paradise  '  i.^^. 

4k,  w^  run  wUd ! 


^ggW^ 
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Smile  not — Do  I  o'er-rate  its  worth     *    ' 
To  ca't  "  The  Eden  o'  the  North  "?    . 
The  vales  o'  Yarrow,  Tweed,  an'  Forth^ 

Famed  though  they  be, 
Hae  nae  an  emerald  howen  o'  earth 

lake  what  ye  see. 

Donn'd  in  its  bra  west  summer  dress, 
Smiling  in  sylvan  loveliness, 
Sae  calmly  mild — O  is  not  this 

A  lovelier  spot 
Than  raptured  Fancy  can  impress, 

On  poet's  thought ! 


The  oak-tree  spreads  his  branches  wide. 
The  beech-tree  marshals  at  his  side. 
The  tassel'd  larch,  famed  Atholl's  pride. 

Ash,  elm,  an'  yew, 
Selvidge  the  broad  transparent  tide 

.    Strai^t  in  your  view. 

Behind  that  marked  leafy  screen,     r,  . 
The  hardy  tribes  o'  fir  are  seen, 
Bristlin'  their  pointed  spears  sae  green 
•'  A  mo'  the  rocks; 


V. 


.  ■  ^im^^^^^w^^^^^^^ 


A  nobJie  phalanx,  proved  I  ween  ^i  A    • 

:^  Bj  wiuterV  shocks.   <v^  ■ 

•  ...*;■..      i;*'--  .;<..;  *  *  * 

.?.(l;w  ..••-)  ^v   ..     J..   ■:■•;.■'*::   ',;>;.:•■■; 
Hear  ye  a  whush  like  waters  fa'in'  ? 
That's  the  saft  west  wind's  bagpipe  blawin' : 
Adoon  the  valley  o'  StrathbraauTs:  ;•  ^^  .   f^ 

-^  A ,      It  soughs  an'  bums ; 
Behold  how  Ihver s  island-lawn.  ^  .^^.u«^  ,.,  _. 
„w  ..-,:_     .  vWaves  as  it  com«i ! 


It  crimps  the  river  like  a  frill — 
It  plays  a  reel  on  Bishop's  hiU  ; 
Bending  the  tall  trees  to  its  will, 

a^^ia..'.,      Whase  rustlin'  warns 
The  firs  that  slumber  quietly  still      nW  •  £:. 
"'  ■:.:;T^Am%J  A:     On  Craig-y-Bams — 

That  beauteous  hill,  whase  conic  taps 
Are  bonnetted  wi'  dark  fir  craps, 
Whilk  Jamie  Brodie's*  saw-mill  chaps — 

Strong,  brose-fed  knaves — 
Cut  up  in  lengths  for  coal-pit  praps . ;.   . 

An'  barrel  staves. 

.;-f->i«M!*  Leasee  of  Inver  saw-mill.      ;;' 


5,     ■•'■*•  r^rf^'TThiW^' 
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"  What  !  Jamie  only  gets  our  chips — 
(I  speak  frae  Willie  Fleming's*  lips) : 
Man,  we  hae  trees  built  up  in  ships 

Frae  that  hill-side, 
Famous  for  stannin'  owre  sea  trips, 

'Gainst  wind  an'  tide. 

Forbye,  we've  logs,  baith  steive  and  stark, 
For  a'  kin  kinds  o'  joiner  wark ; 
For  formers  we  hae  prime  oak  bark ; 

An'  we've  large  dealin's 
Wi'  country  gentry — quietly  hark — 

In  flakes  an'  pailin's." 

Weel  said,  auld  Timmer  :  may  your  axe 
Bring  aye  to  thee  gude  ale  an'  cakes. 
But,  Will,  your  lovely  woods  an'  brakes 
Hae  rowth  of  charms 
Aboon  ca^logs  an'  pailin'  stakes 

*  For  ships  an'  farms. 

Her  younglings  there  the  fleet  roe  brings 
To  feed  beside  the  caller  springs  ; 
An'  whaur  an  echo  thochtless  flings 

A'  sounds  aff"  han' ; 

*  The  Duke  of  Atholl's  forester  at  Dankeld. 


■V. 
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The  mavis,  forest  minstrel,  sings 

;;     ..     tJVae  early  davm. 


Ho"W  animated  even  now 

Is  Craig-y-Bams  !     From  base  to  brow, 

On  craig  an'  dell,  waves  to  and  fro 

i"  ■:     ;-M-i--:-:.  tjaifThe  dark  fir  tree. 
As  whisks  the  wind  frae  bough  to  bough 
jRvj     ,..*;(VAI1  joyousUe. 

Whae'er  its  rugged  sides  would  climb 
Maun  hae  gude  breath  and  strength  o'  limb  j 
Your  wateivwagtail  Cockney  slim — 

He  mount  it  ? — ^whew ! — 
Hyde  Park,  an'  level  roads  for  him — 

Tlus  wiona  do  ! 


Is  that  a  sound  frae  earth  or  heaven  ? 
Hand,  haud  your  lugs  lest  they  be  riven  ! 
A  clamour  louder  seven  times  seven 

Than  is  the  roar 
6'  iiattlin*  carts  and  waggons  driven 

On  London  shore. 


v-'.i.-^*rvyin^-:-'  -'*^;,'  -  'K  v~' '      ■-'V^ 
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'Tis  Natvire  in  a  philabeg 

O'  heather  at  the  Kumbling  Brig, 

Wi'  highland  Braan  kicks  up  this  rig, 

(Preserve  us,  folks !) 
Dancing  a  Hoolachan  and  Jig 

Amang  the  rocks. 

Gang  forrit  to  the  steep  rock's  broo— 
Tremendous  ! — Braan's  roaring  fou, 
Splitting  the  quaking  crags,  and  through 

This  ghastly  rent,      . 
His  everlasting,  wild  halloo, 

Is  upward  sent. 


'    f.-'i&,l.:^'S.I^*u 
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Behold  yon  reverential  fane  ! 

Memorial  o'  the  days  that's  gane, 

When  Scotlfl,nd  owned  a  native  reign     ^- 

t^^xis^l       O' regal  lords;       .  ^  w 
An'  bluidy  dunts  were  gi'en  an'  ta'en 

i«i  iv.».. .  .^i'  dirks  an'  swords. 

- -^^■^ifis'ii  .    -,   ..      .  _.  .       _......  .  . 

Religion— sadred  be  the  name, 
Although  it  covers  priestly  shame^ — 
She  looked  then  a  stately  dame, 

A  bonny  witch 
In  rotten  pomp— the  poisonous  faem      if' 
' /}m^-iy^h.      Upon  a  ditch. 

Praise  to  our  great  forbears  !  wha  ran 
Their  heads  a-muck  against  the  bai£  . 
O'  priests,  and  claimed  the  richt  o'  man, 

^w  Free  thochts  to  choose- 

An'  formed  a  kirk  on  truest  plan 

,    5,  P' gospel  views.      ,  \\,, 
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The  Romanist,  in  mitred  pride, 
Whase  faith  was  but  a  harlot  bride, 
Shrunk,  like  a  docken  cast  aside, 

When  Calvin's  light 
Upon  our  mountains  was  descried, 

As  sun-rays  bright. 


Cast  frae  you  ilka  selfish  care; 

Put  thocht  an'  reverence  in  your  air ; 

Commune  your  soul  until  you  scare 

Each  venal  sin : 
We're  at  the  holy  house  of  prayer — 

Let's  enter  in.  v    ; 

This  Gothic  structure  dates  its  prime  . 
Five  ages  back  :*  and  since  that  time, 
Religious  broil,  and  war,  and  crime, 

Convulsed  our  land, 
Yet,  venerably  gray — sublime — 

Its  ruins  stajad.  'i 

Time,  the  destroyer,  wi'  his  pick 
Has  gi'en  the  biggin  mony  a  prick. 

*  The  choir  of  the  Cathedral  (the  part  now  used  as  the  parish 
charch)  was  built  by  Bishop  Sinclair  in  1350. 


.,:^im.^-.,i^-.-,.-Ja,.;rJxsk:Jj>i^\i'jt«^Ji*-:J*&^.-^U^tiU:ii 
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•Fire,  the  devourer,  wi'  a  swick,         '  - '- 

Mid  battle's  roM^  *^' 
Brunt  to  an  eizel  ilka  stick 

In  owre  the  door.* 

Green  iyy  deeds  the  roofless  wa's — 

Soughs  through  ilk  arch  the  wind  that  blaws ; 

"While  here  and  there,  in  dusky  raws, 

The  feather'd  nations 
O'  howlets,  kaes,  and  huddy-craws,     »  '  - 
-     f  i<^  Hand  consultations. 

.1  .->:»«!■;;.   -  1.    -     .    _..  ■,  -     ..  .:        ,..      . 

Fast  waned  its  ^ories  frae  tibe  hour 
When  Superstition  tint  her  power — 
Reason  became  auld  Scotland's  dower — 

Black  error  fled — 
An'  truth,  lang  buried  i'  the  stour,     •  '  '  • 

Rase  £rae  the  dead. 

*  At  the  Reformation,  when  the  mob  desbY>7ed  the  Bomieh  places 
of  worship,  orders  were  issaed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
to  purge  Dtmkeld  Cathedral  of  its  idolatrous  images,  but  on  no 
account  to  despoil  the  building  in  the  manner  done  in  other  places. 
— "  Faill  not,  but  ze  tak  guid  heyd  that  neither  the  dasks,  windocks, 
nor  duires,  be  onywise  hurt  or  broken,  eyther  in  glas-wark  or 
iron-wark."  These  orders  were,  however,  disobeyed,  and  the  stately 
Cathedral  was  burnt.  The  building  suffered  likewise  during  the ' 
battle  between  the  Cameronians  and  the  forces  of  King  James,  at 
the  Revolution — numbers  of  the  Cameronians  having  been  posted 
in  the  cathedral  and  steeple. 

G 
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And  since  the  roof  was  burned  to  spunks, 
The  howlets  are  our  cloistered  monks; 
The  corbies  are  our  greedy  hunks 

O'  bishops ! — hem  ! — 
Nae  larder  groans  or  bottle  clunks 

I  trow  for  them. 

The  dead  are  underneath  us.     Look  ! 
A  bishop  dwells  in  yonder  nook.* 
Yea,  ilka  grade  wha  hae  forsook 

life's  weary  moil — 
Frae  the  starved  beggar  to  the  duke,t 

Rest  in  this  pile. 

And  if  auld  warld  tales  be  true, 
Dark  Superstition's  phantom  crew 
Mak'  this  a  special  rendezTous  : 

Even  Nick  himsel', 
Comes  hoof  d  an'  hom'd  their  pranks  to  view 

Direct  frae  h — . 

When  spunky 's  phosphorescent  lamp 

Is  blinkin'  on  the  mossy  swamp —  •  -. 

*  In  the  comer  of  one  of  the  tuslei  i$  •  Tn"^vm'*n^  to  one  ci  the 
Biahops,  snrmoonted  by  a  statae.        .j'  cT"      .fot;         •   '^.li -i.fi;. 

f  In  the  vaolt  below  the  Chapter  House,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Dakes  of  AthoU.  The  Wolf  of  Badenooh  lik»wiae  rests  beneath 
the  sacred  roof.  .  *    '  2    '    /    ;   *  'j-^S  * 


,.        .-.■''.>..  •i^f-..il*.-U**jiiiV«kV- 
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What  time  the  moon,  upon  her  tramp,      ,.    t 
Descries  Craig  Vinean, 

Deils,  ghaists,  and  witches,  here  encamp. 
That  hour  o'  e'enin'. 

In  spite  o'  ban  or  prayer  o'  saunt, 
Through  arch  an'  aisle  they  jouk  an'  jaunt  j 
Madd'nin'  wi'  fiendish  joy,  they  rant,      ^r.,,^  'i 

,.     -.■(mH.  ':-Mft      -^^^  ^o*^  *"'  rowte, 
Tin  hell-bom  echoes  trumlin'  miaunt.^  „ 
J  J  ^v        Their  wilderin'  shout. 

They  speak — and  earthquake  cracks  and  clours 

The  hills  that  vomit  fiery  showers  j 

At  their  behest  iJie  tempest  lours  :  - :    .'  - 

Its  bonds  are  riven : 
Joyous  in  freedom,  soon  it  scours       ^^...^  .  ^  t 
.,  - ,  ,  The  face  o'  heaven. 

Whirlin'  amain,  sheer  down,  I  troo. 

It  blatterin'  comes  frae  heaven's  ee-broo; 

Bendin'  its  gusts  upon  the  blue 

Deep  ocean — ^then 
Exultin'  wi'  a  loud  haUoo 

In  highl&od  glen. 

..'.'.-■■  \      '        ~ 

Mortal !  forbear  to  enter  owre 
This  threshold  at  the  gloamin'  hour  : 


■  \:r:J^7'^^i'^  ■  ■ 
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A  roofless  kirk  or  ruined  tower, 

Ye  brawly  ken, 

Is  nae  the  safest  nichtly  bower 

For  honest  men. 

But  should  a  sharp  saul-broggin'  qualm 
.    Tell  thee  thou  needest  spiritual  balm, 
Enter  yon  porch  deTOutly  calm — 

There  humbly  pray, 
And  t\uie  thy  voice  to  hymn  or  psalm 

Neist  Sabbath  day. 

Nor  pass  unheeded,  at  this  place. 
The  humble  cottage  o'  her  Grace— ^ 
"  Wha  wisely  doth  the  poor  man's  case 

Consider"  on: 
Blessings  be  hers,  and  lasting  peace. 

For  kind  deeds  done  ! 


iJt^l    IrdCV   ,.:   -i,.ri~J^^^'ii^-^^i!:i'A^,*aMit. 
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BIRNAM  HILL.— North  View. 

To  wilds  whaur  roes  a  shelter  seek— i*'*'^  u  tr- 
To  hills  whaur  eagles  whet  the  beak, 
We'll  hie  a-wa,  an' f5rae  some  peak    •^■sxt--  ■■■ 

,f.;.K;i;f.w  ;i.;;v  ' m ' -tx  Auld  Nioture  view  : 
'Twill  nerve  the  frame,  an'  gie  the  cheek 
A  healthy  hue. 

We'll  leave  toun  bodies  'mid  their  tussle      ' 

O  politics  an'  trading  bussle; — 

'Tis  sweeter  fiar  to  hear  the  russle    '*"      •  f  I 

•''T«.J-rr    •  '^^»  O' wind-wav'd  boughs, 
Or  moor-cocks  craw,  or  plovers  whussle,      ^^ 
Whaur  wild  deer  browse, 

O  sweeter  is  the  linty's  sang,       y     '■ 
Than  Kirk  or  State  folks'  noisy  slang  ! 
^e  hiU  bee,  dootless,  has  a  stang 

Which  leaves  a  pain  : 
But  Defamation's  poisoned  fang  « 

Bends  hearts  in  twain. 
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The  warld  in  peace  wad  get  a  hitch, 
If  this  same  gruesome,  twa-faced  b — h 
Had  her  auld  hide  smear'd  owre  wi'  pitch. 

An'  fleeced  wi'  tow, 
Syne  brunt,  as  brunt  our  dads  a  witch, 

Upon  a  knowe. 

Then  hie  thee  aflF  to  hills  an'  muirs — 

Awa — awa,  frae  evil-doers, 

The  wiles  o'  knaves,  and  gillets'  lures, 

Blackguards  and  cheats, 
An'  a'  the  ills  that  man  endures 

In  peopled  seats. 

Be  ye  a  Southron  or  a  Scot  t 
A  philosophic  bard,  I  wot — 
Here  Bimam  hill  o'  classic  note 

Waits  thy  "OThou!" 
Whaur  ye  may  muse,  and  Shakspeare  quot^ 

Upon  its  brow. 

Or  northward  glance  thy  raptured  ee 
On  mountains  piled  to  heaven's  ee-bree — 
Our  giant  guards  o'  liberty. 

The  Grampian  chain — 
I4ke  billows  o'  a  stormy  sea 

Congealed  to  stane. 
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Yonder  Ben  Lawers'  mighty  crest        . 
O'erlooks  Breadalbane  to  the  west : 
Shiechallion — Nature's  throne  !  where  rest 

■  ,  The  thunner  cluds — 

An'  Ben-y-gloe,  that  claims  behest 

. '    .  /•  •-■  Owre  AthoU's  wuds. 

HiUs  rise  owre  hills  in  countless  nummer, 
Thae  clad  wi'  heather,  thir  wi'  tummer  : 
A  flick'ring,  filmy,  wavy  glimmer 

Dazzles  the  sicht, 
As  glowing  i'  the  sun  o'  summer. 

They  dance  in  licht. 

Bounding  the  ridges,  there's  nae  lack 
O'  strath  an'  glen,  o'  gorge  an'  glack, 
Traversed  by  belts  o'  cloudy  rack,  ,.,     >:     _"il^£ 

-.  (^j^_h^ii'        Whase  drappin'  teats     l 
Feed  the  hill  streams,  till  they  enact 

-    ;,  ij.  M       Their  tumblin'  feats. 


Our  famons  savans  aften  wander 
To  visit  Egypt's  ancient  grandeur  : 
I'll  say't,  though  at  the  expense  o'  candour, 
jxivv  *  There's  is  sma'  fun 
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In  birslin',  like  a  smiddy  dander, 

'Neath  Afric's  sun. 

They  climb  the  staps  to  tak'  a  vizzey 
Frae  aff  the  pyramids  of  Cizzeh — 
They  glowre  aboot  until  they're  dizzy, 

Fried,  stewed,  an'  craz'd; 
A-wonderin'  wha  the  deevil  wis  he 

nk  biggin'  raised ! 

They  storm  the  "  City  o'  the  Pharoahs," 
To  redd  the  temples,  houk  the  barrows, 
An'  rake  the  sands  wi'  graips  an'  harrows — 


They  club  their  Babel  tongues  an'  wits 
To  spell  the  hieroglyphic  writs  ; 
They  'maist  ransack  the  chamel  pits 
V^^  O' kipper'd  dead; 

Syne  hame — wi'  relics  stowed  in  kits 
Pang'd  to  the  head. 

In  kittle  words  o'  arm-length  nebs, 

They  screeve  o'  Karnac,  Memphis,  Thebes  ; 

How  Egypt's  river  flows  an'  ebbs. 

To  raise  gude  craps  : 
There  nought  forgot — e'en  to  the  webs 

O*  ettercaps. 


^Kfrw 


I  \  .    .'».  .i^'.^fi!^3^-i'.^^K^t^;i^^V?il£jilj^i^^b^^&li4ku_   - 
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The  labours  o'  that  busy  ant  ■       '  ' 

Ca'd  man  are  wonderfu',  I  grant : 

Has  Nature,  then,  at  length  grown  scant 

j'f6  O'  famous  "lions," 

That  we've  sa'e  muokle  fudge  an'  cant      - 
.  r,'-~  -ij  :  ;'       '  V  'Bout  Art  an'  Science  ? 

Let's  see  :  place  Egypt's  pyramids  ^    • 

On  yonder  muir  whaur  poussie  whids — 
Imagination  tak's  strange  tids 

A'  body  kens — ^ 
They'd  dwindle  doon  to  teapat-lids" 

Beside  our  Bens. 

So  much  for  man,  an'  art,  an'  Egypt —  '• 
Great  themes  that  fill  fu'  mony  a  page  up  j 
But  here,  my  Muse,  1  pray  thee,  cage  up ;  ^- 
,  ;*8!rw  Shame  on  thee — shame  ! 

To  carp  at  what  hauds  mony  a  sage  up 
-  The  hiU  o'  fame. 

Aha  !  here's  what  is  worth  the  viewia^  '^ 
A  nobler  scene  than  touns  in  ruin :/      "    ■  ^ 
Thunner — sublime  o'  storms — is  brewiii' 

Amid  yon  rack : 
Prepare,  ye  hills,  to  be  hallooia'      ^1??<ti   ' 
•  -•  Its  roarings  back. 


i-?irrfj. 
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The  sportive  winds  are  hushed  and  cowed  : 
The  lift  is  earthward  prest  and  bowed, 
Aboon  Craig-Mhor  black  vapours  crowd,   ' 

An'  settling  on 
BenchaUy's  forehead,  is  the  cloud 

That  veils  the  throne, 

Frae  whaur  King  Storm  shall  issue  out 
His  mandates  wi'  a  deaf  nin'  shout ; 
licht  flashes  skir — the  thunner  tout 

Far  rumlin'  hurls; 
The  wauken'd  echoes,  answerin',  "hoot 

In  mimic  gurls. 

A  misty  veil  floats  o'er  the  sun — 
The  braes  o'  AthoU  grow  mair  dun — 
Alang  the  hill  dark  shadows  run, 

Like  Ocean's  tide; 
An'  hark  t — ^again  the  etherial  gun 
,   Is  echoin'  wide. 

The  gloom  still  blackens,  and  the  rain 

In  wiry  torrents  rips  the  plain ; 

Whiak, — whizz — it  lightens— dark  again — 

Anither  roar 
Bursts  frae  the  "  Lion  in  his  den," 

■•>*  Thrice  echoed  o'er. 


A'^  .l^'^i^'iu^le^iSu^w&X^^ 
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On  ilka  pinnacle  an'  peak 

O'  the  surroundin'  mountain  clique, 

Cloud  meeto  ckmd,  as  "  Greek  meets  Greek 

r^^f-,--  In  tug  o' war;" 

The  lichtnin's,  darting  through  the  reek, 
.-■  .j:<r»»i  lMfefj':^»5»  f^-g^dPlash  wide  and  far. 

Earth  groans  as  each  convulsive  shock, 
In  terror,  bounds  frae  rock  to  rock ; 
Mute  is  the  h&td,  and  mute  the  flock,      ■ 

Cowered  in  the  vale  ; 
Sublimely  awed,  poor  mortal  fock 

Stand  breathless,  pale. 

Hae  clouds  like  men  their  quarrels  to  sattle, 
That  thus  they  meet  in  fearfii'  battle?     '  '" 
The  hurly-burly's  stunnin'  rattle        >' 

,ilJ«ir^  TU.:ii'h'i       Grows  wild  an'  dread. 
As  loud,  an'  louder,  an'  mair  fatal,  ■■^r^m^-  • 
.U'hs--*^^  irttv.  >i»It  breaks  owrehead. 

The  michty  racket  is  appallin' — 

Flash — roar — encore— without  devaulin' ! 

King  3toCta  1)0^  put  his  fiercest  saul  in 

*  -  .  '  >  ■        Each  element. 
That  sic  a  batterin'  an'  maulin' 

4  liifi-  /n       Was  never  kent. 
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Tremendous  Spirit ! — what  art  thou  1  ' 

No  whisperer  at  least.     Even  now 

Thy  deep-mouth'd,  gurly,  loud,  bow-wow 

Creation  startles, 
As  fearfuUy  thy  sulph'rous  lowe 

Through  darkness  hurtles. 

Thou  gi'est  the  elements  a  jumle —  .  ' 

Thou  gi'est  the  rain-filled  clouds  a  whummil : 
Earth's  terror-stricken  nations  trumle 

When  Thou  dost  roar ; 
Faint,  an'  mair  faint,  thy  deein'  rumle 

Booms  doon  Strathmore. 

The  cloudy  masses  separate —  -         ' 

The  watery  deluges  abate  ; 

And  where  King  Storm  his  bolts  o'  fate 

Hurl'd  forth  in  wrath, 
A  beauteous  rainbow  spans  elate 

O'er  hill  and  strath. 

Imagination  lists  my  call —  ■  '^> 

Art  thou  the  gowd  fringe  to  the  pall  '  >  \ 

That  wr.pt  th«  storm  King  in  hi,  hall,    .^ 

I^d  on  his  bier  1  - 
Or  art  thou  Nature's  coronal 

Fa'enaffinfear? 


^uiMd&i^ 
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CJreation  of  Hyperion's  rays,  ^ 

Filtered  an'  dyed  in  yonder  haze —       '        r 
Theme  of  a  thousand,  thousand  lays,    •        -^ 

Accept  from  me 
One  anthem  more  of  ardent  praise      i-vt;  •    i 

Addrest  to  thee. 

Glory,  magnificently  grand  !     /  -       '"'       :' 
How  wonderful  is  He  whose  hand      v>r: 
Arranged  thy  radiant  tints,  and  spann'd 

-r^t fiw*  Thy  arch  o' beams  ? 

Meet  portal  thou  unto  the  land 

O'  hills  an'  streams. 

Oh !  thou  art  holy  as  the  clime  "      '  t  '^  i  ' 

O'  that  bright  land  unstain'd  by  crime — 
Lovely  as  woman  in  her  prime  -.^j-^-:-.- 

:%»;ii^i  n     O'  maiden  bliss; 
Yea!  thou  art  peerlessly  sublime 
.  3-ife;?«H  rt#6f{Jj/     In  loveliness.  - 


Symbol  o'  man's  redemption  !-^sign 
O'  Love,  inefl&ibly  divine — 
Token  of  peace  to  me,  to  mine. 

To  all,  for  aye — 
Oh  !  never, -never  cease  to  shine — 
.'i/i5l,rm     Fade  not  away! 


rfl^ 


"^  .?»^- j-y^^^  • 
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Bright  evanesoence !  fade  thou  miist,  .^^i'! 
Though  not  allied  to  mundane  dust — -  ri  .'iu! 
Thy  undefiled  etherial  crust,  ■  ■',•:    rr 

Ah !  naething  hinders 
The  gentlest  breath,  or  roughest  gust, 

.    To  blaw't  to  flinders. 

Vision  o'  beauty  !  cauld  is  he  >'*'^;  >;ff  -iii:  -J 
Wha  unenraptured  looks  on  thee;  !<'••-  >r>r\. 
Dare  I,  adoring,  bow  the  knee^-  »;'     ..>v  :-ti  ;•_ 

.  Child  of  the  skies  ?— 
Nature  may  teach  idolatry —    ■.:'    f;>.<'^ 

Arise — arise ! 


'\X 


If  there's  a  wretch  in  saul  so  nippet,  .  j  '  i' ; 
In  name  o'  Nature,  get  him  grippit,  ;,!  i  T' 
An'  fasten  a  "  Saint  Johnstoim  tippet,"  '/>.! 

Around  the  traitor ; 
Gie'  him  nae  grace,  save  being  uniippit—  -  '( 

Lang  live  Queen  Nature  ! 

The  sun's  unveiled — look  how  the  rillg  'o'-'-tt?^ 
Like  siller  threads  enseam  the  hills  !      >y..  .>'<>■ 
Bannocks  for  ever  !  a'  the  mill*;.**.*;  "lu  rij^ioT 

Hae  rowth  o'  water; 
The  very  trouts,  frae  tail  to  gills,  i?t> 

Will  now  get  fatter. 


■issf^^.l'A-^Kl  . 


''*iV^;s*-" 
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Through  yon  rent  don^,  as  through  a  lens, 
The  sunbeams  gleam  upon  the  glens  ; 
Bright  halos  circle  round  the  Bens 

Their  heavenly  rays  : 
Ye  parlour  bards,  come,  warm  your  brains 

Witihin  the  blaze. 


r/ 


Blue  skies,  dense  clouds,  wi'  gold  inlaid- 
Loch,  river,  mountain,  forest,  glade,-*  *'i 
Blend  beautiful  in  light  and  shade,   ^^^ 
;  •  ■snmvxmrmvt  5     And  varying  hue — 
Bounded  by  distant  hills,  arrayed 
In  hazy  blue. 


Whaur  is  the  land  on  earth  to  peer  >M:A6Ah' 
The  land  o'  Scottish  mountaineer?  ^  ij,'nA- 
A  milder  chme — a  sky  mair  clear-<-  *>.^  Wii  i' 

'-  Italians  hae  :  >^' 

But  hae  they  grandeur  as  we've  here       «^-''  '  • 
;  gi  Uft     Benorth  the  Tay  t 

A  knd  renowned  in  sangs  ^d  stoHes-^  iXVH 
Admired,  revered,  by  Whigs  an'  Tories—  "^^ 
Lang  may  her  Donalds,  Neils,  an'  Rones,      H 

Together  band. 
To  guard  the  honours  and  the  glorietfi'^^  ^^  'Ji  ■' 

O'  their  loved  land  ! 


■■=^K?^1^-'»X'W^%.: 
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Brisk,  cadg7  carles,  wi'  little  bonnets,  eiijriifT; 
Douse,  decent  matrons,  and  auld  cronet^  'HfK 

t 

Braw,  sonsy  Alsats,  Shanes,  and  Shonats,  "hn 

Wi'  rosy  faces. 
As  beautiful  as  Wordsworth's  sonnets 

In  flowery  graces. 

The  "  braw,  braw  lads  "  are  no  the  slouches  t 
Wha  to  the  blast  o'  poortith  crouches;  f.«  I 
Bauld  hearts,  stout  heads,  their  look  avouches. 

Yet  whiles  it's  sklentit; 
Their  dockit  coats,  wi'  outside  pouches. 

Are  peat-reek  scentit. 

What  tho'  they  hae  some  uncouth  manners  t 
Array  them  under  Freedom's  banners : —       •■ 
They're  o'  the  famous  race  o'  staun'ers,       >    -•' 

And  winna  rin; 
Whaur  beef-fed  John  wad  lose  his  honours,    ? 

Fesh  Donald  in ! 

He'll  keep  John's  honours  on  his  back,  ,;■  A 

Wi'  baignet  push  and  daymore  hack;  nbC 

His  conquering  arm  opens  up  a  glack  ;gtt&X 

Where'er  he  gaee^ 

Till  at  his  feet  he  biggs  a  stack            '  ';?^iiT 

O'  elauchter'd  faes ! 


1 


BIBNAK  filLL.       ?t^         ;  -      ^^^ 


•  - 


Thy  pleaa'd  ee  looks  an'  lingers  yet 
Amang  the  braes  o'  Tullymet: 
Bring  hame  thy  thochts,  lest  you  forget 
.  The  scenes  at  han' — 

Craig  Vinean  still  is  in  your  debt,         ,i: 
Ajid  so's  Stra'braan. 


Turn  {raid  the  land  o'  kilts  an'  dirks, 
To  whaur  the  southlan'  siimner  Hmirks, 
Whaur  corn-fields,  an'  leas  for  stirks, 

An'  kye  a-grazin',*  — 
An'  oots,  an'  tounai,  and  pansh  kirks,    v.  -j 

Arrest  your  gazin'. ' 

Whaure'er  we  cast  a  wide-ee'd  glower 

This  paDoramic  scene  out-owre, 

It's  varied  splendours  sae  o'erpower       .     , . 

The  visual  ken,  „ 
We'll  tax  our  time  anither  hour 
s-i::/-'-'-f---  i:ft^'        To  look  again. 


»''j=,'5  ■'tr*?*!''''-^^^!^  - 
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CRAIG  VINEAN.   ^  ^       ' 

FiiEBTiNG  as  heavenly  visions  bricht — 
Transient  as  joy  to  mortal  wicht — 
Swift  as  the  eagle's  rushing  fiicht     ' 

When  temp«ets  blaw- 
The  evanteoent  summa:  nicht 

r.i.  m     Hath  waned  awa.     ' ' 

Why  sleeps  the  sleeper  when  the  earth 
Rejoicing  hails  the  morning's  birth  ? 
Why  sleeps  the  sleeper  when  the  mirth 

O'  wood  an'  brake 
Echoes  o'er  mountain,  muir,  and  firth  ? 

Awake!  awake! 

The  sun  is  neither  dim  nor  motty —        ' 
Arise,  an'  tak'  your  morning  plotty  : 
Behold,  wi'  white  neck  on  his  coatie, 

Pimicky,  tidy. 
Obliging,  civil,  Jamie  Sootty, 

Arrived  to  guide  ye  ! 

Tramp,  tramp  wi'  Jamie,  fit  for  fit. 
Your  entry's  at  His  Grace's  ywT: 


Wfcafs  n<m  yowr  "Sxerryf    Iffidfe  a  bit      ; 

To  write  your  nam«;.^ 
Dootleas  ye  are  a  man  o'  wit,  "t 

Weel  kent  to  fania 

■         -         •    -  ■  .'  Vt    lia 

Perhape  a  German  Prince  incog. — 
Perhaps  Lord  Johnny  R.,  ye  rogue; 
An'  be  ye  he,  though  oot  o'  vogue,       ?4  u.^ 
'-  You're  welcome,  Johnny — 

Your  name  will  grace  Jock  Campbell's  1(^* 
-^tw  "ja.        As  weel  as  ony. 

Speed  now  by  banks  o'  floral  riches — 

By  swards  micht  bleach  our  young  Queen's  mutches, 

By  gorgeous  trees,  whase  leafy  switches 

Sough  i'  the  sky —       1 
Whaur  art  an'  ittture's  bonniest  touches    /' 

In  splendour  vie. 

Salute  our  lardies'  parent  stems. 
Their  forest  kindred's  honoured  gems, 
Admired  by  nobles,  sirs,  and  mems,       i-t  >■<-. 
An'  theref<Mre  you    *j  vi' 
Maun  hae  remarks,  'mid  coughs  an'  hems,  a 
,.,,.  _    Upon  them  too. 

*  The  gftte-keeper.    The  names  of  the  visitors  to  Dankeld  are 
taken  at  the  Lodge.    •  ^-    ~  .  ^    .  .      , '  . 


■*'-°'^*^-**'-  '-''^-- 


—  ■■:..<'   *■..'■■■  r:*T?n.'i.^.^wf,*i 
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You've  seen  the  auld  kirk  nooks  already. 
An'  paid  the  hiimdrum  bethal  body; 
You  saw  the  cottage  o'  the  Lady 

O'  His  late  Grace, 
In  whom  Dunkel'  has  lost  a  daddy 

Let's  mend  our  pace. 

An  embryotic  ducal  mansion 

Now  bursts  upon  your  ee's  expansion  : 

Clap  your  left  loof  your  dexter  haun<^  on — 

Look  vastly  wise, 
An'  wi'  a  philosophic  grunch  on. 

Thus  moralize : — 

"  Will  Death,  by  bribery  or  ext(»tion, 
Bargain  that  hell  the  great  man's  door  shun  1 
Vain  man  !  he  builds  as  if  life's  portion 

Would  last  wi'  time." 
Enough  ! — we  leave  the  braw  abortion 

O'  stane  an'  lijo^, 

Saftly  to  tread  enchantment's  ground. 

By  leafy  bower  an'  fiairy  motmd, 

Made  by  the  river's  vocal  sound  * 

A  dell  o'  joy; 
But  as  we're  for  "  the  Highlands  bound," 

Cry  "Boat,  ahoy!" 


A.dbt'^T^AyJJil^iA.-^.ic^.-^ .  .a^^^.a^lk-'«na^-^-;.,._ViiJfe3w>■',^,,■;^^;.:.t.^^i^^r 
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Lich^  dip  the  oars — a  boatie  glides,  ^  ' 
Wi'  ripples  glancing  frae  her  sides;  i-^-jt  \ 
Now  in  the  dimpled  croy  she  rides      '  '•  ;' 

Below  the  ford —    . 
Again  the  river  she  divides    •=  '  ■       r;  .•* 
•    .'•  4fti»  Wi' us  aboard. 

Landed — ^hurrah  !     And  hae  we  cross'd 
The  stream  unscaith'd  nor  tempest-toss'd  ? 
Let  not  a  moment  now  be  lost  .i-m  •  '  • 

la  Qor  migrations : 
Craig  Vinean's  height  to  scale  will  cost 

i^_  .  . .        Some  breath  an'  patience. 

Now  on  your  locomotives  stend,       .-j»-ti-    .,   -, 
A  stout  heart  to  the  stey  brae  kogiL^tt^^;  /., 
Aha!  ipi^e  %th,  ye  can  ascend       •    '  ' 

i.  „  .,„>  :,.       An  Alpine  hicht; 
Our  guide  an'  you  may  weel  contend —  pi  ;= 

y--^^m^i.mf  >#jirou  climb  as  licht. 

We're  round  the  knowe  whaur  Uruid  folk 
Communed  aneth  their  sacred  oak ;  j:u'' 
We're  at  a  strype  that  frae  the  rock 

Jumps  i'  the  pool — 
Lout  doun  an'  tak'  a  waucht,  my  cock, 

'Twill  keep  you  cool. 
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By  moss-clad  boulders,  shaggy  banh^ 
By  pine-trees  linked  in  serried  ranks, 
A  bunder  zig-zag  turns  an'  cranks 

The  foot-path  tak's^ 
Aneuch  to  fill  a  ploughman's  shanks 

Wr  dirlin'  shak's. 

Here  shattered  rocks  o'  ponderous  size, 
A  feast  for  geologic  eyes :  .  -j  ;  r-^-^- 
Wbether  they're  drappit  frae  the  skies, 

It  mak's  nae  odds  ; 
There's  here  what  could  Macadamize 

Our  county's  roads. 

Thae  shapeless,  mony-nookit  blocks— 
If  we  can  credit  learned  folks —  •  - 

Were  hirsled  firae  the  impending  rocks    y-: 

By  lichtnin'  rent ; 
Or  by  some  warld-convulsing  shockw^'" 
•  '      In  times  unkent. 

At  length  we'ye  gained  the  prospect-place : 
Sit  doun  an'  dicht  your  sweaty  face ;  t- 
An'  slowly  at  your  leisure  traoe^  >  f.  .a  f?f  '' 

As  on  a  map. 
Each  glowing  tint  an'  Taxied  grace    ro    :, 

On  Nature's  lap. 


'  -■'^—■~-^!— 


r  .  '-i^^f^CBAIO  VIKBAN.  «  11? 

Say,  isna  this  a  glorious  glint  -i---.,,    ,-.' 

O'  that  same  world  we  left  afaint  ?     .    .       * 
An'  resting  here^  0  eoiild  we  mint       '■.-.   '  ^ 

ri-   •■  ;r  ^-f-.  To  speak  o*t  illl 
Wi' a' the  crime  an' folly  ia\  ?  «  «-   --,!,, 
jhh4yjii  aar*-  Tis  lovely  still. 

Hasna  the  earth  a  riehor  hue  t 
Hasna  the  s^  a  deeper  blue } 
The  sun  himsel' 'is  blither,  too. 

At  momin's  tide, 
Drinkin'  the  blobs  o'  caller  dew 

.  Frae  ilk  hill-side. 

Behold  the  Tay,  whose  windings  gleam 
like  fire-flauchts  i'  the  momin'  beam, 
Gatherin*  his  tribute  stream  on  stream, 

;  c!,-,  ,i.  An*  countless  rills — 
Yet  seeming  laith  to  leave  his  hame      v  .. 

.'iiJri:i'S:ibm^isd^  Amang  the  hills  ! 

Onward  he  comes  in  solemn  states 
Bidding  fia,reweel  to  Logierait, 
Where  rapid  Tummel  brings  a  spate 

To  swell  his  flow — 
Past  Tullymet  he  moves  sedate 

An' gravely  slow. 
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Now  loiterin'  whaur  a  brae  he  meetB— 
Anon  through  haughs  o'  flowery  sweets — 
Now  like  a  timid  fiiwn  he  teets 

Amang  the  woods ; 
And  here  the  laughutg  valley  greets 

His  growing  floods. 


•  !''• 


See  Cultivation  hillward  speels ; 
The  wild  wastes  blossom  at  his  heels  ; 
Broad  rigs  o'  com  an'  tatie  dreels 

The  braes  bestride — 
Fields  which  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie  chiels 

Could  own  wT  [»ride. 

Yon  distant  mountain's  lofty  cone 
Hath  yet  a  cloudy  nicht-eap  on ; 
Fancy  micht  liken  't  to  a  crone 

'Mang  peat-reek  currin'. 
Presto  !  behold  the  cloud  is  gone ! 

The  winds  are  stirrin . 

•  •  0:  *  «  « 

The  laverocks,  akiriin'  to  the  stams, 
Hae  Wilson's  voice  an'  Weber's  harns  ; 


JiHi^Jaiif. 
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m 


An'  there,  flCfr— round  by  Craigy-7-bams — 
The  corbies  sail, 

Xieavin*  their  rooks  amang  the  tarns 
O'  Stormont  yal& 


/ 


:':-7t7^>5v~ 


^^f»  .^W*^-'      »^^  ■*.      *'>*5?T/?^W'R"'''rS9Sr:r"J 


mtlhntons    ^0ms, 


/ 


■-t.'> 


■■■^^p^^^^^^' 


:« 


••fi 
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MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


TO  A  tm  SURVIVING  WINTER. 


Wkak,  timid  insect,  thou  hast  OTercome 
The  ruthless  fiiry  o'  grim  Winter  gane ; 
Fu'  cozy  dwellin'  somewhere  ia  our  lum,        .^ 
Ye  lauckt  to  scorn  the  north  wind's  dreary  mane; - 
Secure  frae  snaw,  drift,  firost,  an'  plashy  rain, 
In  sooty  slumbers  there  ye  closed  your  ee  : 
Save  us  poor  inmates,  fellows  ye  had  nane  : 
Five  months  yeVe  lived  a  lanely  hermit  flee, 
Reoeiviu'  at  our  hands  thy  board  an'  lod^'  free. 


Thy  days  hae  a'  been  feast  days.     Hunger's  tooth 
Ne'er  piok't  thy  ribs  to  mak'  thee  gaunt  an'  dread 
Unlearn'd  in  cook'ry,  yet  thou  art>  forsooth, 
A  nimble  caterer  for  thy  daily  bread. 


Ilfilil|-'ill  •■ttiii  I 
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Still  thou  art  welcome  when  oar  b<>AP(}  is  ^W^i, 
To  shut  thy  wings  an'  taste  our  cottage  fiire  ; 
An'  sith  we  deem  thy  patriarchal  head 
Is  bald  wi'  eild,  or  clad  wi'  silver  hair,  - 

"We'll  gi'e  thee  rev'renoe  due,  thou  forlorn  child  o'  air. 


When  winter  winds  burst  owre  us  in  their  ire, 
An'  made  our  fingers  tebbitless,  our  douse 
An'  kind  gudewife  wad  mak'  a  blazing  fire, 
Which    spread    a    summw    warmth    thro'out    the 

house ; 
Then  thou  wadst  whid  sae  cadgily  an'  crotise. 
Or  stand  to  muse,  as  bards  do  ere  they  write. 
And — gudesake,  creatur,  bide  awa  fiue  Pass  : 
Mount,  or  thy  life  is  hardly  worth  a  doit ; 
See  how  she  wags  her  tail— for  thee  there's  nae  respite. 

Thou  art  a  claimant  on  our  pity  ;  and      -'^  '^'^^'}?^   '^ 
We  ken,  by  what  we  daily  see  an'  hear,      ■'  v    '  ■<>" 
That  age  comes  not  alane  :     There's  aye  a  band  '^'* 
O'  league-sworn  ailments  hirplin'  at  its  rear. 
The  braes  o'  life  are  unco  rough  an'  drear —  ..^ 

Amang  their  flow'ry  nooks  sharp  thorns  entwine  v   , 
Our  warmest  smile  owre  aft  preludes  a  tear ; 
We  doubt  an'  yamour,  trust,  and  yet  repine  : 
Such  is  the  way  wi'  man — and  sach  p^vh&noe  is  thine. 


ti^-i','3  .ki^.v-^  t^iutki .  ■  J^;^*, 
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What  were  thy  thochts  when  a'  thy  kith  and  kin 
Fell  fast  around  thee  as  a  shower  o'  rain, 
Or  forest  foliage,  when  November's  wind        !*^-* 
Sings  through  the  boughs  his  wild  brarura  strain? 
Surely  thy  wee  bit  heart  was  rent  in  twain,    " 
Thus  left  to  be  the  hindmost  o'  thy  race ; 
Perhaps  philosophy  taught  thee  how  vain 
It  was  to  mourn  an'  break  thine  inward  peaoe  : 
Plato  could  not  have  reasoned  better  in  thy  case. 

Art  thou,  if  aue  may  speir,  or  he  or  she  ?'^* '  '^^''\ 
ril  wad  a  bodle,  bald-pate,  thou'rt  a  male ; 
A  teuch  auld  carlie,  wi'  a  gleg-set  ee,  t**''^Ji  •  - 
Which  ne'er  by  day  or  nicht  was  kent  to  fail, 
When  heapit  parritch-plates  and  dish'd-up  kail 
Were  reekin'  on  the  board  or  chimney-stane. 
Wha,   thou   sae  auld,  could  deem  thee  oucht  but 

frailt  .    ^''«    ,glir.v.>.jr,  .»  vij     .    v;     > 

Yet  feent  a  hirple's  in  thy  hurdy  bane. 
When  dancin'  "  Gillie  Galium  "  on  the  window  pane. 

But  really,  Mr  Flee,  without  a  joke, 
•  Thy  heart  was  callous — that's  to  say,  cauld-rife — 

If  thou  all  tearless  felt  that  dreadfu'  shock 
1  Which  reft  thee  o'  thy  kindi-ed,  bairns,  an'  wife. 
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Mayhap  thy  spouse  was  gi'en  to  drink  or  strife^ 
Thy  bairns  a'  ne'er-do-weels,  an'  bijt  for  hfflf;   ,",5j».i" 
Had  led  a  gude  exemplary  lif©-*^  >  -^  ,<:0f\tS 

Henpeck'd  an'  disobey'd,  we  may  infer    .■  .^ .-,   >%;i 
That  thy  apparent  loss  brought  joy,  my  little  air. 

Winter  is  coop'd  within  his  Borean  ha* ;     ^^.^  *  r 
licht  fleecy  clouds  rowe  whitenin'  owre  the  sky : 
E'en  Ben-y-gloe  has  gi'en  the  bums  his  snaw — 
Sarkless  he  stands  in  naked  majesty. 
Towards  the  glens  saft  breezes  gently  hie 
To  daff  amang  the  wild  flowers  on  the  green  j  .* 
The  merry  laverocks  sing  melodiously 
A  mo*  the  stams,  tiU  angels  list  I  ween. 
An'  midg^  in  the  sunbeams  dance  at  purple  e'en. 


Yes  !  it  is  Spring,  an'  joy  an'  gladness  filk  i. 
The  sunny  valleys  o'  the  teeming  earth ;       ■  c-/f^' 
Sweet  is  the  brawling  music  o'  the  rills,       4;.  ■^'0: 
An'  woodlands  echo  wi'  the  sang  o'  mirth ;  '. 

Praise,  holy  praise,  from  Scotland's  peasant  hearth, 
SweUs  on  the  dewy  air ;  and  borne 
Upon  the  breeze,  which  tends  the  floweret's  birth, 
The  mountain  bee  is  blawin'  his  bugle-horn — 
Nature's  sublimest  hymn  is  sung  on  April  mom. 


TO  i.  fLf  scTM^vriro  TmrTOR.      ^. 


*An'  thou,  our  co-mate,  rub  thy  palms  for  glee  ! 
Soon  in  thine  eyes  exultingly  shall  spring 
"Warm  tears  o'  joy ;  prepare  thysel'  to  see  ^ 
A" new  creation  o'  thy  kindred  wing. 

S^  sic  a  busying,  sic  a  fluttering 
As  there  will  be  amon'  the  Johnny  Raws, 
Gath'rin'  around  thee  in  a  cloudy  bing, 
Anxioas  to  ken  the  Charter  an'  their  laws- — 

To  hear  thy  queer  auld  cracks,  an'  note  thy  pithy  sawii ! 


j:    4«f(;r^l^;X^,.j'£.^*~'^%v^i!:i»'~;W      -■>.■■    'j-^        -    -.^-i^   /-(^if^i    ^  W?    .-■ 


-4J't^ij*ii*?t  f  -    j^     ^*i 


/■ 


'.'-■::  ~-~"!:-f:'-\^- 
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SONNET. 

TO  THE  NORTH  WIND. 

B.UTHLESS  barbarian  !  whither  art  thou  straying  1 

Return  in  mercy  to  thy  polar  home. 

Within  the  circle  of  thine  ocean's  foam, 
Chase  not  away  the  "gentle  south  winds,"  paying 

A  transitory  visit  to  our  shores  ! 

O  list  to  one  who  shiveringly  implores  ! 
Hear  how  the  savage  wildly  answers — "  Bah  !     •  -.> 

Think' st  thou  I  come  mine  own  wild  will  obeying  ? 
And  if  I  raise  my  war-whoop  on  the  vale^, 

And  strip  the  forests  of  their  leafy  pride, 
Or  bid  the  clouds  bring  forth  their  snow  and  hail, — 
*Tis  in  accordance  with  great  Nature's  law. 
I  war  with  earth,  the  sky,  and  ocean's  tide ; 
Awake,  my  gusts,  and  follow  me — hurrah  !"        .      -  - 


'■•;^, 


,.J4Sir-, 


JOHN  BAHLKTCORW. 


THE  SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  OF 
JOHN  BARLEYCORN. 


AitL—"  Johtmy  Cope.' 


JoHK  Babletcobn  grew  scant  o'  breath. 
He  grain'd,  lie  pecht,  an'  quo'  he,  wi'  an  aith, 
"  I'm  sair  mista'en  gif  that  fellow,  Death, 
^,.  Hasna  sent  me  a  charge  o'  Homin." 

CHORUS. 

"^ut,  oK  r  gin  ye  heard  his  waefn*  inoan  \ 
'Twas  like  the  bum  o'  a  bagpipe  drone  ; 
As  aye  he  cried — "  Och  hone,  och  hone  1 
Tm  surely  to  dee  tiuftmonun.' !     ' 


^fei. 


"For,  I'm  grippit  wi'  grips,  and  I'm  stoundit  wi'  stouns ; 
I'm  chased  by  a  legion  o'  blite  dragoons  !       3  >»  'x^ 
Confound  thae  rascally  Tee-total  loons!         ''■■''  >  ' 
They  hae  water'd  my  dram  this  mornin'." 


rad. 
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CHOllUS. 

But,  oh  !  gin  ye  heard  his  waefu'  moan  ! 
Twas  like  the  bum  o'  a  bagpipe  drone ; 
As  aye  he  cried — "  Och  hone,  och  hone ! 
Fm  surely  to  dee  this  momin* ! 


Syne  notice  was  -written,  that  auld  Jock  was  ill, 
To  the  lords  o'  the  brew-house,  the  stUl,  and  the  kiln. 
To  the  venders  and  drinkers  o'  whisky  and  yill 
"Was  there  e'er  sic  news  on  a  momin'  ? 

CHORUS. 

But,  oh  !  gin  ye  heard  sic  a  huHaballoo  ! 
Sic  a  caterwaulin'  amang  the  crew  ! 
Sic  a'  dichtin'  o'  cheeks,  and  cryin' — "Boo  hoc  ! 
Well  tine  our  best  friend  this  moniin'.** 

And  there  was  a  gatherin*  o*  dmnkards  and  sots, 
Wi'  their  red  plookit  noses,  and  scare-craw  coats, 
An'  siccan  a  whussle  was  in  their  throats, 

Wi' drouthiness  fooriitpr^J^jrjBpV 

CHOBUS.  s 

But  oh !  gin  ye  heard  sic  a  hullabaloo!  '  m'l  ^M'': 
Sic  a  caterwaulin'  amaug  the  crew !    M  ^y^.K^^  m  ' 
Sic  a'  dichtin'  o'  cheeks,  and  cryin' — "  Boo  hoo  I, 
We'U  tine  our  best  friend  this  momin',** 
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But  Time  was  at  its  close  wi'  John  ; 
"  Fareweel ! "  quo'  he ;  "  I'm  gone — I'm  gone  ! " 
He  gaspit  a  while,  then  heaVd  a  groan — 
He's  awa  wi'  a  sough  this  momin' ! 

-     '  '^  GHORUS. 

For  how  could  he  live,  or  how  could  it  be, 
'  After  he  heard  o'  this  Soiree  ? 

Hurrah  !  my  friends — cheer,  three  times  three ! 
V  We've  conquer'd  our  fl^e  this  morma'. 


;:->^   .,-  iry- 
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JOHN  COFFEEBEAN. 
AiB,— "  The  Laird  if  Cbel^pai." 


-■^:..\i.'.-.*n^. 


'  This  meeting  hath  found  out  that  strong  drink  is  not  essential  to 
conviviality  and  happiness — that  we  can  he  social,  royal,  nay 
glorious  as  Tarn  o'  Shanter  himself,  on  lemonade.  John  Barley- 
corn is  giving  place  to  John  Coffeebean."—  Speech  of  Mr  Simpson, 
at  Messrs  Chamber^  Soiree. 


John  Coffeebean  first  open'd  his  ee 

To  the  licht  o'  the  sun  in  famed  Araby ; 

He  cam'  owre  the  ocean,  our  Isle  to  befrien' —  ■ 

And  wasna  that  kindly  o'  John  Coffeebean  ? 

John  Coffeebean  is  a  douce,  deomt  man  ;  '* 

His  habits  conform  to  the  Teetotal  plan  : 

When  drunkards  sing,    "  Whisky,  thou  art  our  best 

Men'," 
"  Clear  water  is  mine,"  echpes  John  Cofi^bean. 

John  Coffeebean  gangs  to  the  Soiree,  .^  - ,  ^ 

Arm  in  arm  wi'  the  twa  Misses  Tea  ;  ^ ; 
Blackamore  Janet,  and  Emily  the  Green,  .  ;,.     , 

Are  far-awa'  cousins  to  John  Coffeebean.  ,  ^/^v 


r'nr-a'iiaiir'-'fi'^i-M'nr- 
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John  Coffeebean  lo'es  a  warm  ingle  nook 
In  the  hut  o'  the  peasant  or  ha'  o'  the  duke. 
"Whaure'er  it's  fock's  pleasure  to  gie  him  a  hame, 
He  looks  for  pure  water,  white  sugar,  and  cream. 

When  pains  grip  the  body,  or  headache  prevails, 
John's  aye  a  gude  doctor  o'  a'  siccan  ails ; 
O,  gin  you  be  dowie,  at  morning  or  e'en, 
The  best  o'  a'  cheerers  is  John  Coffeebean. ' 

'-     ■      "  -^ 

Then,  why  do  we  tities  and  honours  bestow  '                      ^ 

On  a  gowk,  or  a  fool,  or  a  muckle  round  O,  •                      ^ 
Wha  ne'er  by  one  act  was  humanity's  Men', 

like  the  Howard  o'  Araby — John  Coffeebean  ? 

1 

■M 

Shall  we  mak'  honest  John,  then^  a  Lord  o'  the  State  1       -~M 
Na,  na  ! — something  better,  mair  gude,  and  mair  great.         ;| 
The  nation  at  large  will  petition  the  Queen 
For  xinfettw'd  freedom  to  John  Coffeebeui ! 


1 
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INVITATION.      ■,  ,  V     .  ,j    V 
TO  A  FRIEND  IN  PERTH. 

Summeb's  ro<»Ml  Bunkel',  Willie  :   *  ^xi*  j6fe'>K 

Green  the  wuds — ^the  flowers  are  blawin*  ;  S^  ='1 

Hill,  an'  brae,  an'  dell,  Willie,  it*  -rj^-  w^;^' *'-f^  ^' 

Ne'«r  were  half  sae  TatDity.     ;■;  ■         * 

An'  oh  !  the  gush  o'  melody 

That  tinkles  on  the  momin'  toa^' ' '  jir!  ,» -  »lt    • 

,  Micht  gar  dull  soirow  didbit  her  ee^' .  .;>' 

Aad  look.  fa«Lth  fere  an'  eanty.    f  iJV^' 

Then  lift  yer  foot  an' rin,  Willie  :     _,    •       *      :, 
Hasten  through  the  Pass  o'  Bimam — 
Come  through  thick  an'  thin,  WiUia— 

Dinna  say  me  na,  man. 
A  Hieland  welcome  ye  shall  get, 
(A  Hieland  heart  is  erer  het)  ; 
Ye  ken  I'm  deeply  i'  yer  debt, 

:■  ■'■■  r  .  . 

Sae,  Willie,  come  awa,  man.       ^      r  ^ 


■ri'V' 
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111  lea<!  ye  ij  the  han',  Wiuie,    f  .j.,  : 
Owre  the  hill,  and  through  the  dibgle ; 

?^    Baith  by  Tay  an'  Braan,  Willie, 

Famed  for  scenes  romantic, 

'      Whilk  ye  in  picture-books  hae  seen, 

'-     like  Fairy-land  before  yer  e'en; — 
Their  marrows  are  nae  found,  I  -ween, 
Ji^iiuim-  M^On  either  side  the  Atlantic. 

We'll  visit  Ossian's  Ha',  Willie, 

Hingin'  owre  a  jaggit  craigie, 
*.     Whaur  a  waterfa',  Willie, 
^  B.oars  in  Hieland  wrai^  nuas^  .''^ 


Craig  Vinean's  sylvan  side  we'll  cUmb, 


>. 


An'  Bimam  gin  we've  strength  o'  limb,,;."  ][} 
To  glower  around  the  horizon's  rim,        '^  -^  : 
P' MU,  an' j^en,  an' strath,  man. 

-,^.,    .  y^Ulite^    t^rai " -fAV^   ^ii^t  ^t.,-^  :;,,:r  ;i-    - 

Ye  sa'na  want  yer  meat,  WUlie, ' 
While  amang  oor  hills  sojoumin'  : 
Say  what  ye  can  eat'  WiUie^  / 

Your  command's  my  law,  man  ; 
IVe  cakes  an'  butter,  cheese  an'  eggs, 
An'  gear  in  canisters  an'  pi^s, 
An'  ither  dainties ; — by  my  fega,  • 

I'll  guBija.tilk^9ti^!*j«w^  1 


^^^^^y^^g^-^ 


\^-'^^'r?'rTy:Krs^:i'''7^.  • 
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Then,  lift  yer  foot  and  rin,  Willie  :     i**  ^  <f 
Hasten  through  the  Pass  o'  Bimam ;  "  T/  i 
Come  through  thick  and  thin,  Willie—  '>»^' 

Dinna  say  me  na,  man.       •   ^ff 
A  Hieland  welcome  ye  shall  get,       -^  ^        ; 
(A  Hieland  heart  is  ever  het)  ;  'J^**.  ^y'r^ 

Ye  ken  I'm  deeply  i'  yer  debt,  ■  -? 

Sae,  Willie,  come  awa,  man.      "5' I 


In  the  letter  containing  Chis  invitation,  the  aoilioT  tAii  : — It  yott 
are  on  the  Brig  o'  Perth,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  to- 
night, and  by  some  nnaccoantable  law  of  aooonstics  (water,  to  be 
sure,  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  sounds)  you  hear  the  distant  sound 
of  "sweet  music"  coming  in  a  fftuh  o'  mdodie  down  the  river, 
resolving  itself  into  the  air  of  "  The  Braes  o'  Tullymet," — better 
known  to  you,  perhaps,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Braes  o'  Bimibouzle  " 
— be  assured,  my  friend,  that  it  is  only  the  sound  of  the  voice  of 
your  humble  friend,  taking  a  walk  alone  on  the  Cupar  Road,  close 
to  the  river  aX  Dunkeld,  singing  the  above  invitation,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  the  blackbirds  and  mavises,  perched  on  the  trees  around 
the  Manse.  When  "a  change  come«  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  air,'^ 
you  must  then  fancy  your  inviter  returning  home  croonin'  the 
following  liH : —  .  <^. 

~     ^  •■    ■■■-  ■•■:..-,. -^:  r}r  ■;;■;?; 

SONG.  .    ,*  ...r ..  -J  J  ■  '.^r:. 


W-&J>^: 


0  listen,  you  fock  o'  Dunkel',  ' 
You  rich  fock,  an'  fock  wi'  nae  gear  ava,    . 

1  ha'e  a  bit  secret  to  tell —  «f^» 
My  freend,  Willie 's,  comin'  here  aw». 


,>.;. 

^ 


L» ^' ;l*-'J.n.-  <■  .-.J:.* 
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Ye  motmtMjas  so  rugged  an'  blue, 

Your  mists  an'  your  clouds  you  maun  clear  awa ; 
Naething  should  hinder  our  view — 

My  freend,  Willie 's,  comin'  here^  «W&. 

Ye  cataracts,  milky  an'  hoar, 

On  the  tap  o'  your  voice  as  y©  cheer  awa» 
Practise  an  eloquent  roar — 
'  My  freend,  Willie 's,  comin'  here  awa. 

Do  I  grieve  1 — is  there  cause  to  be  sad  ? 
;  Do  I  weep  ? — let  me  brush  the  saut  tear  awa — 
I  hae  cause  to  rejoice  an'  be  glad — 

My  freend,  Willie 's,  comin'  here  awa, 

'  1- ,  <  -        ^  ■  -      .  ■ 


>.'-.-r-'^>- 


/ 


»>      -       ■*  4 


-# 


^    ■, 
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■        ;             ■        ■      .     !  !,,»  ..^      ■   , 

'■^m  >, 

^•«^,:-;.■^••^•■  » 

1  - 

-^i-^-;      :^i'^ 

.      ^         ^-    ■*r:Ji 

■  1  '--"^ 

SONNET. 

tiU 

f «,    ■ 

■<ti  'fAiiiQ 

,  ::,■ 

TO  A  BROTHER  POET 

tm -^^'-A-th') 

I:; 

■  •^ 

.,...:-•/;     J^^ 

Davib,  I  hae  been  readin'  Dotigal  Moore, 

An'  he's  a  Poet,  tak'  my  bai'e  word  on  it ; 
Amang  our  moderns,  feth  I'm  no  that  sure        ... 

Gif  mony  o'  the  squad  can  rive  his  bonnet  i^^^^  ~ 
Frae  Nature's  beuk  he  dichts  prosaic  stonr,       -      .  --. 

An'  opens  't  bravely — troth,  the  lad  can  con  it : 
An'  there's  yersel',  just  wi'  a  sma'  bit  scour 

Wad  shine — ^hear  that  man  ! — fegs,  I  do  depone  it.  . 
O  that  a  ten-stringed  harp  o'  ten-bard  power 

Were  thine — hurra  ! — to  star  it  an'  to  Don  it. 
Hear  then  this  truth,  an'  truth  will  aye  endure, 

This  is  the  twalt'  line  o'  the  second  Sonnet 
Whilk  I  hae  written.     I'm  nicht-cowl'd  for  the  nicht, 
An'  bedded  too  : — I'm  dune,  an'  so's  my  licht.       . 


i    BEFLECTION.  ^    ^  1e^; 


tlEFLECTION. 


Scaum'd  by  the  hell  o'  self-accusing  thocht; 

GnaVd  by  the  worm  that  winBa,  canna  dee ; 
Bhame,  grief,  an'  mis'ry,  dearly  I  hae  bocl^  a 

By  dissipation's  balefa'  glaumorie.         :>jirsS  '  ':3t 

Ah  !  muckle  for  my  foolishness  I  dree^.j'U^  ^ 

An'  sairly,  sairly,  I  am  made  to  moTim-s»s:^ii;;  i 

Heaven  scowls  upon  me— whither  shall  I  flee  ,  .  ■ 

Frae  thochts,  dread  thochts,  that  lacerate  and  bum  1 
Oh  !  that  ae  hour  o'  peace  would  to  my  soul  return  ! 


An'  wha  can  pity  me,  e'en  though  my  heart 

Is  sair  an'  sadden'd,  blister'd,  brunt,  an'  torn  ? 
An'  wha  wi'  honour  now  can  tak'  my  part, 

Or  justify  me  in  the  teeth  o' scorn  ) 
Alas !  not  one. — I'm  wretched  and  forlorn  i..c 
Beggar'd  in  friendship  and  the  world's  esteem  : 
Darkness  is  on  my  soul ! — have  I  been  bom 
To  be  my  own  tormentor  ? — can  I  deem 
This  truth,  or  is't  but  phantasy — a  dream  ? 


;,i'j:ij-W--.s?,-=s/v6?f;  ui:;*.  s-y    -^'.ii  "':' ' 
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SCOTLAND. 

.1 

iv*.i    ...J  v.- 1:'     ^ 

Art  thou  a  Pilgrim  wandering  through    - 

Auld  Scotland's  moors  and  dells — 
Brushin'  wi'  lichtsome  step  the  dew        * 

Free  aff  the  heather-bells  ? 
Do  mossy  crag  and  mountain  grey, 

Or  rain-brew'd  spates  a-roarin', 
Yield  thee  delight  ?     Then,  onward  stray,- 

They're  here  for  your  adorin*.    '!■'■'     ' 

■\  m^-   ■ 

Whae'er  he  be  says  Scotland's  puir, 

May  winds  his  ashes  scatter ! 
The  donnart  gowk  ! — he  kens,  fu'  erure, 

She's  rich  in  caller  water. 
She  has  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,     / 

Descendin'  to  the  ocean  :  t 

Yea,  wha  can  calculate  the  worth 

O'  a'  her  streams  in  motion?       ^      '    '*' 


Has  she  not  fields  o'  gowden  grain, 
On  kuowes  and  holms  a-wavin', 

y 


.  -  '''•■■'    •    '■''   -^    ■    ■-   -a.'f^ 
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An'  bonny  maids,  an'  honest  men 
Their  country's  faes  a-bravin'  ? 
Is  Scotland  puir  ? — Gae  read  the  page 

■;  That  tells  her  gallant  story. 
Did  she  not  Freedom's  battles  wage, 

r  And  win  them  too  wi'  glory  1 


Has  she  not  heroes  bauld,  whase  names    , 

Start  spirits  if  she  need  them  1 
The  Douglasses,  the  Hays,  the  Grahams, 

Are  battle-cries  for  Freedom  ! 
She's  men  o'  Science,  wit,  and  lear, 
<k; An'  poets  by  the  hunder.    ^>.V  l^t  ^^  ■  .^,. 
There's  glorious  Bums — a  name  fu'  dear —   ^^ 
'   Himsel'  a  warld's  wonder  ! 


■i^U£.- 


.y\fi^kv->^  ^^  f^U  — -    '  I-  ^.  ''■■■.-'^- 


'i  -" 


■■  /■ 


•■c*^-f^ 
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ACROSTIC. 

M  uckle  I  weary,  dear  lassie,  to  see  ye, 

A  '  the  lang  day  I  sigh  to  be  wi'  ye  ;  , 

R  etvim  back  my  heart,  love — O  !  -whaur  hae  ye  laid  it  ? 

Y  e'U  Be  Charlie's  death  yet — my  Mary,  I've  said  it. 

C  anna  ye  gie  owre  your  droll  gaits  o'  thievin'  1 

O  send  back  my  heartie,  an'  ease  me  o'  grievin' ; 

C  are,  sin'  ye've  stown  it,  towards  me  has  creepit — 

H  oots  !  ye're  but  jokin'  !  yell  surely  no  keep  it  ? 

R  iven  although  it  be,  111  get  it  meudit. 

A  ddres't  to  the  care  o'  mysel'  whan  ye  send  it — 

N  aebody  here  awa  kens  I  hae  tint  it, 

E  Ise,  I  fear,  Mary,  lass,  sic  a  tale  wad  be  printit. 


■^. 
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WANTED,  A  LECTURER  ON  TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE. 


)M^:^v;c'-'n 


A  LECTURBB,  a  lecturer  is  wanted  in  Dunkel' ; 
A  lecturer  !  hillo  !  hillo  !  can  ony  body  tell 
Whaur  we  may  find  a  lecturer,  a  fae  to  barley-bree  ? 
I  wonder  whaur  is  Mester  Yuil — that  very  man  is  he. 

■    ■..  .  , ''-^rj-  -  r 

Tli6  ijaoftil^  o*  our  toon's  folks  are'laX  «Q.*raB^"  gt^JWir:" 
It's  in,  they  say,  to  firee  the  flesh  o'  what  is  in  the  bone; 
O  wae  be  to  Intemperance  ! — ^it  has  them  in  its  pool. 
And  prejudices  keep  them  there — Ok !  whaur  ia  Meaber 


Wi'  drape   o'  drink  on  Saturdays   there's   some  get 

roarin'£u*—  ,  ; 

There's  quarrelin',  an'  cracHt  croons,  an*  een  wT  brocks 

o'  blue ; 
The  gawcy  change-hoose  luckies  lauch  and  mulct  the 

drucken  fule — 


iifttrilitetiiitf-iil  TJfrf^ -r    I    ■■--  .--«-i.^t». ■■-..<».        .-■ 


c 
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WewaDtaTemperance  policeman — Oh !  whaur  isMester 
Yml? 


The  banded  club  o'  abstinents,  like  fechtin'-cocks  sae 

dour, 
Are  battlin'  nobly  wi'the  fae,  to  crush  his  deadly  poiRner; 
The  maist  are  orthodox  and  staunch  j  a  few  are  growin' 

cool, 
An'  sigh  at  times  for  stimulants :— Oh !  whavifis  MJ^iSter 

Yuil?  '      • 


Our   minister's  a  worthy  man — an'  that's  nae  little 

praise — 
But  he  downa  ken   his  black   sheep,  nor  half  their 

cunnin'  ways  :  ^  ^ 

Their  pens  are  fa'  o'  moral  clort ;  but  does  he  tak  ^j 

shool. 
An'  work  as  bxirly  herds  should  do  ? — Oh  !  whOrUr  is 

MesterYuil? 

O  has  he  gane  to  Forfax  toun  to  buy  a  pair  o'  brogues? 
Is  he  in   Newbroch   or   Dundee,   convertin'  dracken 

rogues  t  ,-,mry 

Does  Auchtermuchty  ken  o'  him,*  or  Crail,  or  Auditer- 
tool,  .      ,    .  ,, 


*    "i'ii.i^i&Skit.'^i^^^Mt'iv^a^lieiA-^-rJfej'^y 


.<'*Ti'^**i- ~iv-^.C»p:-'"-;vrJw5yj*'L    ^w-.iL,  ^' .-■■Vr7-vj?5 


If  ANTED,  A  LECTTTRER. 


U7 


Or  ony  Anchter  roond  about  ? — Oh !  whaur  is  Mester 
Yuill 


Whaever  sees  him  after  this  clap  saut  upon  his  tail, 
And  send  him  north  upon  his  feet,  or  bag  ^im  wi'  the 

mail. 
Dunkel'  requires  a  lecturer,  for  fear  it  plays  the  fule ; 
Pray  notice  this  advertisement : — Oh  !  whaur  is  Mester 

Yuil?        ■— -■  '■  V-  ^■■■'  -'■'  ■      -■  '■ 


y^i-:ir:-. 


--■■i 


"•ii'ij::,      ■"-' 
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■'>  -'i^/ 


SONNET.  •.  .'^'^ 

ON  A  VISIT  TO  THE  RUMBLING  BRIDGE  AT  DUNEJELD. 

Leaping  'mong  savage  rocks,  this  mountain  stream, 

lake  to  an  angry  lion,  roaring  comes  ; 

Yet,  fearless  here,  the  roving  wild  bee  hums 
Its  catering  song ;  and  here,  beneath  the  beam 

Of  summer's  noon-tide  sun,  the  hot  winds  kiss 
Flowers  of  the  hues  that  in  the  rainbow  glow. 

Here,  too,  the  tuneful  linnet  picks  its  crumbs 
From  Nature's  bounteous  hand  :  nought  here  is  tame  : 

'Tis  wildness  all :  look  down  the  deep  abyss 

Where  the  vex'd  waters  howl,  and  boil,  and  hiss. 
Like  drunkards,  dizzy,  reeling  to  and  fro, 

And,  in  their  madness,  dash  themselves  to  spray. 

And  fret  against  the  rock,  to  scoop  a  way 
For  freedom,  peace,  and  quietness  of  flow  ! 


V. 


• 

■  V^vJ'Tf'  ="' 

SOHO. 

*■  H: 

:  ' 

-  fi,'    . 

;r^    ,.-     ;i 

■■V' 

''■'-«"■ 

>, ;,  -m:.   ;.•' 

•■;    ; 

'■ 

.  5*w'f-  ■ 

i^f^SST^w^:-:^'^' -W*^  ^"Tp^^^  -~        ^■- 
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■  SONG> 

HET  FOR  THE  CAUSE  C  TEETOTAL ! 
AIE,— •*  DonoW  JfDonoZd." 

As  Scotland,  ae  day,  owre  a  bottle 

Was  whiffin'  her  pipe  by  the  jambs, 
Quo'  she,  "  I  maun  join  the  Teetotal,    0  ■'■ 

For,  plague  on't !  I'm  ruia'd  wi'  drams. 
An*  I  winna  be  put  frae  my  ettle,  '"-?,-  -   -i 

Not  e'en  by  auld  Homie  himsel' ; 
For  I  find  that  the  drink  frae  my  kettle 

Surpasses  the  drink  frae  the  steU  !" 

'     :  CHORUS.     '-■     I'Ttttt   .■    i; 

Hey  for  the  Cause  o'  Teetotal ! 

A  cause  that  we  mauna  let  fa' : 
The  tumbler,  the  glass,  and  the  bottle. 

Well  gie  them  a  clash  to  the  wa'. 

We're  sorry  to  think  our  auld  mither 
Has  dealt  in  a  toothfu'  sae  lang. 


.'■ '':fff(.:r  f. 
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Yet  proud  that  she  'gins  to  consider 
Sic  doin's  are  fauty  and  wrang. 

O  •would  she  but  keep  hersel'  sober, 
An'  tak'  a  conceit  o'  hersel',  { 

Awa'  then,  ye  rogues  that  would  rob  her. 
The  lads  o'  the  brewhouse  and  stell. 

Hey  for  the  Cause  o'  Teetotal,  &c., 


What  blessin's  on  Ireland  are  pourin' ! 

She  seems  unto  angels  a  care, 
While  knowledge  and  reason  are  scourin' 

Her  saul  £rae  the  gloom  of  despair. 
Our  Mends  o'  the  bottle  may  clatter. 

An'  mak'  her  a  jest  for  their  mirth, 
But,  then — Father  Matthew  an'  water 

Will  mak'  her  the  glory  o'  earth.    --■■ 

Hey  for  the  Cause  of  Teetotal,  &c. 


If  England,  wi'  Ireland,  an'  Scotland, 

Would  bani^  the  alcohol  dram, 
Awa  to  the  depths  o'  the  hot  land, 

Frae  whence,  we  believe,  that  it  cam — 
Our  wits  would  be  "gleg  as  a  wumle,"        A"      .", 

Our  heads  would  be  hale  as  the  day,     ^     /---."^U 


\. 
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Gin  we  took  but  a  waacht  &ae  the  Trunmel 
Mix't  up  wi'  the  waters  of  Tay. 

Hey  for  the  Cause  of  Teetotal,  <fcc. 


I  ha'e  been  baith  at  meetin'  an'  party, 

Ha'e  been  too  at  mony  soiree. 
But  I  never  met  folk  half  sae  hearty 

Ab  those  that  around  me  I  see ; 
I  co\ild  sing  the  hale  nicht  like  a  linty, 
t     I  could  dance— aye,  wi'  true  highlan'  glee, 
Is't  whisky  that  mak's  us  sae  canly  ?      :<>-:. 

Na,  na,  it's  our  plotty  o'  tea  ! 

.  Hey  for  the  Cause  of  Teetotal,  &c. 


;/iK  ^^-ix^'U 


.  aa:u^j   iv-  ■/     '..-■   ■         ».-^.;  ^sa  '- 


-S.;vt;;".'*    ■S-.ia:- 

-|fev>^  ^?' ''■'-• 

^i- 'V  J"  ;   ...s;;^  :■ 
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ACROSTIC. 

J  oy  to  thee,  lady  of  my  secret  soul; 

E  lysian,  placid,  bright,  and  stainless  pure 

A  s  sunlight  on  the  waters,  are  the  thoughts 

!N  urtured  withia  thy  breast — ^the  home  of  Truth. 

T  ime  is  enamoured  of  thy  loveliness, 

A  nd  wishes,  for  thy  sake,  he  had  no  power  : 

Y  outh  revek  joyous  on  thy  dimpled  cheek  ; 

L  ove  sits  entlironed  beneath  thy  eyebrow's  arch, 

O  mnipotent, — yet  with  a  gentle  sway  : 

B.  eign  o*er  me  lady  !  I  am  ever  thine ! 


T^^^^'yr^ 


,  ■^rT5^?g??!s-fTS5f  •■  -^pB!*"^-*' 
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.-^ja'^i^^H'^o 

■      ^'U  ■-";-■:      - 

.     ■;  W-:\J>-  I   ■ 

'"■-.'- 

■-#;r  ■-:;-'■  ■■■: 

BIRKAM. 

Fortune  !  do  with  me  what  may  pl^ise  thee  best, 
But  take  me  not  from  Caledonia's  shore  ; 
To  all  ills  else  I  bow  to  thy  behest, 
And  many  ills  have  wounded  my  heart's  core. 
Let  me  behold  the  lulls,  and  hear  the  roar 
Of  their  wild  cataracts,  and  the  hoarse  wind 
Which  makes  the  tempest,  when  it  rushes  o'er    - 
The  peaceful  Tales  ;  these  to  my  country  bind    ' 
My  ardent  soul  with  ties  which  cannot  be  imtwined. 


What  reck  tho'  Poverty  has  ever  stood  ' . 

In  aU  my  paths,  proclaiming  me  his  heir  1 
Bom  in  the  land  of  "  mountain  and  of  flood," 
The  glory  of  that  land  was  aye  my  careu 
I  have  a  freeman's  birthright — the  pure  air 
Of  heaven  to  breathe,  and  liberty  to  roam  :  o 
LordHngs  of  earth  !  have  ye  a  greater  share  1 
The  palace  of  great  Nature  is  my  home. 
Whose  walls  are  mountains,   and  the  starry  sky  its 
dome. 


Bffi 
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Among  the  mountains  are  my  wanderings, 
A-visiting  the  clime  of  clouds  and  snow, 
Carousing  deeply  of  the  desert  springs,  ~ 

Communing  with  the  eagle  and  the  roe  ; — 
Here  let  me  pause  on  classic  Bimam's  brow 
To  look  around — land  of  the  freebom  Gael  !— 
Shichallian,  Ben-e-vracky,  Ben-y-gloe — 
Motmtain  o'er  mountain  rising  &om  the  yale—^'? 
Altars  of  Nature's  worshippers,  all  hail !  all  hail ! 


My  heart  was  ever  northward,  now  my  eye 
Glances  with  rapture  o'er  my  fathers'  land  : 
All  that  is  beautifid  along  the  sky,       ..'     • 
Or  wild  on  earth,  majestical,  or  grand,    - .. 
Above,  below,  around  me,  here  expand  ;  -  i* 

Ebcult,  my  soul !  survey,  admire,  revere 
The  wondrous  works  of  thy  Creator's  hand  ; 
Glory  and  grandeur  meet  thee  iax  or  near—- »r...-  V 
O  raise  thy  hallelujah — God  is  mighty  here !   ^n-  rsl  , 

-     '  ■    ■  -'^1  -iGs 

How  gloriously  His  golden  sunlight  streak»:'2'rrf:t,   ; 
The  dark  blue  lulls  with  shifting  lines  of  li^t,  t<^ 
Streaming  through  broken  clouds,  rent  by  the  peaks 
Of  yonder  lofty  Bens,  yet  dazzling  white      cf  otfFp 
With  winter's  snowy  mantle — gorgeous  sight !  >d  ^. 
B.esplendent  as  the  glints  of  heaven's  bliss,  •  '-■■<  ■- 


3i3v:v 


j?*^T.^- ™^r ?  .    '    - '    '..":".;'">--  ^^V'*^    •'■<'.  ^\y    '^--  ■  -^y^.^aj^'je^ 
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Seen  in  the  sainted  visions  of  the  night :  *^^  -  ■    ' : 
Soul-rousing  scene  !  each  life  pulse  throbs,  while  thus 
I  gaze  on  shadowy  glen  and  gleaming  precipice. 

Where'er  1  turn,  a  mighty  sea  of  hills 
Heave  up  their  wavy  foreheads  to  the  sky  j 
Meet  hath  such  scene  become  a  theme  which  fills 
The  poet's  page  with  songs  that  cannot  die  j 
He  gives  to  substance  ideality, 
And  animation  unto  lifeless  things ;  :' '       ,  ■ 
TTia  quick'ning  spirit  breathes  vitality      '        '     ' 
O'er  the  grey  crags — ^they  have  a  voice  which  sings 
A  sweet  song  to  his  soul,  and  there  it  ever  clmgs.   ■ 

He  who  shall  tread  this  b«auteous  mountaih-^fmcr, 
•    Shall  hear  the  harpings  of  tiie  waterfall ; 
He  who  on  rocky  pinnacle  shaU  stand 
Shall  hear  the  eagle  to  the  eaglets  call  j|  >5 
Or,  if  he  muse  within  the  echoing  hall,      '  : 
Formed  by  the  corry  or  the  fairy  dell,      -^  « ' 
An  unseen  hand  shall  hold  him  there  in  thrall,  i 
To  list  the  murmurs  that  for  ever  dwetti3*K«ff;  al 
Among  the  rocks  and  oaves  ;  ah !  let  him  note  them 

Much  had  I  Kied,  and  hestd,  and  thought  of  thee, 
-   Land  of  my  sires  !  but,  oh  !  how  undefined  , 
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Imagination's  mental  glamoturie  *  •  ^^ " 

Pictured  thy  mountain  grandeur  on  my  mind  ! 
The  spell  is  loosed ;  I  cast  unto  the  wind        •  •'^' 
The  tinselled  Highlands  of  my  boyhood's  dream  ; 
My  mind's  creation  has  been  too  refined  ; 
Before  me  now,  in  rugged  wildness,  gleam     a  *  Wi 
The  blue  hills  of  the  North  and  Scotland's  noblest 

stream.  •■;  =  -;..-     -M-       ■•/?-^:>  -^-^rts.,: 

To  kindred  hearts  throughout  the  climes  of  earth, 
Nature  hath  aye  a  loveliness  of  face ; 
Loveliest  is  that  land  which  gave  us  birth, 
There  our  affections  have  their  "  dwelling  place." 
Here  I,  a  scion  of  the  plaided  race 
Of  Scotland's  brave  and  gen'rous  mountaineers, 
"  Clasp  all  these  moxmtains  in  my  mind's  embrace  " 
With  fervid  love, — they  speak  to  me  of  years 

When  joy-gleams  sunned  my  heart,  undimmed  by  cares 
and  fears.  ■■..-,■•   •«"  ,f.jJ 

'.    'JV 
Beloved  Strathtay,  though  mountains  intervene^' 
Their  craggy  ramparts  'twixt  me  and  thy  braes, '» 
Yet  I  behold  thee  beautiful  and  green  k 

In  memory's  eye  as  seen  in  my  yoimg  days :  -f  -^'T 
I  see  the  summer  gloaming's  purple  haze,       ■«.-'*fM  '-, 
The  pine  trees  circHng  round  my  cottage  home, 
The  blue  smoke  rising  from  the  moss-fed  blaze. 
The  torrent  rushing  wrathfully  in  foam —    l'•^v^  ■ 

The  braes  whereon  I  ran,  dreamless  of  woes  to  come — 


> -t  •  -v^-i^-.  :^--J'-~''.i'^~vSiMSs^*iai!aiifii^Ki;-.r^-'t'... 
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Thy  noontide  sky  serene,  (while  not  a  breath 
Of  air  skims  o'er  the  herbage-covered  ground, 
He  bagpipe  sweetly  from  the  rocky  heath 
Pours  down  the  Strath  its  distance-mellowed  sound  :) 
Thy  winter  hearth,  where  spinster  girls  around 
In  one  iinited  voice  an  oran  sings — 
Their  cheeks  all  health,  their  tresses  fillet  bound,. 
Their  smiles  like  sunlight  on  their  native  springs — 
Their  eyes  so  eloquently  full  of  love's  imaginings. 

And  many  a  plaided  rustic  list'ning  there, 
Melts  with  the  song  or  rouses  with  the  tale  ; 
There,  too,  an  aged  grandam's  holy  care    .-^     ,;  ,' 
Tends  a  loved  grandchild  from  the  Lowland  vale  ; 
Her  once  tail  form,  tho'  stooping  now  and  frail, 
Kises  with  pride  when  he  essays  to  speak,  ^■.jb 

In  broken  sounds,  the  language  of  the  Grael ; "     if 
And  when  he  strays,  her  eye's  dim  glances  seek   "" 
Her  Lowland  boy— he  stands,  on  Bimam's  highest  peak 

-   Amid  creation's  wonders  !     Unto  him,     >;:>       ■ 
They  are  the  beauty  of  a  bride  unveiled  j«a  .;      ,■? 

.  His  cup  of  rapture  sparkles  to  the  brim,  -    "  />:^    !; 
And  all  the  sorrows  that  have  him  assailed, 
And  all  the  fears  by  which  his  heart  has  quailed, 
Are  blotted  from  the  record  of  his  soul ; — 
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His  wrongs  forgiven,  his  worldly  cares  exhaled, 
He  feels  exempt  from  earth — above  conti*oul 
The  deep  impassioned  thoughts  that  through  his  bosom 
roll  ■"  ^;, :••.•-      :        ■y^.nv*^ 

Yet  to  the  North  untiringly  I  look, 
Unsated  with  the  page  before  me  spread,— 
The  brightest  page  of  Nature's  glowing  boo^, 
Sparkling  with  beauties  from  the  fountain  head  ■"  : 
Of  poesy  :  they  who  this  land  shall  tread 
Can  read  a  page  from  every  mountain's  brow. 
"Tis  ever  open — ever  may  be  read — 
In  storm  or  calm,  in  day  of  sun  or  snow — 
Sublime,  eternal, — changeless  all  its  pages  glow. 


Man  and  his  works  shall  fade  and  melt  away, —  |1 
He  dies  j  and  palace,  fane,  and  monument      r*sl,, 
Yield  piecemeal  unto  Ruin's  sure  decay  ; 
The  thick-waJled  fortress  and  strong  battlement, 
For  ages  deemed  impregnable,  are  rent : 
The  pyramids  are  mould'ring  stone  by  stone  j 
But  NatTire — triimiphing  o'er  Time's  intent,  <^  ^'  { 
When  man  and  his,  dust  unto  dust  have  gone — 
Shall  snule  in  youthful  bloom  on  her  imfading  throne. 


<r-f- 


f:-k- 
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CHANT  OF  THE  PRINTER  BOY 
AT  HOQMANAY.      . 


The  Poet  wrote  a  number  of  "  Hogmanay  Chants  "  for  the  "  printer 
bojB "  in  a  newspaper  office  in  Perth.  Of  coarse,  it  is  well- 
enongh  tinderstood  by  newspaper  subsoiiberB  that  the  boys  who 
deliver  their  papers  are  generally  allowed  to  address  their  patrons, 
at  the  New  Year,  in  a  copy  of  yers«s,  solidtiiig  some  small 
"  returns  of  the  season."       *t?,j  -       s  iS*/;*^  *  *f|  ^ 


I  CAM*  na,  folks,  to  preach  here, 
Nor  cam'  I  here  to  pray — 

But  I  cam'  to  remind  you 
That  this  is  Hogmanay ; 

And  if  that  you  will  ask  me 

"  My  lad,  what's  your  employ  t" 

I  boldly  will  mak'  answer 
I  am  a  Printer  Boy. 

"  God  bless  the  Laird  o'  this  house, 
"Die  Lady  also, 
i  And  all  the  Uttle  company 
That  round  the  table  go," 


iUriUi&iiSu 
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Bless  you  in  your  out-gauns, 

And  in  your  oomings-in,  "  " 

Bless  you  when  you're  sorrowful,  & 

Or  in  "a  merry  pin." 

May  "  four-and-twenty  "  blessings 

Fall  on  you  "  in  a  row  j" 
So  table  down  my  parkaseet, 

'•John  Anderson,  my  Jo." 

I  give  my  blessings  freely; ' '  -'     ^^'i*«  sfismn:. 

Do  thou  the  same  wi' thine,      ^''f   7* 
I  give  them  a'  in  sterling  words,    i-  ^Ass^st ' 

Give  yours  in  sterling  coin. 


t 


S^^^lt&-^',^>^^>-;  S«il^-  ..ii 
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e-«^  ■« 

•>lsf,'.;t 

•     J'       t'        t-  >.,                                  .     .      ■  . 

;.fi'v 

** 

■ 

.-*""■■'.                       ■  -       ■ 

THE  MOON. 

i?-?*M 

J  ^; 


O  BONNTLY,  bonnily,  shines  the  moon,     *|.      . 

On  her  first  an' youthfu' nicht: — 
.  She  seems  to  the  ee  like  a  rent  i'  the  veil 

That  shades  the  land  o'  licht — 
And  cheerily  thro'  that  rent  there  strays    . 

To  earth  a  blessed  gleam,  r   :.  ,^ 

Like  a  distant  joy-fire's  kindling  blaze, 
Or  the  fairy  licht  that  quenchless  plays  |     .r 

Round  memory's  early  dream.   /,'',,. 

An'  wha  that  sees  the  bonny  half-moon 

Sailin'  yon  ocean  o'  air;   v'H*"     '-'-"■    '^  - 

But  deems  her  a  skiff  wherein  ransomed  souls 

To  lands  o' bliss  repair  ? —    ,     ^-^ -^    .- 
And  fearlessly  on  that  heavenly  sea,  j^jpj,.  . . } 

Onward  and  onward  she  hies ; 
In  number  like  flowers  on  the  green  summer  lea 
*  Are  the  beacons  o'  licht,  shining  aye  bonnUie, 

To  guide  her  to  paradise. 

?  O  bonnily  shines  the  broad,  round,  moon — 
The  loveliest  star  o'  nicht—  .4-1^;  %'■    :-.  . 
I.'  ;'"-■"'■ 


timmimm^i^iA 
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Wheu  she  glides  owre  the  arch  o'  a  cloudless  sky, 

In  the  beauty  o'  snawy  Hcht. 
An'  O  how  saffcly  her  radiance  fa's  -        j 

On  mountain,  muir,  an'  glen,    ,  '      j 

In  a  silvery  veil  o'  gossamer  gauze,  j 

While  a  holy  stiUness  reigns  that  awes  { 

The  wonderin'  minds  o'  men  ! 

O  bonnily,  bonnily,  shines  the  moon, 

Jinkin  'mang  cloudlets  grey ; 
Anon  she's  hidden,  anon  she's  seen, — 

So  a  wee  young  lassie  at  play 
Will  peep  owre  the  hicht  o'  her  blithe,mither's  knee, 

Wi'  a  pawky  innocent  grace,  ' 

An'  think  hersel'  hid  when  she  closes  her  e'e, 
Then  fondly  we  smile  at  her  frolicsome  glee, 

An'  bless  her  bonny  sweet  face. 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  thou  bonny  broad  moon  !  s     . 

O,  neither  set  nor  wane!         ;  ■•  ■c^'p-^i"vo^ :  jf(>t^       *   ^^^ 

Day's  for  the  sun,  but  the  gloamin  an'  nicht 

Are  thine  and  thy  kindred's  alane.     ■-•  ""  ' '- '  '.•" '  ■  ':  j 

Warmly  and  brichtly,  the  sunbeams  flow        ',*  '     >■   :   I 
In  the  strength  o'  their  glory  at  noon. 

But  they  canna  enkindle  that  soul-felt  glow, 

An'  those  raptures  o'  fancy  which  young  poets  know, 
Like  the  beams  o'  the  bonny  round  moon. 


X*- 


W^:  x^sntw^-'n^'^l^ 
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MORNING. 


Thb  Anthor  wrote  this  as  the  opening  of  a  narrative  poem  which 
he  had  in  contemplation.  The  story  opon  which  he  was  to  fonnd 
the  poem  is  contained  m  the  Memoir. 


Qnie  little  cloud,  befringed  with  gold, — 
-    A  lonely  pilgrim,  wandering  lorn. 
High  on  the  boundless  aztire  wold. 

Foretells  the  dawn  of  summer  mom. 
O'er  dewy  field  and  rocky  steep, 
Far-stretching,  huge,  and  grey, 
The  billowy  mists  of  morning  creep. 
Or,  Ustless,  in  the  valleys  sleep 
When  dies  the  breeze  away ; 
And  the  few  pale  stars  of  the  twilight  night 
Retire  from  the  glance  of  morning's  light ; 
They  have  watched  since  the  hour  when  the  daisy  and 

rose  .:      ;  ■■ .  ,;,■'■.>-..-. -:;?v. 

Hung  their  perfumed  heads  in  dewy  repose ; 
Since  the  murmurs  of  gloaming  expired  in  the  glen, 
Since  the  holy  hymns  sung  in  the  dwellings  of  men 
Ascended  on  high  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne 
Of  the  bright,  eternal,  invisible  One — 
They  have  watched  in  the  sky,  looking  on,  looking  on 
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The  night-mantled  earth,  from  their  loop-holes  on  high, 

To  see  if  the  dews  of  heaven  were  shed 

On  the  corn  field  and  the  floweret's  bed — 

To  lighten  the  path — ^with  a  holy  ray — 

Of  the  favoured  of  heaven,  the  heirs  of  the  sky, 

Redeemed  from  sin,  and  who  flee  away  ^ 

To  their  promised  home  in  the  land  of  peace,       ^^- 
Whei-e  night  never  shrouds  everlasting  day, 

Where  tears  are  dried  and  sorrows  cease. 


'V 


■  ■-.  t  •''■>-;;fj 


■S" 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SCENES 
:  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS.^*. ,        . 

Babd  o'  the  "  Mbtmteins  !"  I'm  a  gowk      .< 
If  you're  no  o'  the  famous  fowk       id:*  > 
Wha  in  Parnassian  quarries  howk  ; 

An',  gif  you  tak  my  word  on.  tick, 
«     My  feth  !  there's  no  anither  sio- 

Like  «i  you  at  spade  or  p«k.        "^  ;\ 

Ah!  seriously,  without  a  joke,  ■••.*•'    cj*t 

You  strike  your  harp  wi'  powerfu'  stroke  ;.  f 

Losh  !  hoo  it  charms  the  lugs  o' folk      iv    ; 

That  stand  entranced  like  mysel^.^ 

To  hear  thy  "  lofty  numbers"  swell — 

Ah !  you're  the  Byron  o'  Dunkel' !    jr    ; 


We  "  stand"  beside  you  on  your  "  brig," 
An'  view  your  "  fir  tribes"  twig  by  twig. 
Ilk  mountain  has  them  for  a  wig  ; 
While,  at  our  feet,  the  trouts  an'  pars 
Are  lookin'  up,  exdaimin' — "  Whaur's 
The  "  moon"  that's  "  cradled  'midst  the  stars  T 


il 


i  t 
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Frae  your  "  Cathedral  tower"  we  cast  '    i-' 

Our  "revelling  eyes" baith  east  an'  wast 
Upon  your  "  amphitheatre  vast." 

Aboon's — we  see  yo\xr  "  vast  concave  ;" 
Below'a — "  Tay's  waters,"  as  they  "  lave 
The  greenest  banks  that  border  wave." 

On  ilka  side  we  see  a  hill,      «  .     ^ii^ 
So  "stem  and  bold,"  yet  "beautiftil,"  s  ^ ,  ;I 
Which  "through  the  rapt  soul  sends  a  thrill:" 
Were  so  encompassed  round  about 
By  "  dense-wedged  hills,"  that  we  may  shout 
Wi'  Yorick's  starling — "  Cam't  get  out.'' 

Bard  o*  the  "  Mountains  !"  you  desorive    • . 

Auld  Nature  "  o« — oh  I  aU  aUne  f 

You'll  be  immortalized  belyve  : 

Ah  !  you're  the  king  o'  poet  chape,    < 
Already  crowned  wi'  heather  craps. 
Stuck  fu'  o'  ferns  aji'  thriaale  taps  ! 

The  "  rolling  thunders"  of  your  verse  '       , 

"  Flow"  wildly  beautiful  an'  fierce  ;  v  ^  '   ,  .', 
I'm  glad  you  drnna  write  in  Erse,  >UiiC.k„i  .ii;. 
Nor  in  "  vext  accents"  whine  or  "  rave". 
But  "gaily  chant"  your  "mournful  stave," 
Which  hypercritics  may  perceive. 


EPISTLE. 

'In  happy  time  thou  dost  appear. 
^        Bright  "sun-ray,  in  the  hemisphere,       >: ; 
Streaming  in  glory,"  far  an'  near  ; 
f  Nor  cloud,  nor  mist,  nor  dewy  damp 
•:   Shall  ever  dim  our  i)ary-lamp, — 
;    Our  patent  spunkie  o' the  swamp(? '' 

'     '    '^,.^^_,    ,. _  -•^^^■•:^:'    - 

"  Great  joy  to  ScoUcmd  twmo  ./"*  to  be 
Illuminated  aye  by  thee  ;  «fe  ^>  s*  I'-* 

'' ^^  M(7»  fty  day"  may  close  his  e'e, 

**  The  moon  hy  nigM^  may  turn  her  face, 
An'  glowre  awa'  through  upward  space, 

A  "  brighter  star"  fills  up  their  place. 

'( ■ 

Ctuizy  o'  poesy !  let  me  keek 

Upon  thy  "  radiuit  ahine."     How  me^  ! 

But  michtna  ye  shoot  oot  your  wick  ] 

In  plainer  phrase,  your  Mountain  Sang 
;    Maun  be  extended.     "Will't  be  lang 
'     Before  your  harp  again  shall  twang  } 

O  strike,  sweet  Bard,  thy  "  thrilling  lyre ;" 
O  strike,  until  each  "  tJiundering  wire" 
Is  red-het  wi'  "  extai4g,^£Q.:"  ;  J^ 

•  "  Great  joy  to  Londoo  now." — Lord  Byron  quoting  in  Don 
Joan.  ,^.:     „,„^--,p»i    ■-«"- -.-^-i-s^r/,  ,,,.-:--- 
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Sing  how  the  storms  on  high  Ben-Moref^^^-Nt-: 


Like  mighty  hulls  of  Bashcm  roar, 
liftin'  their  voices  by  the  score.  % 


i*?1 


* 


iJifitj;.**.)'- 


Say — While  the  snaw  lies  on  Ben-La  were, 

Blue  grow  the  legs  o'  him  wha  daurs 

To  throw  aside  his  plaiden  drawers  : 

Sing  o'  ScMchallian  sae  steep,  steep,  steep  ; 
Sing  o'  the  valleys  sae  deep,  deep,  deep,  "S^ 
Covered  wi'  cattle  an'  sheep,  sheep,  sheep. 
--'*■        ■    ■'■  ■-■-     wgspw*?---.  •■ 

Sing  o'  the  "  wintry  tempest's  breath," 
That  scavengei*  "  that  sweeps  the  heath 
Like  Havoc  on  the  field  of  death," 
"  Careering"  wildly  «  on,"  and  "  on,"  . 
Now  bawlin'  out, — Ochone  !  ochone  \  '■  ~- 
Now  deein'  wi'  a  "  piteous  moan."  I 

Sing,  then,  how  the  thunder  strong, 
In  "  gorgeous  cloudkmd,"*  beat  a  gong  ; 
Hark,  how  it  vibrates  ! — dong  !  dong  !  dong  ? 
I  mind  it  noo, — yes,  \  am  siire      ^         - « 
You've  sung  o'  thunder  wi'  great  power — 
So  says,  at  least,  your  ae  Reviewer. 

■'  "   -  '-«•■  "^: ";" "  -  .  '•-       '-■       '■<"■■ 

.  ^  ,  *^  v,,«:     t  ■  ■    ;  4:  \-'-  *  '  ^>       . 

*  Coleridge.  ..  :>*V 
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Sing  o'  some  roarin'  waterfa',  '^*~-^ 

There's  plenty  in  the  Highlands  braw  ; —    *'' 
Yon  hinna  sung  o'  ane  ava  :  ' 

But  then,  your  "  light  and  joyous  rills" 
Are  rinnin'  doun  a  "  thousand'  hiUs," 
Croonin'  in  sweet  melodious  trills.      •  ■' 


Ah  !  ye  maun  sing  o'  moors  an'  fells,     '^  ''a':^'. 
O'  yellow  broom  an'  heather  beUs,  '  «^?* 

An'  hymn  a  hymn  to  whisky  stells  ;       ^^^^^^' 
Sing  o'  the  gowan  on  the  brae,         r  '  ^'  ' 
The  floVry  hawthorn  an'  the  slaet^** '' 
NUl  ye  will  ye  answer — yea  ? 


O  sing  o'  balmy  zephyrs,  bom     »>  ,a        •>, 
Amid  the  sweets  o'  dewy  Taorn^iui^'yA  -lu^.. '{ 
Daflin' amo' the  yellow  com ;  ^   .    -      r 

Or  quietly  sayin' — what  time  they  creep 
Amang  the  flowers, — "  Wheesht !  no  a  cheep  !" 
For  fear  they  wauken  frae  their  sleep. 


O  sing  o'  happy  ingle  cheeks,      '  ^' 
Whaur  Hielandmen,  without  the  breeks, 
Are  suppin'  kail  an'  munchin'  leeks —    .': 
An'  hiogin'  high,  aboon  the  jambs,     >»^' 
On  pins  made  oot  o'  barrow-trams, 
.  Are  braxy  hips  an'  bacon  hams.    ,w  «*; 


'^ 
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0  sing  o'  brochan  an'  o'  brose,  ^^ , 

O'  sneeshan  sharp  for  Donald's  nose,  ri'^  >> 

O'  buckled  brogues  an'  tartan  hose,  .  , 

O'  belted  plaids  an'  plaited  kilts,  ,,. ,    .  • 
O'  braid  clajrmores  wi'  basket  hilts; — 
Sing  ! — thy  iambics  need  nae  stilts. 

Bard  o'  the  Mountains !  Bard  o'  Taj  ! 

Bard  o'  the  "  mournful  stave"  so  "  gay  !" 

Bard,  bard  for  ever  ! — hip,  huzza  ! 

Lang,  lang  to  Scotland  be  you  spared  ! 

Lang  be  your  genius  unimpaired 

To  charm  all  times  an'  please  the  laird  ! 

POSTSCEIPT. 

1  anoe  was  three  days  'mang  your  **  Scenes," 
Your  mountains,  waterfa's,  an'  stanes ; 
Losh  !  I  cam  hame  wi'  aching  banes  :       '    '^ 

Your  celebrated  Oasian's  ha'. 

Your  Rumblin'  Brig's  famed  waterfa'. 

An'  mudde  mair  than  them  I  saw. 

I  clamb  the  hicht  o'  Craigybams, 
An',  on  my  tiptaes,  touched  the  starns. 
But  fell,  an'  maistlins  smashed  my  hams ; 
Yet  why  should  I  mak'  "  piteous  moan  1" 
Fm  hale  in  member,  lith  in  bone—    'J^-      '  . 
Nae  thanks,  tho',  to  your  "  Rocking  Stone.** 
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Gin  thir,  my  hints,  laid  doun  sae  douse, 

Be  unto  you  for  ony  use, —  . 

To  pen  o'  steel,  or  pen  o'  goose, — 

You  hae  them  freely  (smeared  an'  tarred, 

Sautit  an'  ready  for  the  Bard), 

The  honour  o'  them's  my  reward.     j 


...^■.      _  .   '■ 
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TEMPERANCR 

Ho  !  Temperaitce,  bring  me  a  cup  o'  caller  water 
Frae  Caledoiua's  purest  stream,  the  Tay  : 

Nae  mair  for  me  shall  stoup  or  bicker  clatter, — 
I've  ta'en  a  last  fareweel  o'  usquebagh. 

An'  trow  me,  hinny — think  na'  that  I  flatter — 
I've  lo'ed  thee  weel,  tho'  aft  I  gade  astray : 

To  thee  I  cling  again,  ne'er  mair  to  sever — 

Maid  o'  the  rosy  cheek,  I'm  thine  for  ever ! 


And  thou  shalt  be  my  Muse,  bright  as  the  beam 
That  gilds  the  motintain  top  on  summer  mom ; 

And  Tay  shall  be  my  sweet  Castahan  stream. 
Winding  his  waters  pure  thro'  fields  o'  com  : 

And  there,  thou  know'st  o'  mony  a  happy  hame^ 
Which  sober  men  and  thrifty  wives  adorn  : 

And  there,  thou  know'st  and  blushingly  can'st  tell 

O'  mony  a  sot  and  mony  a  whisky  stell.  ^ 


0  preen  me  tichtly  to  thy  petticoat — 
Inspire  me  wi'  thy  spirit  e'en  and  mom — 


^■i.^«iV=-*:^at  Aat^uit. 
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Assist  me,  truly,  carefully  to  note 
The  devil-doings  o'  John  Barleycorn. 

And  while  his  vot'ries  barter  their  last  groat 
For  headache,  naseau,  and  a  cank'ring  thorn, 

Be  ours  the  charitable  task — to  show 

John,  "  honest  John,"  as  their  maist  deadly  foe. 


.  ..  M  '.  iiii,  ,5  .,.1^.'    X-i  J     ^  : 


r  .   - '  /    ?  -J  I 
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The  following  firagment  of  what  the  Anthor  ohviooBly  in'fcendect  to 
be  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  was  found,  after  his  death, 
among  some  other  scraps  of  manuscript,  in  a  drawer  of  his  stool, 
in  the  room  in  Dunkeld,  where  he  pursued  his  daily  toil. 


My  youth  is  gane  !  and  with  it  fled  the  joy 
Of  boyhood's  innocent  and  careless  days,     . 
When  never  backward  in  a  wanton  ploy 
Wi'  playfu'  neibors  on  the  smmy  braes, 
Eager  and  fond  I  joined  their  pranks  and  plays  :- 
Years  o'  my  youth,  alas  !  ye  now  are  gane  ! 
Changed  is  the  scene,  and  faded  fancy's  rays  : 
Now  o'er  me  broods  the  gloom  o'  care  and  pain ; 
The  glorious  days  of  youth,  alas  !  we  ill  can  hain  1 


_    ] 


Remembrance,  dreaming  o'  my  early  days,      -j        . 
Brings  to  my  mind's  review  the  tailor  wicht    ^-r- 
Wha  cam  frae  Tibbermuir  to  "  clout  the  claes," 
Whan  hairst  was  owre,  an'  stacks  were  raipit  ticht. 
And  the  broad  moon  on  shorn  fields  shone  bricht, 
And  mist- wreaths,  curling  'neath  her  smiling  beam, 
Crept  round  the  mountain's  base  in  siller  licht ; 


-.^--t**'  ILifjiii.  c£ht,'JZ^^J.i~ 
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And,  in  the  cottage,  round  the  ingle's  leme, 
Were  jocund  hearts,  and  prayer   and   praise — 'twas 
Harvest  Hame. 

Our  carefti'  gudewife,  in  her  hamilt  taste, 
Wad  hae  her  bairns  "weel  happit  frae  the  cauld  ; 
So  James  was  trystit,  for  an  owk  at  least, 
To  mak  the  new  an'  likewise  clout  the  auld  ; 
The  hodden  web  was  swirled  out  o'  its  fauld 
For  cleedin'  to  the  childer,  side  an'  wide  ; 
An'  aften,  aften  was  the  Tailor  tauld 
That,  sin'  the  day  she  was  the  gndeman's  bride. 

Economy  and  Pnadence  aye  her  ways  did  guide.  \ 

■!'/CT»  .f^^J'^fpsj'  t-'tt^'T'*'-  —;:'-•':'■'"■;'  •■'■■    •"'•.■.;    •■•". 

Economy  an*  Prudence,  thrifty  dames  ! 
Your  skill  in  housewif  ry  is  widely  known  ; 
Wae  worth  the  wives  that  drive  ye  fiae  their  hames  ! 
For  Poverty  slaps  in  when  ye  are  gone  : 
Oh  !  little  deem  they  that  they  build  upon 
A  sandy  hillock  a'  their  household  care  ! 
Waste  brings  na  to  the  house  a  barley  scone  ; 
Husbands  may  toil,  an'  bairns  wi'  hunger  rair, 
~  But  oh  !  the  thriftless  wife  hands  man  an'  baimies  bare  ! 

-V;;'      ■•■■     ■       '     '  ^'^:fg-- "^'im    ',-'  '      '-■        •■'■■I-  r  -i:  -  -  '  ■ 

Ye  glaikit  wives  that  sigh  for  duds  o'  braws, — 
-'>Ye  idle  drabs  that  neither  card  nor  spin, — 


--^■i*^^*^?'    ■•   ",^ 
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Ye  unchaste  sluts  that  heedna  Yirtue's  laws, — 
Ye  scolds  that  deave  the  household  "wl'  your  din,- 
Ye  haverel  gowks  that  bide  nor  out  nor  in,— * .' 
Ye  drucken  jauds  that  bring  your  hames  to  wreck, —  J 
Ye  tawpies  that  wi' tales  o' scandal  rin, —  ,,:  '| 
Shame  !  shame  upon  ye  a',  an'  disrespect ! — ^  >^  '| 
Oh  !  for  your  families'  sakes,  be  douse  an'  circumspect.    | 


Are  ye  not,  as  it  were,  a  written  book, 
Wherein  your  children  learn  what's  gude  or  ill  ? — 
An'  will  you  let  your  tender  offspring  look 
Into  a  volume  that  will  not  instil 
The  love  of  truth  an'  virtue  ?  Can  ye  spiU, 
Or  soil,  the  fiairest  of  all  flowers-^the  infant  mind  ? 
Oh  !  choke  it  not  with  weeds  !  rather  fulfil        ;-? 
The  law  in  holy  writ  on  you  enjoined,        h  3:  ,, v 
To  train  your  children  in  the  Lord,  an'  show  that  he  is 
kind. 


But  where  are  housewives  found,  or  matrons,  where     i 

In  ony  given  country  'neath  the  lift,  .  } 

That  can  wi'  tenty  Scottish  dames  compare,  J 

For  honesty,  frugality,  and  thrift  1 

In  sorrow's  trial,  or  when  misfortune's  drift 

Piles  high  a  flakey  cone  anent  the  door. 

When  the  heart  quails  an'  shrinks,  they  ha'e  the  gift 


lV^<.«i^*;i3:£i?a^3i,-viiiiii'iL'f.-i 'ii._.  ri:r 
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0'  pouring  balm  around  the  wounded  core, 
That  mak's  the  heart  feel  joys  it  never  felt  before  ! 


'Tis  then  we  valae  joy,  when  we're  relieved 
Frae  heavy  burdens  o'  foul  ewe  and  grirf;  .  ! 
As  the  heart  sinksj  an'  fails,  when  we  are  grieved. 
So  is  it  buoyant  when  we  get  relie£ 
And,  oh  !  if  they  wha  in  our  hearts  are  chief, 
Can  make  us  rise  aboon  the  ills  we  dree; 
To  smile  at  our  vain  fears — however  brief 
The  time  of  such  a  glorious  conquest  be— 
Throbs  noi  tb§  h^wct  wth  love, beams  joy  not  frae  the  ee  ? 


That  memorable  mom,  I  mind  it  weel,     - 
When  first  the  Tailor  cam  the  claes  to  shoo  ; 
Our  kind  gudewife  was  at  the  spinning  wheel ; 
Twas  cauld  sm'  sharp,  an'  on  the  grass  the  dew 
Was  white  ;  the  sun  cam  laughin'  through 
A  murky  cloud,  and  bonnilie  and  bricht 
Thy  waters,  Tay,  appear'd, — as  o'er  thee  flew 
The  fitful  breeze,  thy  ripples  dbone  in  licht, 
As  shows  the  arch  of  heaven  on  dark  and  cloudJess 

Young,  ardent,  reckless,  then  I  had  nae  thought^. 
Nae  wish  to  look  on  Nature's  loveliness ; 

m 


"fJS 
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The  hame-spun  breekum  and  the  ■wyliecoat 
For  me  had  mair  attractive  pleasantness. 
To  hae  a  sleek  an' lang-piled  Sabbath  dress,    ^jr^ .. ,. 
Admired  and  wondered  at  by  ane  an'  a' —      '  '  "" 
To  get  a  grannie's  blessing  and  caress,  '  A^^ 

An  uncle's  hansel,  and  an  aunty's  blaw,     --'i^  '''^. 
Mak'  little  callants  vogie,  proud,  an'  unco  braw  ! 

The  gudewife's  at  her  wheel ;  imipaiiehtly  '^- 

The  youngsters  for  the  man  o'  clouts  await,  ^ 

An'  through  the  window  glower  wi'  anxious  ee,    ' 
An'  fidge  an'  fret — he  comes  na  doun  the  gate,     t 
This  mom  to  them's  a  momin'  big  wi'  fai^, 
The  erer-mindit  era  o'  their  braws ; 
Then,  wherefore  does  the  Tailor  bide  sae  late  ?      • 
An  gin  they  fi^t,  hae  not  the  callants  cause  ?        *. 
But  wheesht !  ye  rogues,  or  rin !  see,  yonder  comes  the 
tawse.  •■     '       -         -••-*->.-  *98«:i-y 

Oh!    scourge  them  not,  gudewife!     they  are  your 

ain, 
The  children  o'  your  prayers,  fond  hopes,  and  fears ; 
Admonish  wisely ;  but,  thy  hand  restrain 
From  chastisement ;  oh,  diima  force  their  tears — 
They'll  grow  mair  douse  as  they  grow  up  in  .years. 
Such  is  affection  s  foolish  reasoning,  '('' 

Owre  often  whisper'd  in  a  mother's  ears  j  ■'J  '  '^"^ 
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If  listened  to,  how  often  does  it  bring 
Giief  to  the  aged  heart,  and  endless  sorrowing } 

V-  ■  -■:  J  , .  •  ^x.i-:'  ^ -^-..i.  i,S3>^.  ;.'-.u;  1;  ■; 
The  terror  o'  the  tawse  has  now  suppress'd 

Tieir  damorous  impatience  ;   all  are  hush'd  : 

Yet,  sxillen  is  this  silence  ;  for  each  breast 

Pants  wi'  the  anguish  o'  its  feelings  crush'd ; 

A  few  relieving  tear-drops  now  have  gush'd 

Warm  frae  their  fountain,  owre  their  rosy  cheeks  ; 

But  see  !  how  quickly  are  their  eye-Uds  brush' d, 

When  soothingly  the  tender  mither  speaks, — 

The  callants  smile,  and  then  begin  anew  their  freaks ! 


■^i^V-"""*' -.-  '""■■"-.J  "■."■■■■       *.-•■■  t      -^lii    '^'i^'    ;.'■  n    t        -  .    ; 

Weel  are  they  cauiion'd  to  behave  wT  grace, 
For  fear  the  tailor  deems  their  breedin'  ill ; 
Weel  are  they  tauld  they're  like  the  tinkler  race, 
If  not  obedient  to  their  mither's  wilL 
That  raggit  bairns  that  winna  settle  still 
Are  carried  aflF  by  ghaist  or  tinkler  loon, 
To  wander  bare  and  raggit  owre  the  hill, 
Cauld,  weet,  and  hungry,  without  hose  or  shoon, 
An'  greetin'  lie  thereout  aneath  the  cauld,  cauld  moon. 


*'  I  wadna  scrimp  ye  o'  a  joyous  hotir, 
But  let  a  medium  i'  your  daffin'  be  ; 


lifiiiiilitfim'riiirtliiith»>iMi«riiil-   r' IliiMiiitfiiiliWrfriiirii  JJiWiiTlftii-ri-iitiini 
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But,  gin;  I  speak,  ye'U  wheenge,  an'  turn  as  dottiP 
As  gurlj  Winter  bowGn'  o'er  tlie  lea  ; 
Fie  !  dorty  fock  I  canna  thole  to  see  :  ^ 

Hae  ye  a  psalm  to  learn, — a  book  to  read  ?    "    v 
Or,  do  ye  think  I  get  yoTir  schoolin'  free  f^'*'  '^^  '^^^ 
Think,  if  your  faither  kent  the  life  you  lead  **^^*'' 
At  hame,  wad  he  wi'  pleasiire  gie  ye  claes  or  bread  ? 


"  An'  maun  he  toil  an'  sweat  the  hale  dfty  lang  r 
An'  whaur's  his  thanks  when  he  comes  hame   at 

e'en? 
Whaur's  his  enjoyment  ?     Is  it  in  the  pang  "* " 
His  l»:east  would  feel  gin  your  ill  deeds  were  seen  1 
Alas !  that  I  should  hae  your  fauts  to  screen  ! 
Alas !  that  ye  should  need  a  r^HHbnand  ! 
Was  ever  mither  crossed  as  I  hae  been  ? 
Had  I  been  accar  wi'  my  lenient  hand,    '  '  •*?-*^^' 
Te  wadna  be  this  day  sae  deaf  to  my  command. 


"  In  after  years,  when  I  am  dead  an'  gane,' 
(Oh  !  may  I  meet  the  hour  o'  death  prepared  !) 
Yell  think  on  me,  and  to  yoursel's  complain    , . 
How  aft  my  counsel  met  your  disregard  : 
Perhaps  ye'U  wish  that  Providence  had  spared 
Your  sUchted  mither  an'  her  scorned  reproof; 
God  grant  it  sae  ;  and  may  he  ever  guard,  ''- 
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A  nd  guide  you  in  richt  paths,  and  far  aloof 
Keep  you  frae  Satan's  wiles, — a'  for  your  souls'  behoofi** 

\  ..       ■  •.    f  '-      _■   ■   ■!■     -'     -  •       _  •-•^- 

Preach  to  your  wheel,  gndewife  !  or  the  lint  rock  ! 
They  hear  as  weeL      Look !  wha  comes  doun  the 

road? — 
A  wee  auld  man,  warm-happit  in  a  cloak, 
Wi'  grey  locks  streaming  on  the  winds  abroad  ; 
Within  his  hand  a  lang  staff  iron-shod 
Measures  his  pace  :  whaur  comes  he  frae  ava  1 
'Mang  ither  men  he's  curious-like,  an'  odd  ; 
He's  surely  tired  ;  he  seems  to  pech  an'  blaw  ; — 
Tramp !  tramp ! — he's  at  the  dotw!- — ^the  Tailor's  come ! — 

hurrah ! 

"  Peace  to  the  dwellin'  o'  tihe  poor  man's  Men' ! 
How  does  the  gudewife  an'  her  little  flock  1" 
"  Qayly  an'  brawly,  James,  we  stand  between 
Extremes,  an'  share  nae  waur  than  ither  fock." 
"  Aweel,  that's  best ;  an'  gin  an  ord'nar'  stock 

;  T^O'  health  w^e  hae,  what  mair  need  mankind  seek  1" 
**  True,  James,  true  ; — ^111  lay  aside  your  cloak ; — 
Gae  rest  and  warm  yon  by  the  ingle  cheek, 

And  gie's  your  newest  news,  ere  that  ye  draw  a  steek." 

TliB  obnoqtif  i^  ftS^imid  the  din 

'O'  joyotis  xuxduns  in  their  boundless  glee ; 
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Cease  now,  gudewife ;  cease  for  a  while  to  spin  ; .. 
'    The  Tailor's  come  ! — lay  bye  your  wheel  a  wee  ;  ^.i: 

'>He's  maybe  hungry ; — gar  the  body  pree ; 
Bring  butt  the  kebbuck  an'  the  weel-fired  cake  ;^ 
Your  aumry  ne'er  was  scant,  nor  may  it  be  ;       i- 
Lo  !  there  they  are,  an'  drink  the  drouth  to  slake  ; 

Put  your  hand  forrit,  James,  and  onabash'd  partake. 

Enquiring  kindly  for  the  family's  weal,  ^*^ 

He  strakes  the  white-haired  callants  on  the  powe, 
Grently,  as  tho'  braid  claith  were  'neath  his  feel ;  ■ 
And  tells  that  they  shall  strong  and  strapping  grow  ; 
"  likewise,  my  little  friends,  as  lang's  ye  dow. 
Obey  your  ptu^nts,  'tis  the  Lord's  command,   .^r 
And  he  will  grace  abundantly  bestow 
On  you,  and  lead  you  wi'  his  ain  licht  hand 
To  where  quiet  waters  flow  and  pastures  green  expand." 


:>^rx;xji  : 


Such  words  are  uttered  only  by  the  wise  f 
So  thought  the  matron,  when  they  reached  her  ear  ; 
She,  from  her  youth,  the  words  o'  God  did  prize^ 
And,  from  her  parents'  counsels  gude  wad  hear,  j^ 
How  happy  she,  if  a'  her  children  dear  ,,  /, 

Would  tak'  th'  advice  just  gi'en  sae  truly  kind  !    "^ 
And,  oh  !  to  ken  that  in  their  hearts  the  fear 
O'  God  was  placed  ;  what  solace  to  her  mind  1 
What  mither  wouldna  wish  her  offiipring  thus  td  find  1 
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f.  ,<ife(  r. 


COLLOQUY  OF  BOB  AND  JOCK, 
APPRENTICE  PRINTERS. 


Hob. — My  cronie,  dear,  wliat  ails  you,  man. 

Ton  look  like  ane  demeu.tit  1 
Jock. — Ah !  siller,  Robbie,  faUs  me,  man, 
.,.,,    They'd  pity  me  wha  kent  it. 

"Well  hae  New-Year's-Day  in  a  crack — 
I  learn  that  by  my  Almanac — 
An',  deil  be  on't,  I'm  on  a  rack. 
For  want  o'  brass  to  get  a  glass ; 
But  ca'  me  ass,  gif  I  lat  pass 

My  case,  gin  I  should  prent  it ! 

Bob. — Wed,  that  beats  a' — Jock,  you'll  be  Jock- 
But  lift  your  hingin'  brows,  man ; 
We'll  lay  the  case  before  the  fock 

Wha  read  our  Paper's  news,  man. 
They're  generous,  Jock,  an'  we  will  share 
A  saxpence  here,  and  tuppence  there, 
.  .And  sic  like  triHes,  less  or  mair, 


^«^i*<a£t*A«:-: 
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For  which  we'll  boo,  and  thank  them,  too, 
Jock,  what  say  you  1     (Jock.) — Ay,  that'll  do, 
But,  what  if  they  refuse,  man  ? 

JSob.  (indignant J. — Refuse !   you  gowk,  draw  back 
your  breath, 
We  askna  frae  the  Kirk,  man  !  ' 

Our  "  gentle  readers,"  I'll  mak  aith, 

Wad  scorn  our  daim  to  fthirk,  man. 
Behaud  you  only,  whan  we  hint, 
O'Connell-like,  aboot  owr  •*  rint,"   •--■h^' 
As  qni(^  as  thou^t,  or  fire  firae  flint, 
nk  geniie  paw,  a  purse  will  draw ;    : 
So  come  awa',  that  we  may  ea'       -    *^  " 

On  them  before  it's  mirk,  mais.  ^  > 


Jock. — Stop — bide  ye  till  my  feoe  I  wash, 

Fm  sure  it's  smeared  wi'  ink,  man ; 
An'  Bob,  what  time  we  coimt  our  caah, 

We'E  no  wair't  a'  in  diink,  fiifiin. 
Tm  i' the  wud  o' winter  shoon,       T    -:^ 
The  pair  I  hae  are  mair  than  dune, 
Fve  worn  them  sin'  ihe  saxt  6*  June ; 
As  for  my  bredbi,  I  grant  they're  steeks. 
An'  jdenty  eeks,  an'  shoals  an'  credks, 
Whaur  a'  the  winds  can  jink,  man. 


1 


■-.  ..^■; 
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Roh. — Your  wants  are  inony,  Jock,  but  man, 
J,  '  We'll  hae  a  drink  o'  porter, 

An',  skirlin'  i'  the  fiyin'-pan, 
^:  The  collops  we  shall  tortur. 

^f  ■       Jooh. — I'm  ready  for  them  in  a  trice. 
^-"        Bob. — We'll  season  them  wi'  saut  an'  spice — 
Jock. — ^An  ingan,  too,  maks  them  sae  nice. 
Sob. — ^We'll  hae,  forbye,  a  gude  minch'd  pie. 

'  Do  you  comply  1     {Jock.) — Hoot !  ay,  man,  ay, 
•    Ah,  Rob,  you're  my  comforter. 


't^  iaibbTe  is  another  of  the  "  Hogmanay  Chants"  famished  to  the 
Printer  Boys.  A  fragment  of  a  third,  found  among  the  Poet's 
Manuscripts,  is  as  follows : —     r     : 


v;^m% 


t- 


Ah,  Sirs,  we've  muckle  cause  to  greet, , 
Our  toiterin'  Auld  Year's  wynin'  sheet 
Is  bleachin'  on  the  lutUs ;  ye'll  see't ' 

''-■■    By  lookin'  north ;       "^ 
He's  been,  in  truth — ^to  speak  discreet — ^ 

.:    A  Year  o'  worth.  ■■•  '  '      ^ 


;:  '    '  Yes,  Forty-Twa  has  mohy  glories  ; 
\  He  brocht  our  Queen  amang  our  corries ; 

;;*'*■     She  saw  a  land  renowned  in  stories, 
V  An'  made  a  stir 
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'Mang  Lowlant  Jocks  an'  Hielant  Rdries, 
A' leal  to  her.  ,.        -^iif-r     o. 


In  Forty-Twa  the  Cheenie  fowks  Xt 

Were  glad  to  bandage  up  their  ohowks, 
An'  kiss  their  looves — ^the  paiket  gowks  I 

Gude  baims  to  be — 
Compoundin'  wi's  in  kists  an'  powks 

O'  gowd  an'  tea.  /      . 


■a>>..' 
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THE  LAST  FEAST  OF  THE  DUNKELD 
■  HEN  CLUB. 


The  meetings  of  this  Club  were  very  secret,  and  though  it  had 
existed  for  a  considerable  time,  which  many  were  aware  of,  still 
no  one  knew  any  of  the  members ;  far  less  where  they  held  their 
sittings.  Bound  to  secrecy  by  the  must  solemn  oath,  many  were 
the  depredations  committed  on  the  hen-roosts  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  country.  The  year  1837  will  be  long  remembered  in 
Ihinkeld  as  the  year  of  the  dearth  in  eggs.  They  were  so  scarce, 
owing  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  hens  being  stolen,  that  half- 
a-crown  has  been  paid  for  a  dozen.  A  lass  from  the  country,  if 
Seen  with  a  basket,  was  literally  mobbed.  A  hundred  amusing 
anecdotes  could  be  told  of  privations  suffered  by  all  classes  whose 
breakfast-tables  exhibited  the  hungry  spectacle  of  the  tea-cup 
ioibva  wailing  for  the  want  of  its  att>  ndant  egg.  One  case  in  point: 
A  widow  lady,  in  the  most  trying  time  of  the  scarcity,  had  pro- 
cured, by  uncommon  intercession,  one  egg — a  duck's,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  To  have  such  a  treasure  was  the  envy  of  half  the 
parish;  with  its  possession,  that  day  was  a  thanksgiving  one. 
To  keep  up  th«  full  appearance  of  her  table,  she  had  the  empty 
shell  duly  set  each  day  in  its  proper  place  for  six  weeks ;  but, 
alas  for  her  ladyship !  when  the  day  of  plenty  came,  she  took  such 
a  surfeit  of  her  favourite  dish,  that  the  necessary  relief  was  a 
double  dose  of  Epsoms !  I  have  been  told  that  a  number  of 
public-spirited  gentlemen  in  Perth  intended  to  form  themselves 
into  a  company  which  was  to  be  designated,  "  The  Dunkeld  Egg 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  divided  into  £20  shares,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  speculating  in  eggs  for  the  Dunkeld 
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market !  What  a  noble  project  I  Talk  not  of  Railway  and  Steam* 
boat  Companies  in  the  same  breath  with  each  a  company  as  this  ! 
There,  there  was  your  true  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  the  sub- 
lime of  feeling!  The  three  Sisters,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
must  have  danced  a  hoolackan  when  they  read  the  Prospectus. 
O,  ye  most  worthy  of  men,  had  your  glorious  scheme  been  put  in 
practice,  as  benefactors  of  mankind,  your  disinterestedness  claimed 
a  monumental  column,  built  o^your  own  egg  shells,  which  would 
not  only  be  a  tribute  to  your  everlasting  memory,  but  a  work  of 
art,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  worthy  of  such 
an  inscription  as  the  foUowing: — 


Glowrin'  to  heaven  this  splendid  oolxunn  swdla, 
Built,  wha  would  think  it,  feth,  o'  toom  egg  sheUs  ? 
Raised  to  perpetuate  the  names  o'  men,    > 
like  whom  the  world  shall  never  see  agen. 
When  Dunkeld  parish  lost  its  breed  o'  chuckles, 
By  hungry,  fchievin',  and  devourin'  btuMes, 
A  secret  band — detection  lang  they  parried, 
Till  ilka  hen  roost  round  for  miles  they  harried. 
The  EighUi  Command  was  blottit  ftae  their  Carritch, 
They  fed  on  chuckles  'stead  of  gude  ait  parritch^ 
The  loss  o'  chuckles  brought  a  dearth  o'  egga^      ; 
A  visitation  waur  than  Egypt's  plagues.  ^^ 

That  awfu'  year,  the  year  o'  thirty-seven, 
Mony  an  auld  wife  cast  her  ee  to  heavrai, 
Implorin'  etumestiy,  on  bended  legs, 
Wi'  stamack  w^erin  for  a  mess  o'  eggs.  a 

An'  mony  a  crone  was  laid  in  her  last  hammack, 
For  want  o'  eggs,  to  fill  her  cravin'  stamack ; 


■■■M-f. 
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Gentle  and  semple  donn'd  their  duds  o'  sables ; 

For  eggs  departit  frae  their  breakfast-tables. 

Eggs  then  ■were  eggs :  think  o'  their  price  been  risen 

To  half-a-crown,  or  thereabouts'  the  diizen  ! 

Our  baims,  puir  things,  they  made  a  fearfu'  kick-up, 

Greetin  for  eggs,  until  they  took  the  hiccup. 

Our  hospitality  was  put  in  danger, 

For  want  o'  ^gs  we  oouldna  meat  a  stranger ; 

If  chance  we  fried  our  finest-tasted  bacon. 

For  want  o'  eggs  it  wasna  worth  the  takin' } 

Our  bakers'  capital  was  nearly  risket, 

They  couldna  then  mak'  Abemethy  biscuit. 

For  our  relief,  when  maistfy  a'  were  beggars. 

In  Perth  was  formed  a  Company  o'  Eggers  : 

They  heard  o'  oar  distress,  and  sent  their  carters 

Wi'  loads  o'  produce  o'  the  midden-scarters ; 

Our  lugs  astonish'd  heard  the  cry,  "  ^E^gs,  ho  ! 

A  groat  the  dizzen,  and  away  they  go  "  I 

Helter  skelter,  sic  a  rush  was  nerer  ? 

Diel  tak'  the  hindmost — E^[s  agen  for  ever ! 

That  this  most  noble  deed  should  aye  be  kent, 

A  gratefcd  parish  raised  this  monument. 

At  the  last  and  farewell  Chncl^  Supper  of  the  Club,  the  follow- 
ing song  waft  sang  with  much  glee,  to  the  air  of — 

"  My  Love  »hi»  hvt  a  Lottie  Yet."' 

Three  hungry  loons  were  supperlesa, 
Jock  the  Post  was  copperleas,   ; 
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The  Baker  lent, 
The  Sutor  spent 
His  a' — and  they  were  supperless  i 
A  wee  wee  siller  cruckie,  O, 
Wad  made  tiiem  fidgin  yucky,  O. 
Quo'  Jock  the  Post,       .;  v.- 
Weel  hae  a  roast  »i'        -  L 


O  Charlie  Cleekum's  chucky,  O  ! 

■  •tJi-**-  i^  y 

■   •      •       ■■■:--  -•   ••-■'  •  i--i.y:-  ■■ 

■    ^"ya^>»^ 

Hurrah,  we'll  Ic^lhe  ^i^,  % 

Bat  dinna  ea'  it  stealin',  0  ; 

^■''T'^'' 

To  tak  a  bite 

"■\:    ■ 

Tofifiliiekyte 

'■    •-'■■-,  ^ 

Is  naething  but  a  failin',  0  : 

^£^'1  V"'-'-" 

Oh,  dinna  cackle  diucky,  0,    < 

<l%^-  'i.^". 

For  fear  you  waukin  Lucky,  0, 

'^^jtl-j^.j 

Aha!  aha! 

'  L 

We've  gien  a  thraw 

To  Charlie  Cleekum's  chucky,  0. 

<•*•(■  iriitef^Mft: 


She's  pluckit  there  before  us,  O, 

Roastit,  reekin'  glorious,  O  ;        \ '"_''  ""^^^'^ 

We  hinna  fiice 

To  say  a  grace,         •     "'^         '-^yv  it* 
But  chucky's  praise  we'll  chorus,  O ; 
We'll  cut  and  carve  poor  chucky,  O, 


pi.'r  r^rfVii-ri. 
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Like  woodmen  o'  Kentucky,  0. 

The  diel  liae  him 

That's  no'  in  trim 
For  Charlie  Cleekum's  chucky^O  ! 


<lrVU- 
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itrlif  #t;d  HII)  e^- 

SONG  :— IT  WAS  IN  APRIL. 

It  was  in  April,  Thirty-Six, 
(The  date  particTarlj  I  fix), 
That,  'mang  his  thousand  whims  an*  tnc^s, 

The  Doctor  "  put  the  pin  in." — 
The  better  day  the  better  deed  ; — 
'Twas  Sabbath — ^troth  !  the  lad  had  need' 
To  flee  the  diel,  an'  change  his  creed, 

An'  mak  a  gade  beginnin'. 

,  -   '     *-  «  *'■■   ■  *-   ■     '    ■      .T  *■■'-      ■•'• 

Owre  lang  a  slave  to  usquebagfa. 
He  reasoned  so,  then  cried — Away  ! 
Henceforth  my  drink  shall  come  frae  Tay,  ^ 

An'  mountain  streams  transparent. 
And  let  the  drouthy  cronies  rail. 
Farewell !  quo'  I,  I  tak  leg-bail ;      .;    \ 
On  drams  an'  you  I  turn  my  tail ;  J  ' 

I'm  dune  o'  baitb,  I  warrant  I 


O  fool !  wash  aff,  wj'  sober  tears, 

The  shame  that  stains  thy  drucken  years  ; 


'•1 
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Abandon  sots,  an'  seek  compeers 
O'  faith  and  worth  the  brichtest ! 

On  doin'  weel  lay  muckle  stress, 

An'  weigh  thy  bygane  happiness 

'Gainst  headaches,  heartaches,  mair  or  less — 
Yell  ken  the  scale  that's  lichtest. 
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■  / 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  AN  ODE 
TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


Dear  Poet, — I  have  read  your  Ode, 

Which,  in  gude  print,  has  gane  abroad  ; 

But,  oh  !  excuse,  if  I  refeese 

Your  princely  Ode  to  criticeeze. 

It  is  an  Ode  without  a  faut, — 

It  would  be  odd  if  it  had  that ; 

It  has  a  richness,  weel  I  wat, 

Sae  seasoned  wi'  poetic  saut — 

Sae  fou  o'  fire,  an'  pith,  an'  pathos, 

Th'  antithesis  o'  what's  ca'd  bathos —      -  '  ' 

That  I  maun  own — an'  that's  nae  wonder — 

You  are  the  Poet  o'  ten  hunder ; 

Such  emanations  an'  revealings  '    ' . 

O'  ane's  extatic  loyal  feelings. 

Were  never,  never,  never,  never, 

Brocht  out  by  ane  but  thee  sae  clever.  >      . 

An  Ode  like  thine  was  ne'er  inditet ; 
What  millions,  man,  ye  hae  delightet !        4-1  > 
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A  thousand  hawkers  tak  the  road, 

A-bawlin' — "  Buy  our  Poet's  Ode 

To  our  young  Prince — price  one  penny  !" 

'Tis  bocht  by  Jock,  'tis  bocht  by  Jenny, 

'Tis  bocht  by  lady,  laird,  an'  loon, 

'Tis  bocht  in  country,  and  in  toun  ; 

In  vain  a  starvin'  brat  beseeches 

That  we  should  buy  his  "  Dying  Speeches  ;" 

Na,  na,  he  needna  tak  the  road 

Without  his  pack  has  your  great  Ode ; 

The  Almanacks  find  not  a  crier, 

Ev'n  "  Hood's"  itsel'  finds  not  a  buyer  ; 

"  Chambers'  Journal " !  Magazeens !  ■' 

Whaur  are  your  patronizin'  freens  * 

Whaur's  the  ane  would  wair  a  groat 

Upon  the  chea/p  Sir  Watty  Scott  ?    ^ 

In  vain  the  Trade  our  purse  petitions 

To  buy  their  "  People's  (heat)  Editions  ;" 

By  hook  or  crook — by  plan  or  mode — 

They  canna  rival  your  Grand  Ode. 

Ye  moralists  !  ye  great  divines  ! 

An'  a'  ye  popiUars,  whase  "  lines 

Have  fallen,"  langsyne,  "  in  pleasant  places," 

Alas  !  alas  !  how  sad  your  case  is  ! 

Lang  may  ye  greet,  an'  cry — "  Och  /tone  ! 

Othello's  occupation's  gone !" 

Nae  mair,  alas  !  ye'll  "  cock  your  beavers," 

Ye' re  beggar'd  now  like  Paisley's  weavers ; 
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The  visitation  oomes  frae ,  <f>  '.i-' 

An'  a'  through  our  Great  Poet's  Ode.       ...•  js 

I  said,  what  millions  you've  delightet  ■'  »^' 
By  that  Grand  Ode  : — ^how  did  you  write  it  ? 
Aha,  my  lad  !  ye  never  penn'd  it ;  u  j.;v?'#i 
Cheat  us  not;  'tis  heaven-descendit ;  r  ^^ 

'TVas  slippet  to  you  thro'  the  portals  'W 

By  some  young  wag  o'  the  immortals  :  ■'-;'' 

Perhaps  it  was  ;  but — I  beg  pardon 
For  leein'  Scotland's  greatest  Bard  on — 
It  is  his  ain,  an'  will  remain  sae, 
Let  him  wha  daurs  my  credence  gainsay. 


The  only  faut — if  faut  it  is — 
Is,  that  there's  naething  o't  amiss  ; 
An',  maybe,  ye  hae  used  a  leeshance 
Wi'  rules  laid  doun  by  learned  Grecians  ; 
Ye  ken  their  Odes  had  aye  a  chorus,         - 
Sung  by  a  Damon  or  a  Chloris  ; —       ^   - . 
That's  a',  methinks,  that  is  a-wantin'         ,; 
To  mak  it  classically  rantin'.  . , 
And  now,  deai  Sir,  may  I  petition     ,^    ; 
You  to  insert  it  next  edition ; 
The  Chorus  (by  the  rule)  should  be —     ^ 
Rumpty,  ttimpty,  tweedle  dee. — (SkirL) 

Thus,  having  gi'en  ye  learned  comment, 
I  stoop  to  things  o'  lesser  moment : — 


■  ,'i^ 
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In  name  o'  Bob,  our  youngest  deevil,      *r     '- 
I  thank  jou,  Sir,  in  terms  maist  ceevil, 
For  bein'  sae  kind,  genteel,  an'  graciouB 

Towards  the  callant  an'  his  brither ; 
Although  your  time,  like  gowd,  is  precious, 

Your  gen'rous  bosom  didna  "  swither"       ,;», 
To  gie  them  (O,  ye  gods  !  how  kind  !)         -.^ :"     ^, 
The  DeeviCa  Ode  to  Raise  the  Wind. 
Bob  says,  he's  sure  to  get  a  gowpin' 
Fou'  o'  siller — how  he's  loupin' ! — 
Will  send,  as  soon's  he  draws  his  Ufvy, 
Some  gingebread  nuts  to  little  Davie. 

If  Doctor  Stewart's  'mang  the  livin*,   ;,  ..[^ 
fie  canna  hope  o'  bein'  forgiven,  .     ,  1»jH:?- 

For  bein'  sae  shabby  an'  ungratefu'  ^,j'  .  -,  C-^i0>. 
In  keepin'  me  sax  weeks  sae  fretfu',  >    .    .       >p<' 
Lookin'  "  aye  towards  the  North" 
For  bits  o'  letters,  an'  so  forth ; 
He's  cost  me  tenpence  for  adheaiveg/ 
Plaistered  on  as  mony  missives 
Sent  to  hiTTi  j  but  fient  an  answer 
Has  he  returned,  which  gars  me  ban.  Sir. 
Of  a'  the  sins  that  men  commit, 
Ingratitude's  the  warst  as  yet ; 
But,  oh  !  the  Doctor !  oh  !  the— oh  !  the — 
Alas  !  alas  !  he's  no  the — no  the — 
The  man  o'  principle  an'  honour  ; — 
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His  principles  they  mak  me  scunner, 
His  "  honour's  but  an  empty  bubble," — 

A  rotten  reed  ye  canna  trust  to  ; 
There's  nought  on  earth  but  "  toil  and  trouble," 

And  frae  my  mind  I  brush  the  dust  o' 
His  dry  friendship  an'  acquaintance 
IJntQ  he's  brocht  to  real  repentance. 


;** 


■••:«.•: 


Man,  Poet !  could  ye,  by  some  art, 
Get  to  the  sun-side  o'  his  heart. 
Tell  him  o'  the  fume  Fm  into ; 
Tell  him  I  have  got  a  mint  o' 
Famous  pieces,  puns,  an'  quibbles, 

Superior  to  Saint  Patrick's  Dean's,* 
Frae  whilk  you  could  get  "  glorious  nibbles" 

Q-  cribbage  for  your  "  Motmtain  Scenes." 
TeH  him,  likewise,  that  Pve  somewhat 
Mair  o' — mair  o' — tuts  !  o' — hum ! — ^what 
Was't  I  was  to  say  1 — nae  matter ; 
Get  him  coaxed  to  write  a  letter — 
Only  ane — 'twill  be  the  tithe  o' 
What  I  seat ;  but  Pll  be  blythe  o' 
Even  that  same. — My  worthy  Proctor, 
Yours,  in  wrath  against  the  Doctor. 

•Swift. 
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